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INTRODUCTION 


The  present  ecumenical  movement  in  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  seeking 
a  formal  structure  of  church  organisation  within  which 
inter- communion  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  can  take  place.  A  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  drawn  up  at 
Utrecht,  Holland,  May  12,  1938,  and  Is  now  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  various  Protestant  denominations  through¬ 
out  the  world.  On  this  continent  the  official  organ  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  is  CHRISTENDOM,  published  by  the 
American  sections  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and 
Work. 

There  are  many  divisions  in  the  Protestant  world 
which  the  ecumenical  movement  is  seeking  to  understand. 
The  question  raised  in  these  pages  is,  "What  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  differences  between  European  and 
American  Christianity?” 

At  religious  conferences  European  and  American 
theologians  often  face  one  another  across  a  gulf  of  mis¬ 
understanding  which  even  the  most  able  of  them  find  it 
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difficult  to  bridge.  (1)  The  European  Protestant  (2)  is 
prone  to  regard  bis  American  brethren  as  rather  unfortun¬ 
ate  incarnations  of  the  spirit  of  Rotary.  And  the  latter 
all  too  often  find  it  almost  impossible  to  attain,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  theology  of  the  former. 

My  essay,  then,  is  an  attempt  towards  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  men  who  sincerely  lay  claim  to 
an  experience  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  yet  remain  very 
seriously  divided. (3) 


(1)  An  important  aspect  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  developing  a  mutual  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  a 
semantic  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  faiths 
and  creeds.  The  whole  question  of  language  and  reality, 
of  the  informative  and  the  emotive  use  of  language,  of 
"The  Meaning  of  Meaning" ,  as  Ogden  and  Richards  entitle 
it,  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  philosophical 
discussion.  Suggestive  as  the  semantic  approach  is,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  limit  this  treatment  to  a  historical 
approach;  other  emphases  occupy  subsidiary  positions. 

(2)  Eor  obvious  reasons  only  Protestant  European  and 
American  theologies  will  be  considered. 

(3)  AUBREY,  p.  177-8,  "No  American  wno  was  at  Oxford  or 
Edinburgh  could  doubt  that  European  Christians  assumed 
that  American  delegates  needed  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  sense  in  Christian  thought. . .may  we  not  insist  that 
American  religious  experience  is  just  as  real  as  any 
other?"  KELLER,  p.  220ff. ,  "American  and  European 
Protestantism  must  accent  the  fact  that  although  they  are 
one  in  origin,  they  are  different  in  many  significant 
resnects. . . the  discovery  and  acknowledgment  of  these 
differences  is  an  important  object  of  comparative  studies 
which  the  ecumenical  movement  requires.  See  also  /.  A. 

VI 8Sj® * THQ OFT ,  "Europe  Looks  at  America",  and  -V.L.  SPERRY, 
"American  Christianity  and  the  Church  Universal". 
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Professor  Flew  maintains  that  it  is  only  the 


doctrine  of  the  church  that  really  separates  different 
communions  from  one  another  today.  The  real  point  of 
division  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
question  which  tortured  the  mind  of  Luther:  "What  can 
I  do  to  win  a  gracious  God?"  How  shall  I  find  salvation, 
life  abundant?  In  doctrinal  phraseology:  how  is  the 
Grace  of  God  mediated  to  mankind?  The  whole  history  of 
Christianity  could  he  written  in  terms  of  the  variety  of 
answers  that  have  been  given  to  that  question;  and  the 
whole  problem  of  ecumenism.  And  it  is  from  that  stand¬ 
point  that  1  shall  make  my  own  survey  of  the  background 
of  European  and  American  theological  outlooks. 


Chapter  I 


P  'JSLIlIhARY  COffSID^ATIOnS 

Chapter  II  discusses  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  church:  tils  chapter  sets  down  my  method* 

I  have  already  ndicated  the  standpoint  from  which 
I  shall  proceed f  namely,  that  the  essence  of  our  pro- 
blem  has  to  lo  with  how  God’s  race  is  mediated  to 
men.  A  further  delimitation  must  be  noted. 

In  general  there  are  two  methods  of  organising 
Knowledge  about  any  problem.  One  may  as  is  what  it  is  5 
analyse  it,  and  determine  the:  contents  of  it.  Or,  one 
may  ask,  how  did  it  develop?  .low  it  would  be  impossible 
to  :;ive  anything  like  an  adequate  analysis  of  what  the 
differences  between  European  and  American  theologies  are, 
as  they  now  exist;  without,  that  is,  writing  a  complete 
history  of  the  church,  as  well  as  several  volumes  on  the 
psychology,  sociology  and  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Since  the  time  of  Darwin,  however,  we  have 

been  assured  that  to  describe  how  states  of  affairs  mve 
developed  does  shed  light  on  them,  an  1  it  is  1 h  at 
approach,  the  historical,  which  we  shall  adopt  he”e. 

What  is  meant  by  an  historical  approach,  an 
historical  fact?  Ranke’s  dictum,  "seek  the  facts  as 
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they  really  happened",  has  fallen  by  the  wayside,  for 
we  have  com.-  to  recognize  that  all  history  is  seen  throu  :h 
tie  colored  'lasses  if  particular  historians.  The  prob¬ 
able  error  in  t  >.e  writing  of  history  is  an  imponderable 
which  only  time  and  the  scientific  spirit  can  uncover. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  undisciplined  • 
curiosity  of  a  Pliny  The  Elder,  and  the  organised  method¬ 
ology  of  a  Charles  A.  Beard,  The  latter  possesses 
certain  canons  of  what  might  be  termed  scientific  history, 
which  t  e  former  lacked. (l)  Operating  within  t  ie 
limits  imposed  by  such  c  none ,  Beard  writes  his  history 
as  an  "act  of  faith” s  he  believes  that  it  is  better  to  be 
explicit  about  one's  bias  t ran  to  claim  to  hollow 
’ s  .andpointl.es  .mess  *  that  may  only  warp  t  o  r n  terial  in 
ways  for  w  ich  neither  the  writer  not  the  reader  can  offer 
correct ives . (2 )  His  attitude  is  sound,  I  believe,  an. 
consequently  I  think  that  a  brief  statement  of  my  own 
attitude  to  our  problem,  to  Christianity,  will  make  for 
greater  clearness  from  the  start* 

Aver  since  the  Greeks  sought  to  understand  the 

(l)  See,  for  example,  the  now  classical  treatment  by 

I A  JG  LOIS  Alfn  S33 IG  BOBOS  . 

(0)  BEARD,  1,  p.  019  ff.  BEAR!) 


p.  74  ff. 
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nature  of  the  world  the  two  principles  of  permanence  and 
change,  of  continuity  and  development,  of  being  and 

becoming,  have  remained  the  poles  between  which  phil¬ 
osophies  have  oscillated  in  their  expressions  of  truth. 
The  phrase  of  Democritus,  "atoms  in  motion"  is  still  a 
good  symbol  for  most  systems  of  science,  metaphysics  or 
history.  We  are  all,  with  him,  forced  to  assume  both  an 
ultimate  something  as  the  basis  of  reality,  and  motion, 
change  or  variety  in  that  ultimate  constituent. 
Permenides,  who  held  that  change  was  illusion,  and 
Heraclitus,  who  believed  only  change  was  real,  are 
paradoxically  enough  both  right,  .and  nowhere  so  much  as 
in  theology. 

For  any  approach  to  theology  assumes,  first  of  all, 
the  fact  ( sunra -rational  though  it  may  be)  of  the 
experience  of  God,  and  secondly,  environments  which  shape 
the  content  and  expression  of  that  experience,  from  age 
to  age.  By  environment  is  meant,  among  other  things,  the 
politico-economic  framework,  the  ideological  climate,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  society  in  any  period  under  discussion 

li&ny,  who  are  unconsciously  followers  of  I’armenides 
believe  with  the  epistle  of  Jude,  that  Christianity  is 
something  which  "has  once  and  for  all  been  committed 
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to  the  Saints " •  (3)  They  recognize  that  there  must  be 
some  hing  permanent  in  Christianity  *  and  they  state  it 
directly  and  forcefully.  Others  there  are  of  the 
rjeraclitan  spirit  who  assert  that  Christianity  is 

development.  They  recognize  that  there  must  be  growth 
and  change,  and  in  thier  eagerness  to  demonstrate  that 

they  tend  to  identify  Christianity  with  the  principle  of 

change  itself. 

Both  principles  must  be  preserved;  for  they  are 
necessary  postulates  of  any  rational  historical  approach 
to  Christianity .  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  the  ecumenical  movement  itself  are 
rooted  in  confusion  over  what  is  permanent,  continuous, 
eternal  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  what  is  changing, 
new  and  temporal.  We  shall  gee  that  confusion  cropping 
up  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  our  discussion. 

But  there  are  Christians  who  unwittingly  follow 
Democritus  in  combining  both  emphases .  They  hold  that 
Christianity  is  an  attitude,  a  response  to  God,  whose  cont¬ 
ent  varies  with  the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  They 

refuse  to  elevate  any  particular  form  of  Christianity  to  the 

status 


(3)  Jude  1:3  (Moffatt ) 
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of  the  Ulia  SiiNCTA;  but  insist  that  all  varieties  are 
admitted  to  the  extent  they  embody  that  way  of  life  which 
wields  the  materials  of  every  given  situation  for  the 
glory  of  God.  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  this  group. 
Goodness,  right  relations  with  God  and  man,  can  only  be 
achieved  in  and  out  of  the  material  of  every  day  eontemp- 
orarysituations.  The  verb  is  the  important  word  in  the 
saying,  " Christianity  is  a  historical  religion".  It  is 
not  only  that  Christianity  WAS  historical,  but  also  that 
it  continues  to  be  so. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  as  human  beings 
is  that  we  tend  to  forfeit  our  birthright  as  sons  of  God 
by  appropiating  for  our  own  needs  answers  to  the  problems 
of  living  which  were  devised  by  people  in  other  ages 
under  very  different  circumstances.  We  confuse  the 
permanent  and  changing  elements  in  our  religion,  and 
adopt  as  permanent  truths  about  life  statements  which  were 
the  responses  to  God  of  other  men  in  entirely  different 
environmental  settings. 

This  conflict  between  the  need  for  the  ^reservation 
of  historical  continuity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessity  for  men  to  make  their  owr  religious  and  moral 
decisions,  on  the  other,  is  fundamental.  Jesus  spent  a 
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good  portion  of  his  ministry  combating  man’s  tendency  • 

to  slavishly  folio//  t  o  rolls i  n  of  his  ancestors.  And 

.  . 

Christiana ,  ironical  y  enough  have  all  too  often  been 
guilty  of  the  same  sterile,  imitative  mimic King  of  the 
■-pronouncements  o;'  their  lord  a  id  -aster.  Indeed  I  some¬ 
times  think  we  have  been  almost  entirely  innocent  of  the 
experience  of  Jesus,  when  he  said,  "Ye  lave  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  ..but  I  say  unto 
you .  H .  And  the  consequence  has  been  what  it  al ./ays  is, 
a  gross  caricature  of  Jesus,  his  te&e  rings,  his  spirit 
and  his  living  reli  : i on . 

The  difficulty  in  large  measure  vanishes  when  men 
regard  past  solutions  to  the  problems  of  living  as  part 
of  the  objective  material  given  them  for  the  meeting  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  then  regard  tuem  as  authoritative 
pronouncements  for  the  moulding  of  their  destini .s,  but 
as  tools  to  be  used  for  help  in  the  living  of  them.  What 
tuey  do  listen  to  from  the  past  is  the  proclamation  that 
there  is  a  God  to  receive  grace  from,  t  ere  is  a  life  to 
be  lived  religiously. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  proclamation,  and  the 
fact  which  it  proclaims,  are  the  only  timeless  constituents 
our  Christianity .  Our  reli  'Ion  (its  church  a  1  its 
theology),  is  a  developmental  (4),  a  living  thing.  (5) 

(4)  CASE, 


Ch .  1 . 
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It  has  not  been  once  and  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints, 

(5)  It  is  dynamic  rather  than  static, (6)  gathered  rather 
than  given, (7)  personal  rather  than  authoritarian. (8 ) 

The  past  does  constitute  an  authority,  but  only  when  we 
respond  to  it  by  selecting  those  portions  of  it  which 
help  us  in  our  living.  The  only  authority  that  can  be 
thought  of  in  any  absolute  sense  is  God,  and  "we  find 
God  there  where  we  hear  his  word,  there  where  we  meet 
his  saving  help". (9)  For  each  group  of  individuals  this 
will  be  different. 

In  spite  of  the  present  day  reaction  to  the  right 
in  theology,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  "once 


(5)  RaLL  p.  164  ff...p.  171,  "Divine  action  and  human 
freedom  unite  in  this  historical  development  (of  the 

church)  made  not  the  less  divine  because  we  cannot  point 
to  particular  results  and  say,  "Here  through  Goa’s  direct 
or  constraining  action  we  have  something  that  is 
absolute  or  final*". 

AUBREY  2,  p.  221,  CASE,  Op.  Cit.  p.  22  ff. 

(6)  AUBREY,  Op.  Cit.  p.  219  ff., 

CASE,  Op.  Cit.  p.  24  ff. 

(7)  RAIL,  Op.  Cit. 

(8)  MTH  AND  ORDER  p.  334. 

(9)  RnLL,  Op.  Cit.  p.  171. 
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and  for  all  one  can  dogmatically  assert  dogmatism  has 
been  itself  discredited” . (10 )  Certainty  is  not  God’s 
way; (11)  Jesus  believed  in  an  experimental  faith,  (’by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them*),  and  rarely  appealed  to 
authority. ( 12 ) 

In  recent  times  the  eternal,  the  permanent  element 

in  Christianity  has  been  unequivocally  presented  by  Karl 

Barth:  from  the  human  side  it  is  CREDO !  ”1  BELIEVE”,  I 

recognize,  I  assent  to,  the  God  that  is  at  hand.  This 

act  of  recognition  is  common  to  all  believers.  The 

content  of  the  act,  how  it  is  rationalized  and  explained 

to  others,  varies  and  necessarily  is  derived  from  the 

context  of  the  situation  in  which  it  is  met.  Here  lies 

P 

the  hope  end  the  despair  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its 
hope,  in  the  fact  that  the  differences  between  the  various 
churches  are  not  so  fundamental  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance;  its  despair,  because  we  are  all  limited  to  our  own 
experience  and  are  loath  to  admitnthe  validity  of  any¬ 
thing  we  do  not  know  for  ourselves. 

(10)  BIXLER,  p.  152. 

(11)  RALL,  Op.  cit.  p.  171. 

(12)  LIGON,  p.  20; 

NELSON,  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  LOGIC  OF  JESUS. 
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All  men,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  capable  of 
attaining  to  the  place  where  the  new  life  dav/ns  on  the 
horizon  of  their  lives,  and  they  cry  out,  "CREDO!",  in 
spite  of  themselves.  And  all  men  who  are  thus  given  "eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear",  want  the  assurance  that  what 
they  have  found  is  the  God  they  then  seek.  They  want 
somehow  to  be  certain  they  have  found  God’s  grace,  that 
God  has  found  them;  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  confess 
it  so  to  others. 

Our  creeds  and  confessions  have  been,  primarily, 
answers  to  this  basic  need  in  the  lives  of  those  who  drew 
them  up;  indeed,  the  history  of  Christianity  is  marred  by 
so  many  bitter  battles  just  because  what  was  fought  over 
mattered  so  tremendously. 

This  essay  is  written  as  an  investigation  of  the 
thesis  that  it  is  environmental  f  ctors  which  have  shaped 
the  content  of  Christian  belief.  A  grasp  of  this  problem 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  any  attempt  to  understand 
the  difference  between  American  and  uropean  theology.  4s 
for  procedure,  we  shall  glance  at  several  "crucial 
instances"  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  order  to  discover 
whether  environment  does  mould  the  content  of  belief. 

Then  we  shall  discuss  certain  factors  responsible  for  the 
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variance  in  outlook  between  American  and  European 
Christianity  today. 
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ROOTS  OF  AUTHORITY 


"The  reign  of  God  is  near;  repent,  and  believe 
this  good  news."(l)  "Therefore  the  whole  nation  of 
Israel  must  understand  that  God  has  declared  this  Jesus 
whom  you  crucified  is  both  Lord  and  Christ’.  When  they 
heard  this  they  were  stung  to  the  heart,  and  they  said 
.  ’Brothers  what  shall  we  do? ’"(2) 

"First,  then,  in  the  place  of  Judas  the 
traitor,  Matthias  was  chosen  by  lot,  who,  as  was  shown 
above,  was  also  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  Ther 
were  appointed  also,  with  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands,  by  the  apostles,  approved  men,  with  the  of  ice 
of  deacons,  for  the  public  service. "(3) 

"I  fell  you,  your  name  is  Peter,  a  rock,  and 
on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church. "(4) 

How  did  the  Christian  church  begin?  'as  it 
founded  by  Jesus  to  be  God’s  perfect  instrument  for  the 
salvation  of  men?  Or  did  it  arise  to  meet  the  needs  of 
first  century  followers  of  Jesus  who  eagerly  awaited  the 
expected  parousia?  Was  it  the  task  of  Jesus  to  found  a 
new  order,  a  new  set  of  rules,  a  new  ECCLESIA  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind?  Or  was  it  the  vision  of  God,  the 
revelation  of  man  seen  in  him  which  sup  lied  both  the 


(1)  Lark  1:15  (Good speed) 

(2)  Acts  2:36-37  (Goodspeed) 

(3)  EUSEBIUS  p.  34 

(4)  Matthew  16:18  (Goodspeed) 


. 


! 
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goal  and  the  means  of  salvation  in  those  early  days? 
here,  in  other  words,  ARE  the 'roots  of  authority  in 
the  Christiah  church? 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  own  times  that  we 
are  tempted,  in  answer  to  this  question,  to  turn  the 
pages  of  history  in  search  of  some  vehicle  of  infallib¬ 
ility.  The  problem  of  how  to  find  God,  of  how  God  finds 
us,  is  but  one  of  many  that  are  yielding  to  authorit¬ 
arian  solutions.  And  men  turn  back  to  primitive  Christ¬ 
ianity  for  confirmation  of  a  view  that  somehow,  somewhere 
God  HaS  delivered  himself  once  and  for  all  to  mankind. 

Before  the  first  Great  War  the  questions  asked  in 
the  opening  paragraph  would  have  been  answered  in  the 
spirit  of  Harnack's  famous  saying:  "Christianity  is  the 
work  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  on  the  gospel  soil  ....  (the 
idea  of)  an  unchanging  dogma  is  illusion  ...  "(5)  But 
the  results  of  the  war  proved  fatal  to  this  attitude,  as 
to  many  another  doctrine  of  the  Victorian  and  post- 
Victorian  periods.  The  theological  tide  has  changed, 
for,  at  the  moment,  it  is  running  against  all  forms  of 
relativism  and  men  are  searching  once  more  for  some  rock 


(4)  HAH HACK  p.  5 
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of  authority  to  which  to  anchor  their  faith.  Matthew’s 
famous  passage  did  valiant  service  in  this  respect  in 
the  past,  hut  it  is  only  recently  that  Professor  Flew 
has  made  a  new  effort  to  restore  its  reputation  as  the 
rock  upon  which  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  church, 
in  spiritual  matters,  was  built. (6) 

Professor  Flew’s  contention  is  important  on  two 
counts.  He  is  a  well  respected  and  competent  figure  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  and,  secondly,  his  conception 
of  the  rise  of  the  church  rejects  the  developmental  view 
from  the  beginning,  and  thus  illustrates  an  extremist 
position  whose  over  emphasis  has  tended  to  divide  men 
down  the  centuries. 

He  holds  that  Jesus  did  consciously  establish 
a  new  ECCLESIA,  and  that  in  it  the  early  Christians  "i  ere 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  fulfilment  of  the  final 

purpose  of  God  .  God’s  final  revelation  of  His 

purpose  for  mankind”. (7) 

We  have  seen  that  we  have  to  predicate  the  two 
principles  of  continuity  and  change  in  order  to  approach 

(6)  FLEW,  ” Jesus  and  His  Church”. 

(7)  FLEW,  p.  19,  13. 
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any.  historical  problem.  Flew  seems  to  identify  the 
ECCLESIA  with  the  principle  of  continuity,  of  permanence; 
as  if  .the  ECCLESIA  were  something  ultimate,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  environment,  about  which  the  entire  flux 
of  Christian  history  eddies  and  flows.  In  that  case  it 
is  for  him  the  means  of  grace,  the  answer  to  the  cry  of 
Luther,  and  to  the  Jews  gathered  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  Pentecost. 

There  is  another,  view  of  the  rise  of  the  church. 
Namely,  that  Christianity  was  an  experience  of  new  life, 
a  new  outlook,  a  reorientation  of  values:  "it  was  the 
impact  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  exemplifying  even  unto 
death  the  life  of  love  and  humility". (8)  And  this  was 
a  continuing  experience,  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
moment  of  one's  life  or  to  any  particular  generation  or, 
set  of  circumstances.  The  principle  of  permanence  in 
this  conception  is  found  in  just  that  experience  of  new 
life.  It  is  an  experience  which  is  proclaimed  not 
merely  by  the  teaching  but  by  the  life  of  Jesus;  and  an 
experience  the  details  of  which  are  altered  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  new  age  in  which  it  occurs.  In 


(8)  JACKSON,  C.  p.  49 


■ 


. 
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Jesus  we  see  that  the  barriers  between  God  and  man  are 
not  the  barriers  we  had  thought  them  to  be. (9)  Luther’s 
"How  can  I  win  God?",  is  answered  in  terms  of  repentance 
and  the  free  grace  of  God  seen  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 


Now  these  two  concepts  are  fundamentally 
opoosed,  and  to  decide  between  them  we  must  examine 
Flew’s  argument,  and  then  make  up  our  minds  on  the  basis 
of  the  available  evidence. 


To  return  to  Flew.  He  asserts  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Jesus  to  found  a  new  ECCLESIA  which  produced 
"the  universal  conviction  of  the  early  church  that  it 
was  the  true  Israel". (10)  He  marshals  the  content  and 
attitude  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  support  of  Brunner’s 
position,  with  which  he  is  in  hearty  agreement,  namely, 
"that  Jesus  Himself  founded  the  church  ....  not  only  in 


(9)  SEELEY.  "What  Jesus  was  fully,  we  are  in  part. 

The  divine  nature  which  was  perfect  in  Jesus  is  in 
us  in  broken  fragments.  Jesus  was  of  our  nature 
and  he  is  of  God’s  nature.  In  him  we  find  the  link 
between  ourselves  and  God,  not  as  beings  that  are 
essentially  different  but  as  beings  that  are  essent¬ 
ially  the  same.  The  perfect  communion  between 
Father  and  Son  is  that  which  is  possible  for  all  of 
us.  In  the  person  of  Christ  we  discover  a  person¬ 
ality  in  God  which  is  akin  to  our  personalities  and 
a  potentiality  in  ourselves  which  gives  a  motive  to 
our  striving  and  a  purpose  to  the  development  of  our 
highest  instincts." 

(10)  FLEW  p.  18. 


, 


■  • 


, 
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the  dogmatic  sense  but  in  the  historical  sense  ....  not 
as  an  ECCLESI/i  INVISIBILIS,  as  those  who  regard  the  church 
as  a  purely  spiritual  body  would  have  us  believe,  but  as 
a  real  community. .." (11)  And  he  argues  the  genuiness 
of  iVatthew's  passage  (16:18)  on  the  grounds  that  if  it 
is  liberated  from  its  context  its  ideas  can  be  shown  to  be 
"congruous  with  the  teachings  of  our  Lord". (12) 

The  question  which  this  statement  at  once  raises 
is  whether  or  not  it  actually  is  true  to  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  undeniable  that  Jesus*  principles 
were  laid  down  for  a  community,  that  he  did  gather  a 
company  of  disciples  around  him,  and  that  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  the  imminence  of  that  Kingdom  whose  members 
were  the  chosen  of  God.  But  all  that  may  be  true  and  it 
still  remain  that  he  never  contemplated  the  founding  of 
a  new  community,  save  the  regenerated  ECCLESIA  of  his 
own  people. 

In  support  of  his  position  Flew  appeals  to  three 
sources  of  authority:  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  life  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  v/riters  of  the  New  Testament 


FLEW  p.  136 
Ibid  p.  136 


. 
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Canon*  He  includes  the  "Thou  Art  Peter"  passage  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  The  same  ECCLESIA,  discoverable  in 
Jesus’  teaching,  is,  he  says,  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  the  Canon.  Of  course  the  fact 
that  the  marks  of  one  type  of  ECCLESIA  are  present  in  all 
three  merely  raises  the  problem  of  where  the  concept 
originally  came  from:  Jesus,  the  early  Christian 
community,  or  the  Pew  Testament  writers.  It  demonstrates 
nothing  in  itself. 

We  may,  then,  justifiably  dispense  with  his 
argument  from  the  early  Church  and  from  the  Canon,  and 
deal  with  a  threefold  problem:  (1)  Do  we  find  evidence 
of  the  ECCLESIA  in  Jesus’  teachings?  (2)  How  are  we  to 
live  with  Matthew  16:17-19?  —  and  (3)  Hew  did  the 
Church  arise? 

(1)  THE  TS  .CHINOS  OF  JESUS 

Pfofessor  Flew  states  that  Jesus’  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Cod  is  one  in  which  he  stresses  Cod’s 
reign  as  sovereignity.  The  Reign,  as  a  domain  into  which 
men  can  enter,  is  secondary.  The  Reign  of  Cod  is  the 
deliverance  promised  by  the  prophets  for  the  last  days, 
and  the  deliverance  has  begun.  Jesus’  Kingdom  was  an 
eschatological  one  but  he  does  not  know  just  when  it  is 
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to  arrive.  Hence  the  need  for  an  interim  community  of 
those  who  await  its  arrival.  The  Rule  of  God ,  although 
not  itself  a  community,  "implies  the  gathering  of  a 
community". (13) 

Such  a  concept  of  an  "interim  church"  is  quite 
an  acceptable  picture  of  what  the  Church  meant  to  the 
early  Christians.  That  Jesus  held  it  is  another  matter. 
Flew  himself  admits  that  Jesus  does  not  speak  of  himself 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  new  Israel. (14)  As  far  as  we  know 
Jesus  never  thought  of  leaving  his  own  "Church". (15)  "He 
was  and  meant  to  remain  a  Jew. "(16)  His  whole  purpose 
was  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  the  Reign,  the  New  Age,  and 
the  necessity  of  repentance.  Like  every  good  Jew,  he 
believed  in  the  absolute  sovereignity  of  God;  and  although 
his  idea  of  how  the  world  operated  was  probably  eschato¬ 
logical  his  conception  of  how  men  were  to  live  was 
prophetic.  (Ak.  12:28-54;  Lk.  10:25-37). 


(13)  Ibid  p.  120-22. 

(14)  Ibid  p.  26. 

(15)  JACKSON  AND  LAKE  p.  296-299;  p.  327  ff. 

(16)  1I0NTEFI0RE  CX2OTI. 


■ 
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The  significant  thing  is  that  he  preached, 
’’Repent,  the  reign  of  God  is  near”;  and  when  they  asked 
him  what  the  secret  of  repentance  was  he  referred  them 
to  two  commandments  which  the  -Tews  had  possessed  for 
centuries.  Evidently  the  Reign  of  God  was  not  only 
present  and  future,  in  the  words  of  C.  H.  Dodd,  a 
"realized  eschatology",  but  in  some  manner  it  had  always 
been!  The  growth  of  apocalyptic  messianism  in  the  years 
immediately  after  the  death  cf  Jesus  has  obscured  this 
fact.  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  simple  thing;  perhaps  so 
simple  that  we  tend  to  overlook  it.  We  are  often 
suspicious  of  an  idea  if  it  lacks  complexity.  But,  he 
that  as  it  may,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  Jesus  took  two 
old  commandments,  "Love  God",  and  "Love  Neighbour", 
united  them,  and  felt  and  taught  that  all  the  rest  of 
living  flowed  from  them. (17)  "Do  that  and  you  will  live". 
(18) 

He  doesn’t  mention  a  community,  an  organisation; 
and  why?  Because  they  had  their  community,  their  organ¬ 
isation,  their  ECCLESIA.  It  was  not  a  new  community 


(17)  OMAN 

(18)  Luke  10:28  (Good speed) 


that  was  needed,  but  a  new  attitude  to  G-od  and  man.  Once 
that  was  obtained  the  community  would  become  new.  The 
Kingdom  was  both  the  Reign  of  God,  and  the  new  attitude 
in  the  hearts  of  men. 


^ossibly  Flow’s  conviction  that  a  new  ECCLESIA 
was  implicit  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  springs  from  his 
inability  to  understand  how  anyone  with  a  new  revelation, 
a  new  dispensation  from  God,  could  help  but  propagate  it. 
It  is  entirely  logical  that  any  person  with  such  a  new 
revelation  would  do  just  that.  But,  the  point  is,  Jesus T 
message  was  an  ancient  one.  It  was  older  than  Deut¬ 
eronomy.  The  new  attitude  which  he  proclaimed  was  an  old 
one  which  the  Hebrews  had  never  seen  because  they  had 
forgotten  that  their  Law  and  their  Church  were  made  for 
man,  and  not  the  opposite.  God’s  Reign  was  possible  for 
them  if  they  simply  obeyed  God’s  two  commandments,  for 
this  was  the  essence  of  the  Law. (19)  Jesus  did  not  break 
with  his  own  religious  community:  rather,  he  practised 


(19)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Jesus’  summation  of  the 
Law  with  that  of  a  contemporary,  Rabbi  Hillel:  "That 
which  thou  hatest  do  not  to  thy  fellow;  this  is  the  whole 
law;  the  rest  is  commentary;  go  and  learn  it".  JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA,  Vol.  VI,  p.  398.  Even  this  admirable  state¬ 
ment  is  just  ethics:  it  was  Jesus’  concern  to  emphasize 
not  only  right  conduct,  but  its  source.  He  passes 
beyond  the  Law  to  the  spirit  beyond  ethics  to  religion. 
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what  they  had  preached,  and  they  made  the  break  with  him! 

All  this  is  perfectly  compatible  with  Jesus T 
eschatological  cosmology. (20)  Today  we  think  of  the 
universe  as  running  down.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
influence  of  Persian  thought  made  them  think  of  it  as 
coming  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of 
goodness.  But  that  idea  in  no  way  ruled  out  the  thought 
that  Sod  was  ruling  up  to  the  end.  Hebrew  history  is 
one  long  record  of  e  nation’s  consciousness  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gcd,  of  the  demands  of  God.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  struggle  betwe  n  the  concept  that  Yaweh  demanded 
formal  rites  and  ritualistic  observance  of  the  Law,  and 
the  idea  that  he  wanted  simply  justice  and  love.  Jesus 
raised  his  voice  on  bcjhalf  of  the  latter.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  desired  another  community,  another 
organisation,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  cohfusion  of  groups 


(20)  That  is,  an  eschatological  outlook  is  compatible  with 
a  belief  in  a  God  who  has  always  reigned,  always  been  at 
hand.  whatever  use  Jesus  made  of  eschatological  termin- 

he  hid  so  because  it  was  the  language  of  his  times. 
But,  though  he  used  those  terms,  he  nonetheless  spoke  a 
prophetic  message.  If  nessianism  was  very  common  during 
his  life  time  he  would  be  very  much  misunderstood.  If  it 
was  rather  something  which  spread  rapidly  in  the  period 
between  his  death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  certain  amount  of  it  was  read 
back  into  his  life  by  his  later  followers.  In  either  case 
it  is  very  difficult  to  believe,  with  some,  that  Jesus,  a 
good  Jew,  thought  of  himself  as  God,  or  equal  with  God. 

That  he  thought  himself  especially  united  v/ith  God,  in  a 
way  open  to  all,  is  much  more  likely. 


. 

. 
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that  then  existed  in  the  Jewish  scheme  of  living, 

Jesus  sought  an  about  face,  a  regeneration,  a 
return  to  God .  If  he  had  a  new  community  in  mind  surely 
the  disciples  would  have  invoked  its  sanctions  for  their 
conduct.  Yet  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  continues  to 
appeal  to  the  synagogue  and  to  the  Law  for  the  principles 
by  which  to  live.  It  took  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the 
life-long  insistence  of  Paul  to  emancipate  the  Juda- 
isticaily-minded  Christians  from,  their  slavish  attitude  to 
the  Hebrew  Torah.  If  it  had  not  been  for  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
the  little  band  of  Christians  would  have  survived  at  all. 
They  saw  no  reason  for  leaving  their  nation  and  their  own 
ECCLESIA,  until  circumstance  forced  it  upon  them. 

No,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Jesus  intended  to 
found  any  new  kind  of  ECCLESIA.  As  far  as  his  teaching, 
and  intentions  are  concerned,  we  might  well  say  with 
Oman  that  "the  founding  of  the  society  (the  church)  took 
place  of  itself". (21)  Jesus*  purpose  was  to  turn  the 
Law  upside  down,  redirect  men’s  thoughts  to  the  true 


(21)  OMAN  p.  620 


. 
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source  of  ethical  conduct,  and  proclaim  the  fact  of  God’s 
immediate  presence  among  men.  He  did  his  work  '/HERE  HE 
LIVED,  among  the  Jewish  people;  and  it  was  his  people 
who  rejected  him,  not  he  who  rejected  them!  The  new 
church  which  resulted  arose  because  the  narrow,  legalistic 
Judaism  of  his  own  people  could  not  contain  the  new  wine 
of  his  life  and  teaching* 

(2)  HATTHEW  16:  17-19. 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  is  at  all  true  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus  the  foundation  of  Flew’s  case  collapses. 
He  based  most  of  it  on  the  statement  that  Jesus  intended 
a  new  ECGLESIA.  For  the  same  reason  his  demonstration  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  "Thou  Art  Peter"  passage  also 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Some  account  must  be  given,  however,  of  its 
presence  in  cur  first  gospel;  we  Must  know  how  we  are 
going  to  live  with  it. 

So  many  scholars  hold  that  it  is  not  authentic 
one  wonders  how  Flew  ever  came  to  put  forward  his 
hypothesis  at  all.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
expansion  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Hark,  "comparatively 
late  and  most  improbably  as  genuine  words  of  Jesus". (22) 


( 22<J>  ENSLIN  p.  166 


• 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  Flnntf  does  recognize  the  position 
of  modern  scholarship#,  but  only  to  disregard  it.  It 
will  be  useful  to  put  down  at  this  point  a  few  common¬ 
places  of  gospel  criticism:1 

(a)  Of  the  synoptic  gospels  Marie  is  the  earliest. 

(b)  Mark  was  used  as  a  written  source  by  the  authors 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  compilation  of  these  later 
gospels. 

(c)  When  these  authors  used  Marie  as  source-material 
for  their  complete  works  the  gospel  of  Mark  had  not  yet 
come  to  be  regarded  as  scripture;  the  later  authors, 
compilers  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  treated  Mark  with  a  free¬ 
dom  which  can  only  iiean  that  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
changing  the  Marcan  narrative  in  the  interest  as  they 
thought  of  a  better  portrait. 

The  close  verbal  dependence  of  Matthew  and  Luke  upon 
Mark  is  demonstrable;  the  divergences  where  Mark  is  the 
source  seem  best  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  later  writers  have  modified  their  source  In  conform¬ 
ity  with  their  better  understanding  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus;  this  better  understanding  has  come  in 
part  because  of  the  greater  source  materials  which  their 
writings  give  evidence  of,  and  in  part  because  of  the 
results  of  that  matchless  life  on  the  lives  of  Christian 
peoole  within  the  church. 


An  illustration  will  show  with  what  freedom  Mark 
was  used  by  the  later  evangelists: 


Matthew  8 


Mark  1 


Luke  4 


14  his  wife’s  30  Now  Simon’s  wife’s 

mother  lying  sick  mother  lay  sick  of  a 
of  a  fever.  fever;  and  straight¬ 

way  they  tell  him  of 
her; 

15  And  he  31  and  he  came  and 

touched  her  hand  took  her  by  the  hand 

and  raised  her  up; 


38  And  Simon’s 
wife’s  mother  was 
holden  with  a 
great  fever;  and 
they  besought  him 
for  ner. 

39  And  he  stood 
over  he,  and 
rebuked  the  fever 


1.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Clyo  Jackson  for  the 
principles  which  follow.  They  represent  conclusions  of 
modern  New  Testament  criticism,  which  are  inescapable. 


' 


' 
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and  the  fever  and  the  fever  left  her, 

.left  her;  and  she 

arose  and  minister-  and  she  ministered  unto 
ed  unto  them.  them. 


and  it  left  her 
and  immediately 
she  rose  un  and 
ministered  unto 
them. 


Attention  is  called  only  to  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  by  the  authors  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  "took  her 
by  the  hand  and  raised  her  up”  of  Mark  has  become  in 
Matthew  "touched  her  hand”;  with  Mark  for  source  Luke 
reads  instead  "stood  over  her  and  rebuked  the  fever”. 
Where  Mark  is  the  source  which  is  obviously  being  used 
by  the  other  evangelists  to  whom  are  the  alterations 
due?  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  inference  that  at 
these  points  the  author  of  Bat the w  and  the  author  of 
Luke  are  modifying,  even  correcting  wnat  each  may  nave 
regarded  as  less  than  the  correct  record  in  Mark. 

In  looking  at  the  passage  in  question  it  is  evident 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  both  testify  to  the  incident  as 
from  Mark,  and  that  Matthew  alone  has  the  "church” 
section  interpolated  into  the  nericope: 


Matthew  16:15  Mark  8:29 


Luke  9 : 20 


But  who  say  ye  that 
I  am? 

Peter 

answereth  and  saith 
unto  him 

Thou  art  the  Christ. 


But  who  say  ye 
ihat  I  am? 

L6  And  Simon 
Peter  answered 
and  said 
Thou  art  the 
Dhrist,  the  son  of 
nhe  living  God. 

L7  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
srt  thou,  Simon  Bar- Jonah: 

Tor  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

' .8  And  I  also  say  unto  thee 
•;hat  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
ny  church*  and  the  gates  of 
3 lades  shall  not  orevail 
against  it. 

3.9  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
Leys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
2 md  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be 


But  who  say  ye  that 
I  am? 

And  Peter 
answering  said 

The  Christ  of  God. 


25(c) 


bound  in  heaven;  and  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 


man 

that  he  was  the  Christ 


20  Then  charged  he 
the  disciples 


that  they  shoul d  tell  no  that  they  should 


30  And  he  charged 
them 


tell  no  man 
of  him. 


21  But  he  charged 
them  and  co  mand- 
ed  them 

to  tell  this  to 


no  man; 


The  close  dependence  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  upon 
Mark  is  seen  in  the  first  lines  of  the  passage  quoted; 
it  is  further  observable  in  the  use  of  the  command  word 
"charged"  when  Matthew  resumed  the  Mar can  narrative;  the 
Greek  verb  epitimaw  is  in  the  three  gospels  in  the  W.  H. 
text. 

Who  has  inserted  the  section  about  the  rock,  the 
keys,  and  the  binding  and  loosing?  The  natural  tendency 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  was  for  the  later  evangelists 
to  exalt  the  person  of  Jesus,  even  to  the  extent  of 
removing  him  from  the  normal  human  associations.  Only 
Mark  has  the  section  about  the  brothers  of  Jesus  (Mark  6:3), 
Mark,  too,  has  those  passages  which  seem  provocatively 
unworthy  of  Jesus,  and  because  of  this  both  of  the  later 
Gospels  do  not  contain  them  (e.g.  Mark  3jl9b-21),  Of 
course  the  motive  which  had  induced  the  author  of 
Matthew  to  omit  a  section  of  his  source  can  only  be 
surmised;  but  when  the  omissions  and  the  alterations  are 
all  in  the  same  direction  it  would  seem  that  the  inference 
is  trustworthy:  the  success  of  the  Christian  movement  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  has  colored  the 
story  of  the  earlier  years.  In  a  similar  way,  as  the 
development  of  the  church  proceeded  apace  such  organ¬ 
ization  as  had  become  necessary  was  put  down  by  a 
later  generation  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  saying  of  Jesus. 


. 

. 
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The  anachronistic  character  cf  the  saying  is  even  more 

obvious  when  it  is  compared  with  the  only  other  passage 

in  the  synoptics  where  the  word  "church”  is  found: 

"If  he  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  tell  the 
congregation.  nd  if  he  refuses  to  listen  to 
it,  treat  him  as  a  heathen  or  a  tax  collector. "(23) 

It  is  incredible  that  these  words  should  be  spoken  by 

him  who  was  reproached  for  being  a  friend  of  publicans 

and  sinners. 

Dibelius  characterizes  the  verses  as  "typical 
legend";  (24)  Streeter,  "parasitic" ;( 25)  V/arshaur:  "a 
later  invention" ; (26 )  Bacon:  "Jewish  midrash  or  ha.ggadi"; 
(27)  Hof fat:  "Matthew's  corrections  are  almost  entirely 
topical" ;( 28)  Guignebert,  cannot  find  in  the  gospels  "any 
desire  to  predict,  define  or  establish  the  church"; (29) 
Holtzmann,  Vellhausen,  Jackson  and  Lake,  Pfleiderer,  Oman 
and  many  others  deny  its  authenticity.  Practically 


(23)  MATTHEW  18:17  (Good speed) 

(24)  DIBELIUS  p.  115. 

(25)  STBEETEH  p.  502. 

(26)  VARSCHAUB  p.  199. 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 


BACON  p.  219. 
MOFFAT  p.  247. 
GUIGNEEERT  p.  318 
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everything  in  the  synoptics  which  refers  to  the  Christian 
ECCLESIA  in  Jesus*  life  time  is  found  in  Matthew.  The 
evidence  almost  forces  one  to  assume  that  it  was  I  atthewfs 
desire  to  show  the  continuity  betv/een  the  "Old  Israel"  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  "New  Israel"  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
led  him  to  introduce  a  Petrine  legend  into  the  text  of 
his  narrative. 

At  any  rate  several  scholars  (30)  agree  in  the 
hypothesis  that  the  passage  reflects  the  struggle  betv/een 
the  conservative  followers  of  James,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  liberal  followers  of  Paul.  James,  the  Judaiser,  and 
Paul,  the  Helleniser,  were  the  two  extremes  between  which 
F’eter  wavered,  although  he  also  regarded  himself  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles. ( 31 )  M atthew’s  solution  to  the 
rupture  is  to  represent  Peter,  and  the  mediating  position 
)f  the  Antiochan  tradition,  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
church  is  built.  In  what  might  well  be  called  the  first 
ecumenical  pronouncement,  Peter  is  made  to  explain,  at  Acts 
;.5:7ff.,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
heathen  and  the  Jews,  that  'Cod  cleanses  both  their  hearts 


(30)  STREETER  p.  258,  504,  515; 

BACON  Part  II,  Ch.  XV,  Patft  IV: IV; 
JACKSON  AND  LAKE  p.  330. 

(31)  ACTS  10:  1-11;  GALATIANS  2:11  ff. 
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by  faith.  Up  to  hat  point  in  the  early  church  there 

had  been  very  bitter  conflict  between  tne  "clean”  and 
"unclean",  an]  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  clear  up 
the  strife .  For  Paul  was  to  lose  : .is  life  in  his  final 
effort  to  bridge  the  gap,  and  unite  Jewish  aril  Gentile 
Christianity , 

It  was  tnese  same  issue  i  of  church  life  which 
produced  t  e  gospel  of  Matthew,  reflecting  as  it  does  Dot 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  It  wa s  wr itten  to wa r d s 
t  le  end  of  the  first  century,  old  animosities  were  dying 
and  the  idea  or  a  united  church,  broad  enough  to  include 
both  f;  ctions,  was  growing  up.  (52)  In  his  bootc  Matthew 
puts  forward  a  foundation  for  such  a  church,  and  as  its 
chief  corner  stone  Peter,  the  compromiser,  and  his 
apost  o  1  ic  c  la  it.) s  . 

Matthew  18s  17 -19,  in  other  words,  can  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  another  "ecumenical  confession  of  faith":  in 
it  Jew  and  Gentile  unite  in  their  cuest  for  God.  he 
must  laice  note  of  a  slgnif leant  difference  between  this 
passage  and  the  first  ecumenical  formula  put  in  the  mouth 

of  Peter  at  Acts  15:7  ff.  In  the  latter,  Peter  simply 


(32)  SCOTT  Ch.  45  ;  :0HT.;.;:a01isJ  LXXYIX 
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says  that  God  cleanses  the  hearts  of  both  parties  by 
faith.  In  the  former,  Peter’s  assertion  of  a  common 
experience  of  the  cleansing  power  of  God  causes  Matthew 
to  single  him  out  as  the  basis  for  a  new  church;  and  to 
make  Jesus  confer  upon  him  an  organisational  authority 
rooted,  not  in  an  experience  of  the  power  of  God,  but  in 
the  interaction  of  a  particular  set  of  environmental 
factors  which  made  his  position  of  most  value  for  Christ¬ 
ianity  at  the  moment. 

Just  as  the  witness  of  the  first  Christians 
shifted  from  the  preaching  of  the  good  news  about  God  to 
the  preaching  of  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  so  our  first 
ecumenical  confessions  shifted  from  a  statement  about  the 
free  grace  of  God  to  one  about  an  apostolic  authority 
bestowed  on  Peter  by  Jesus.  To  say  that  such  shifts 
occurred  is  not  to  say  that  the  first  group  knew  more 
about  the  permanent  elements  in  religion.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  have  never  clearly  grasped  the  distinction 
between  what  is  ultimate  and  what  is  purely  relative  in 
our  Christianity.  Matthew  confused  the  permanent  and 
the  changing  principles  of  his  religion.  I  erha  >s  he 
could  not  help  it;  perhaps  he  had  as  deep  a  vision  as 
anyone  could  expect  from  a  person  caught,  as  he  was, 


. 


. 
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between  two  opposing  outloolcs  on  life.  That  may  be  so* 
but  we  shall  have  cause  to  remark  how,  in  succeeding 

years,  it  was  the  same  kind  of  confusion  which  solidified 

lasting  differences  between  the  various  churches,  that 

broke  away  from  the  main  current  of  Christianity . 

In  conclusion,  unless  like  Flew*  we  avoid  the  results 
of  modern  scholarship,  it  is  only  possible  to  live  with 
the  "Thou  Art  Peter"  story  if  we  regard  it  as  a  product 
of  early  apof3tolic  strife  inserted  by  Matthew  into  his 
account.  For  him  it  was  an  adequate  basis  upon  which  to 
unite  the  divided  Christianity  of  his  day.  The  passage  is 
not  an  historical  statement  of  fact.  It  is,  in  a  pre~ 
doctrinal  period,  an  important  statement  of  doctrine  for 
an  on-going  church. 

(3)  TO  7  DIP  THT  CHURCH  AH ISM? 

"If  Jesus  preached  the  Kingdom,  his  followers 
preached  him": (33}  Mark  1*15  became  Acts  ?:36.  Whatever 
happened  between  the  crucifixion  and  Pentecost,  we  find 
at  the  latter  time  that  the  group  of  people  whom  Jesus 

had  left  behind  him  were  living  a  simple  communal  life 
within  the  Jewish  church. (34) 


(33)  Mont efi ore  CXXIV 

(34)  Acts  Ch.  2. 
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This  early  church  was  chax*act erized  not  only 
by  any  Petrine  authority,  but  by  two  things  besides  a 
common  worship;  the  spirit,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  as 
Lord  and  Christ.  Jesus  was  evidently  replacing  the 
Torah  as  the  saving  revelation  of  God’s  will,  although 
there  was  actually  little  serious  conflict  over  the  two 
at  the  outset.  This  first  attempt  to  realize  the  spirit 
of  one  who  had  taught  that  love  of  God  and  man  were  the 
sole  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  did  catch  something  of  his 
forbe  r  nee,  tenderness  and  humility.  And  these  qualities 
mad  so  vivid  an  impression  upon  their  minds  that  they 
called  him  Messiah  at  a  time  when,  to  any  first  century 
Jew,  the  concept  of  a  flesh  and  blood  Messiah  must  have 
been  exceedingly  repugnant.  It  was  the  highest  category 
in  their  thinking,  and  they  could  do  nothing  less  than 
place  him  in  it.  They  felt  that  Jesus  had  risen,  knew 
that  his  spirit  was  theirs  and  they  went  ahead  in  the 
exuberance  of  that  experience  to  preach  the  salvation  of 
Christ  crucified. 

As  the  church  moved  into  the  Greek  world  it 
carried  the  same  double  pattern  with  its  it  preached  the 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen j  and  it 
lived,  wrote  and  talked  of  the  kind  of  life  which  they 
were  able  to  live  because  of  what  he  had  done  for  them. 


. 
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Throughout  the  Ic'tera  of  '  aul,  and  the  whole  ©v/  Testa- 
neat  ,  the  ••©  ran  a  golden  thread  which  newer  loot  touch 
wit  the  spirit  they  had  gained  from  him* (35 )  At  first 
Ju.UiiotiCf  the  church  became  Helienised  and  then  Latinised, 
3ut  for  ‘  Aul,  "’basically  it  was  the  life  of  Jesus,  lived 
among  his  fellow-Je  m  within  tnc  limitations  of  first- 
century  i  w-nui  and  ide  .la#  that  made  the  Christ  1  ax  Church, 

To  hie  Intimate  followers  that  life  came  as  a  revelation 
of  God*  In  it  they  saw  the  possibilities  of  their  own 
live a |  to  that  goal  they  gave  themselves  without  stint 
in  the  spirit  they  had  caught  from  him** .*(36)  Through 
Jesus  they  bad  a  sense  of  a  direct  relationship  with  God, 
and  were  sot  fro®  from  their  fears ,  The  power  that  moved 
the  church,  the  experience  which  guv#  birth  to  it, 
continued  even  in  the  midst  of  the  vicious  quarrels  which 
plagued  it,  particularly  after  it  became  an  imperial 
church  * 

The  quarrels  and  divisions  were  also  there  from 
the  beginning*  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  Jesus 


(33)  iphesians  4*1-6?  Philip: -lane  ^slT-16;  : •  s  \~9 ? 

Col  loss  iuns  3  53-161  Galatians  SsT  3;  6:1-3; 

Roman®  i  337-59?  1  Corinthians  13* 

(33)  JRCnSn.i,  C.,  p,43. 
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could  not  be  confined  to  the  categories  of  Jewish 
messianism.  The  narrow,  Judaistxc  shell  of  ur  first 
Christian  theology  did  not  satisfy  the  Greeks.  Luke 
makes  James  (Acts  15:1)  look  back  to  the  traditions  of  his 
ancestors,  to  what  had  been  established  by  God  for  his 
chosen  ones  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  And  the  James  group 
died  out  as  a  small  remnant,  the  ^biouites .  Paul  looked 
ahead  to  the  Gentile  world  to  which  he  was  inexorably 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  James.  A  new  environment  demanded 
new  statements  about  Jesus,  about  Jesus’  good  news,  and 
about  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  Paul  fashioned  them 
and  some  of  them  still  live  even  today. 

To  the  Jews  Jesus  had  been  Messiah,  For  the  Greeks 
he  was  Christ  and  Lord.  The  difference  between  the  two 
environments  produced  a  first  class  ecumenical  problem, 
and  one  never  entirely  solved.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
the  division  was  never  healed  was  that  when  they  came 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  God  and  Christ,  the  disputants 
laid  too  much  stress  on  the  thought  categories  which 
suited  their  various  min  3,  and  too  little  on  their 
com;. on  (supposedly)  experience  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  then  was  the  church:  a  saving  experience 
of  God  in  Jesus  (the  spirit),  a  doctrine  abo>  t  Jesus,  and, 


s<r, 


. 
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significantly ,  a  divide.-,  body  in  their  loyalty  to  J'eaus. 

All  this  began,  to  return  to  our  original 
question,  in  an  experience  of  God  in  Jesus;  and  from  that 
t oo k  form  under  pressure  of  the  logic  of  necessity.  In  the 
course  of  its  expansion  in  the  Graeco*1  Roman  world  the  church 
found  it  required  some  criterion  for  genuine  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience;  and  so  the  canon,  the  creed,  and  the  ecclesiastic¬ 
al  hierarchy  were  established  as  sources  of  authority, 
assured  norms  for  the  recognition  of  God’s  grace.  (37) 

The  simple  statement  of  Peter,  (38)  that  you  must  repent, 
be  baptized  and  then  receive  the  gift  of  the  holy  spirit, 
became  greatly  amplified  and  complicated  as  time  went  on. 

The  expected  parousia  became  more  and  more  a  belief  of 
the  past,  and  the  size  and  influence  of  the  Christian 


(37)  LISTZmil  p.  72 
(33)  ACTS  2:38. 
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group  multiplied  rapidly.  The  real  roots  of  authority 
were  bruied  under  a  luxuriant  growth  of  new  approaches 
to  the  reality  of  God  and  new  claimants  to  the  mediator- 
ship  of  his  grace.  Holy  Spirit  gave  place  to  Holy  Creed, 
Holy  Church,  and  in  the  Reformation,  to  Holy  Scripture. 

But  the  real  roots  were  never  entirely  lost,  hatever 
of  life  the  other  developments  possessed  was  due  to  them; 
indeed  without  that  spirit  of  God  which  the  first  Christ¬ 
ians  saw  in  Jesus,  each  of  the  succeeding  periods  would 
be  unexplainable.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  repeat 
what  has  just  been  written  because  we  shall  return  to  it 
throughout  our  discussion,  and  I  believe  it  is  fundamental 
to  an  understanding  of  our  contemporary  church  situation. 

It  was  an  experience  of  God  in  Jesus  that  caused 
his  followers  to  elevate  him  to  the  category  of  divinity. 
And  it  was  experience  of  that  same  spirit  in  the  Christians 
which  drew  others  to  them  in  the  days  that  followed,  "see 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another",  was  the  dynamic, 
the  permanent  element  in  the  rise  of  the  church,  even  as 
it  had  been  in  the  life  of  him  upon  which  the  church  was 
founded.  It  was  their  belief  that  in  Christ fs  love  for 
them,  in  their  love  for  one  another,  they  had  found  God 
and  God  had  found  them! 
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The  root a  of  authority  lay  in  an  experience 
which  '’stung  to  the  heart”,  in  a  life  which  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  love  it  taught  and  preached,  and  in 
fact  that  God’s  Kingdom  was  at  hand.  This  is  the 
permanent  factor  in  Christianity,  transcending  all 
environments ,  and  yet  in  them  all.  What  changes  is  the 
content  of  the  experience  of  repentance  and  ClIcIDO, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out  in  concrete 
terms,  he  turn  now  to  glance  at  certain  cross-sections 
in  the  evolution  of  the  church.  We  shall  find  that  at 
every  step  the  same  question  is  being  ashed,  an: 
answered;  how  can  I  find  God,  how  can  God  find  m&f 
And  we  shall  remember  that  in  the  beginning  was  the 
vision  of  God  seen  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 


■ 
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,,?0.>TCLIC  ■  liiU-IxY  =.  ■  r T  M'JT»  X'.H  OF  l  JlMln 


"<ind  Polycarp  himself  replied  to  .'arcion,  who 
met  him  on  cue  occasion,  and  said,  ’Dost  thou  know  me?* 
fI  do  know  thee,  the  first-born  of  Satan.,r,(l) 

wRis  disciples  will  not  deny  that  his  first 
faith  he  held  along  with  ourselved;  a  letter  of  his 
own  proves  this;  so  that  from  the  future  a  heretic  say 
from  his  case  be  designs ted  as  one  who,  forsaking  that 
wt  ich  was  prior,  afterwards  chose  cut  for  himself  that 
which  was  not  in  times  past. ”{2} 


How  did  the  postles’  Creed  come  to  its 
present  state?  It  represents  the  earliest  and  most  nearly 

!8>  S^h’ck 

tversal  standard  of  fa  ithA orthodox  Christianity  Us  eipr cvaf 
ifsek 

—^ss os see ,  and,  since  many  of  our  churches  still  retain 
it,  an  understanding  of  its  development  is  indispensable 
for  any  discussion  of  the  creedal  basis  of  tae  ecumenical 
movement. 

(i)  . .pc  .-tclic  authority. 

'hen  Christianity  burst  the  bonds  of  Judaistic 
essianism  it  emerged  into  a  gentile  world  so  different 
from  its  Palestinian  home  that  the  Creek  and  Jewish 


(1)  IFSNA&JS,  Bk.  Ill:  III-4 

(2)  THHTULIT^T,  I:  I. 
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elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were  never  entirely 
reconciled.  (3)  The  early  Christians  v/on  their  fight 
for  Independence  from  Judaism,  only  to  be  confronted  with 
Gnosticism,  a  ovement  waich  represented  "the  lent lie 
peoples  in  their  quest  for  rede:  ption'.  (4) 

Gnostlcis  '  wes  a  syncretts :1c  rellgio-phll- 
osophical  movement,  an  attempt  at  a  world  religion,  a 
species  of  mental  culture:  dualistic  in  all  its 

various  forms,  it  appealed  to  the  spirit  in  support  of 
its  contentions,  and  sought  to  replace  the  Christian  Cod 
of  creation  and  redemption  by  a  God  of  pure  spirit  whose 
only  contact  with  the  evil  world  of  matter  was  through  a 
succession  of  emanations  which  proceeded  from  him. (5) 


(3)  LmTr  UFFJfTE,  1:339;  for  an  interestin  ’  instance  of 
Graeco- Judai Stic  compromise  see  THE  DI  DA  Gill,  IX:  1-3: 
"..concerning  the  Cup,  ’We  give  thanks  to  thee,  our 
•"other,  for  the  "~oIy  Tine  of  David  thy  child,  waich 
thou  didst  make  known  to  us  through  Jesus,  thy  c  ild * 

. and  concerning  the  broken  Bread :  "We  ive  thanks 

our  Father,  fer  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  didst 
make  known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  c1 ild”. 

(4)  CARLYON  p.  115. 

(5)  CARLYON  p.  115,  122;  IIAFK..CK  2,  Ch.  IV;  oGIFFFRT  p.151 
HAFNACX  III  :3,  LATOTJRETTF.  p.  330  ff. 
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"The  later  epistles  of  the  :ew  Testament  give  us 
a  reflection  of  the  earliest  struggles  against 
various  heresies.  At  length  gnosis  unfolded  all 
its  glamor  and  its  might,  and  Valentine,  as 
a3  a  thousand  others  with  similar  ideas,  pro¬ 
claimed  tae  superiority  of  a  pneumatic,  who  had 
received  gnostic  illumination,  over  and  against 
the  churches  comi  onplece  writings  which  moved  to 
and  fro  on  the  level  of  everyday  life,  and  ere 
bound  to  traditions  and  literal  forms. "{6} 


ihe  rnostics  were  the  theologians  of  the  first 
centuries,  the  first  to  transform  Christianity  into  a 
system  of  doctrine:  "they  forced  the  issue.  They 
demanded  that  the  practical  way  of  life  offered  by  the 
Christian  preacher  be  sup  lamented  by  a  theoretical 
solution  of  the  deep  Intellectual  problems  of  alert  rinds 
of  the  day.  !  aa’s  salvation  must  be  coupled  with  a 


respectable  system  of  thought", (?) 

The  result  was  that  Christianity  had  either  to 
fora  it3  own  doctrines,  its  own  theology,  or  ive  way 
before  the  various  varieties  of  Onostioism. (8)  Carlyon 
and  others  have  traced  for-  uo  the  >  ints  at  which  the 
impact  of  the  "no s tic  movement  made  itself  felt  in  the 


(6)  LISTZMAKN  p.  72. 

(7)  CARLYON  p.  122. 

(8)  LIKTZMANR  p.  72;  MOFFAT  2  p.  76;  '  ALKER  p.  60; 
FISHER  p.  CO. 
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rise  of  Christianity.  I  enter  at  this  joint  certain  of 
Carlyon’s  illustrations  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
influence  of  pole  leal  thought  in  the  shading  of 
Christ!  n  writings. (9)  Por  recent  Investigators  on  the 
ostle'a  'reed $  have  unduly  stmlmissaS  the  role  the  Gnostic* 

\jU 

and  the  arconites  played  in  its  formation* 


(9)  CaTLYCN  p.  116-120: 

Pauline  Christianity  is  full  of  unmistakably 
Gnostic  conceptions:  flesh  heccneo  evil ,  non  is 
lost,  oa  is  far  away  and  justly  angry;  the 
’humble  Jesus  is  transformed  into  the  figure  of 
a  divine  redeemer.  The  good  ners  of  Cod’s  .gracious 
f  vox’  :ives  way  to  a  theology  of  atoning  sacrifice." 
The  notion  of  salvation  as  8  mystery  delivered  to 
the  preacher  by  his  Lord,  and  to  ell  those  win  the 
s  irit"  who  thus  make  up  the  true  "Body  of  Christ”, 
is  fullest  expressed  in  Ephesians  1:23;  2:20ff ; 

4 : 12f f ;  5:23ff*/ 

Christ  is  the  supreme  figure  among  the  super¬ 
human  figures  of  the  world  (Celossians  1:15;  2:10). 

Tie  connuereu  the  demoic  powers,  (Cclossians  2:15). 
Union  with  Christ  promises  salvation  (Homans  8:18ff. , 
I  Cor.  15:22ff.}.  31 n  and  death  are  conquered 

through  Jesus  (I  Cor.  15:54ff.}.  Gnostic  insistence 
on  a  spiritual  immortality  has  modified  “’mil’s 
Jewish  inneritance  to  the  ;oint  where  he  thinks  of 
a  "spiritual  body”  (I  Cor*  15:37-44).  ynticel  union 
with  Christ  yields  divine  life:  (Tom.  8:1,  II  Cor. 
5:17).  inti-  nostic  pole  ic  is  reflected  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  (see  offatt  n.  530  ff • )  in  I  John 
(1:1;  2:3-6;  4: Iff. ;  2:26),  in  trobrews  against 
docotisra  (10:19-24),  and  in  1:.  (2:5  ff ) ,  II  Tim. 
(4:18),  Titus  (3-4),  Jude  (5:3, 4, 8)  and  IT  eter 
(2  and  3)  the  influence  of  the  heretics  is  slain. 

sffera  scours  that  the  whole  e  r  Testament  contains 
at  least  eleven  of  the  distinctive  narks  of  the 
gnostic  movement .  The  long  list  of  works  against 
heretics  which  we  hove  in  the  thors  such  as  Justin, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  our  contention. 
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Christianity  dwelt,  doctrinally  speaking,  in 
the  midst  of  chaos;  for  gnostic  sects  ?vore  legion*  The 
age  demanded  rational  thought,  and  the  Christians 
preferred  their  own  system  of  ethios  inherited  from 
their  Hebraic  ancestry.  /hat  made  the  struggle  particul¬ 
arly  difficult  was  that  the  Tnostics  appealed  to  the 
same  spirit  as  sanction  for  their  pronouncements  as  did 
the  Christians,  Tor  could  the  Christians  point  to  moral 
character  as  a  test,  for  many  of  the  Gnostics  led  pious, 
sincere  and  devoted  lives. 

It  was  Irenaeus  whose  replies  to  the  threats 
of  the  heretics  1  id  the  foundation  of  the  new  faith.  He 
first  of  all  set  down  that  all  truth  must  be  in 
harmony  with  apostolic  teaching,  which  had  been  given 
the  apostles  directly  by  Jesus. (10 j  Hut  this  only 
raised  the  question  of  who  was  to  judge  the  apostlicity 
of  any  given  beliefs.  Irenaeus*  answer  woo,  the  apostolic 
writings,  the  scriptures,  "the  ground  and  pillar  of  our 
faith”* (11)  2ut  here  again  he  was  on  slippery  ground, 
for  the  Gnostics  were  exports  at  tanking  texts  serve 
their  arguments.  Arena ous  well  know  the  difficulty  and 

(10)  Irenaeus  Book  3;  re**. 

(11)  Irenaeus  Book  Ills  Ch.  1. 
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he  raises  the  question  of  whet  would  have  happened  if 
the  apostles  had  not  left  us  scriptures:  ”v?ould  it  not  be 
necessary  (in  that  case)  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
tradition  which  they  handed  down  to  those  to  whoa  they 
did  conrait  the  Churches?”  (12) 


loth  Irenaeus,  and  his  e!4er  contemporary,  Ter- 
tullian,  recognized  the  difficulty,  and  announced  that 
the  Apostolic  Rules  of  Faith  were  the  norms  by  which  all 
religious  e  perience  and  doctrine  were  to  e  judged. 

Simple  baptismal  formulas  were  used  in  the  churches  and  the; 
were  now  given  an  anti-gnostic  turn  to  satisfy  the  demands 
for  some  form  of  authority.  (13)  They  both  give  several 
versions,  and  the  one  quoted  is  of  special  interest  here 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
faith  throughout  the  whole  world.  It  is  another  ecumeni¬ 
cal  confession,  comparable  with  the  two  we  have  already 
mentioned : 

”The  Church,  thou  h  dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received 
from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  this  faith: 

(She  believes)  in  one  Cod,  the  Father  Almighty, 

Taker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  s er  and  all  the 
things  that  are  in  them;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus, 


(12)  IRSNASUS  III:  Ch.  IV :1 

(13)  HARNACK  111:25-28:  ” 'hat  was  needed  was  an  apostolic 

creed  definitely  interpreted;  for  it  was  only  by  the  aid 
of  a  definite  interpretation  that  the  creed  could  be  used 
to  repel  the  Gnostic  speculations  and  the  Tarclonlte  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity.” 


' 


. 
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the  Son  of  God,  who  became  Incarnate  for  our  salva¬ 
tion;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  proclaimed  through 
the  rophets  the  dispensations  of  God ,  and  the  ad¬ 
vents,  and  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  the  passion, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  ascensirn 
into  heaven  in  the  flesh  of  the  beloved  Christ  .Jesus, 
our  Lord,  and  His  (future)  manifestation  from  heaven- 
in  the  glory  of  the  Father  'to  gather  a!3  things  in 
one',  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of  the  whole 
human  race,  in  order  that  to  Christ  Jesus,  cur  Lord, 
and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  invisible  Father,  ’every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess*  to  Him,  and  that  He  should  e  ecute  judgment 
towards  all;  that  he  may  send  ’spiritual  wickedness*, 
and  the  angels  who  transgressed  and  became  apostates, 
together  with  the  ungodly,  and  unrighteous,  and 
wicked,  and  profane,  among  men,  into  everlasting 
fire;  but  may  in  the  exercise  of  his  grace,  confer 
insort  lity  on  the  righteous,  and  holy,  and  those 
who  have  kept  His  commandments,  and  have  persevered 
in  His  love,  some  from  the  beginning  (of  their 
Christian  course)  and  others  from  (the  date  of) 
their  repentance,  and  may  surround  them  with  ever¬ 
lasting  glory..... the  Church,  although  scattered, 
believes  these  points  (of  doctrine)  just  as  if  she 
had  but  one  soul.....  For,  although  the  languages 
of  the  world  are  dissimilar,  yet  the  import  of  the 
tr  dltion  is  one  and  the  same . **  (14) 

But  this  was  not  the  only  arrow  they  had  in  their  quiver: 

they  appealed  from  scripture  and  creed  to  the  bishops  who 

possessed  apostolic  credentials,  (15)  who  had,  in  other 

words,  received  their  offices  in  regular  succession  from 

the  apostles.  "Let  them  unfold  the  roll  of  their  bishops, 

running  down  in  due  succession  from  the  beginning**,  (16) 


(14)  IRENAEUS  Book  I,  Ch.  X:  1  and  2. 

TERTULLIAN  I,  1:22. 

(16)  TERTULT IAN  I,  1:22. 
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said  Tertullian,  as  he  worked  to  establish  an  apost  lie 
standard  of  authority  that  to  us  seems  farther  removed 
than  ever  from  the  original  impulse  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Christian  movement. 


nevertheless,  it  was  the  impelling  necessity  of 
somehow  guarding  that  spirit  they  had  received  from  their 
faster,  which  led  them  to  invoke  apost  lie  authority. 

But  in  the  doing  of  it  an  absolute  sanction  was  bestowed 
on  the  pest,  vital  experience  gave  way  to  doctrine,  ’pistis’ 
was  replaced  by  ’ gnosis f ,  and  apostolic  became  synonymous 
with  Christian. 

”A  Chris tology  and  a  theology  became  imperative. 

The  simple  beginnings  of  eul  and  John  were  no 
longer  adequate.  They  might  have  developed  into 
the  Gnostic  position  almost  as  well  as  that 
coming  to  be  held  by  traditional  Christianity. 

Cnee  this  ta sk  we s  und ers tcod  i t  wo  s  and  er t e ken . 
ever  against  the  post-resurrection  experience  of 
the  Gnostic  Christians  the  Church  Fathers  set 
the  historical  life  and  teachin  s  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  sacrifice  upon  Calvary  w  s  genuine 
and  accomplished  something  ooth  in  the  conquest 
of  demons  and  also  in  the  salvation  of  men.  His 
resurrection  body  was  the  first  fruits  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christian  believers  of  all  ages. 

Jesus  took  his  place  Tfith  Plato  and  the  philosophers 
as  the  world’s  master-mind.  And  yet  the  Gnostics 
won,  in  part.  The  simple  monotheism  of  Judaism 
gave  way  to  a  learned  doctrine  of  a  three**p arson 
deity,  of  which  the  second  and  third  persons  in 
their  relationship  to  the  first  were  markedly 
similar  to  what  the  'nostics  had  called  er.ia  net  ions.” 

(17) 


(17)  CAR LYON 


p.  128 


Si  J 


' 
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The  needs  of  the  church,  liturgical,  catecheti¬ 
cal  and  confessional,  would  have  and  did  produce  rules 
of  faith.  However,  it  was  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  the 
need  for  a  standard  with  which  to  repel  them,  that  de¬ 
termined  the  content  of  the  creeds;  and  the  doctrine 
which  wns  to  lay  the  dead  hand  of  tradition  upon  a 
living  church,  t  e  dogma  of  apostolic  authority.  alker 
puts  the  matter  very  succinctly:  nAs  a  recent  German 
writer  has  epitomized  the  change:  ’About  50  he  was  of 
the  church  who  had  received  baptism  and  the  roly  Spirit 
and  called  Jesus,  Lord;  about  180,  he  who  acknowledged 
the  rule  of  faith  (creed),  the  Few  Testament  canon,  and 
the  authority  of  the  bishops.*”  (18) 

(2)  THh  FIRST-'CPK  fP  SATAN 

Among  the  Gnostics  none  proved  more  of  a 
menace  to  the  orthodox  than  the  followers  of  'arcion, 
whom  Polycarp  had  characterized  as  "The  first-born  of 
Jaten”.  'arcion  was  a  Christian,  and  a  good  one: 
devoted,  sincere,  Intelli  ent  and  an  excellent  organizer. 
(19)  In  the  year  144  A.D.  his  church  at  Rome  e  communi¬ 
cated  him  on  account  of  the  heretical  nature  of  the 


(18)  V/ALKSR  p.  60. 

(19)  HURhiTT  Ch.  IX 
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reforms  which  he  wus  trying  to  get  it  to  adopt.  As  is 
well  known,  he  proceeded  to  organize  his  own  church,  and 
did  it  so  effectively  that  !!arc ionite  congregations  were, 
at  one  ti le,  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  orthodox. 
They  were  frequently  bet  er  organized  too,  both  institu¬ 
tionally  and  doctrinally,  and  traces  of  their  church  sur¬ 
vived  until  the  seventh  century. 

e  con  imagine,  having  seen  the  reaction  which 
the  ordinary  Inostics  produced  in  the  Christians,  just 
how  bitter  the  protest  against  rare ion  must  have  become. 
Fertullian  and  Irena eus  devote  many  pages  to  him  alone, 
the  latter  a  whole  book.  *  out  of  the  Gnostics  paid  tfttte 
attention  to  rganiza tiou,  but  here  was  a  group  w  o  built  up 
a  strong  opposition  church  with  a  well-defined ,  aggressive 
set  of  doctrines.  The  orthodox  were  hard  pressed  to  make 
absolutely  clear  their  points  of  difference. 

It  is  cCiffert’s  thesis  that  the  Cld  Roman 

(whith  Ues  bek.i»d  I>va?eht  of  Av>*ifias' 

Symbol, A the  basis  of  the  Rules  of  Faith  paraphrased  uy 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  and  the  source  of  our  ApostleS’ 
Creed,  was  "framed  in  opposition  to  Farclon  with  the 
purpose  of  guarding  candidates  for  church-membership 
against  his  errors.”  (20)  Consequently,  much  thnt  wns 
vital  in  the  faith  w  s  omitted p-s*) 

(20)  I^cQI^yyRT  p.  ISO;  see  :'rc~lf  ¥  R  T  g” 


■ 


' 
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Cut  doubt  cast  on  the  argument  sot  forth  by 
:  cCHffert  requires  that  we  examine  it  again,  to  determine 
for  ourselves  whether  the  truth  lies  with  hi®  or  with  his 
opponents,  (21)  They  hold  that  the  Symbol,  and  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  was  simply  a  positive  statement  of  faith, 
an  mansion  of  the  baptismal  formula  independent  of  ex¬ 
isting  errors. 


LoGiffert  traces  our  present  Apostles*  Creed 
back  to  whot  is  known  as  the  Old  Roman  Symbol ,  which  is 
quoted  in  a  work  by  Ruflnus  of  Acquileia,  written  about 
400  ,.3.,  and  a  letter  of  arcellus  of  .ncyrs ,  written 
some  sixty  years  earlier*  Our  earliest  sources  for  the 
Symbol  are  paraphrases  of  it  found  in  Irene eus  and  Ter- 
tuliian,  similar  to  the  one  quoted  on  page  44.  I  quote 
another  source  passage  from  Irena eus ,  and  one  from  Ter- 
tulllan: 

”*.... he  has  a  full  faith  in  one  Cod  Almighty,  of 
whom  are  all  things:  and  in  the  Son  of  Cod,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  in  the 
dispensations  connected  with  Tim,  by  means  of  which 
the  Son  of  God  became  man;  and  a  firm  belief  in  the 
Spirit  of  Cod,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  has  set  forth  the  dispensations 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  virtue  of  which  ?Te 
dwells  with  every  generation  of  men,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Father.”  (22) 


(21)  LIETZSiAlW,  HARNACK  A.,  TIOLL,  rOFTTL* ’  MN 

(22)  IR2TIAKUS,  Bk.  IV.  33:7 
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ni ’e. ..  .believe  that  there  is  one  only  God,  but  under 
the  following  dispensation. ...  that  this  one  only  God 
h  s  also  a  Son,  His  rord ,  who  proceeded  from  Himself, 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  no¬ 
thing  was  made.  Him  we  believe  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Father  into  the  Virgin,  and  to  have  been  born 
of  her — being  both  Han  and  God,  the  Son  of  “an  and 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  been  called  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ;  we  believe  him  to  have  suffered, 
died  and  buried,  according  to  the  scriptures,  and 
after  He  had  been  raised  again  by  the  Father  and 
taken  baek  to  heaven,  to  he  sitting  at  the  right  ha:  d 
of  the  Father,  and  that  He  will  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead;  who  sent  also  from  heaven  from 
the  Father,  according  to  His  own  promise,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  araclete,  the  sanctifier  of  the  ^aith  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son  and 
in  the  noly  Ghost*"  (£33 

A  criticrl  study  of  these  end  other  passages  (24)  yield 
this  reconstruction  of  the  Symbol  os  it  existed  sometime 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century: 


"I  believe  in  God ,  the  other  Almighty,  and  in  Chi  st 
Jesus  his  ONLY  BEGOTTEN  son  our  Lord,  who  was  born 
of  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  and  Gary  the  Virgin,  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried,  on  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from  whence  he  comet  i 
to  judge  quick  and  dead;  and  in  ,?oly  Sririt,  HOLY 
REMISSION  C  ^  SIRS,  resurrection  of  the 
flesh."  (25) 

The  capitalized  ?/ords  are  later  additions,  and  the  freed 
as  a  whole  stands  as  it  was  quoted  by  Bufinus  and  Mar- 
cellU3.  Some  state  that  the  existence  of  certain  of  the 
phrases  from  this  Symbol,  and  from  the  passages  mentioned 


(23)  TLRTULLI/Jb  II,  Oh.  II 

(24)  IREKAEOS,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  X:l;  III,  Ch.  4:2;  V.20:I; 
TERTULLIAN  I,  Ch.  13,  36;  TKRTULLI AN  3,  Ch.I. 

(25)  iloGIFFERT  2,  p.  6-7. 
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in  Irenaeus  and  Tertuliian,  In  earlier  documents,  is 
ev lienee  for  an  earlier  dating  of  the  Creed.  It  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  they  indicate  is  the 
development  of  the  familiar  clause?  which  were  used  in 
the  Creed;  and  they  were  under  the  same  necessity  of 
confuting  error,  ar  was  the  Creed  into  which  they  were 
inserted. 


Three  sources  for  the  Roman  symbol  are  do 
scribed  by  'e&iffert: 


( i 5  Formulated  answer?  to  narcionite  heresies. 

A  the  Symbol  was  drawn  up  to  impress  upon  con¬ 
verts  the  facts  and  truths  most  widely  doubted  at  the 
time:  it  was  devise!  to  shut  out  the  Gnostics,  and  par 

ticularly  the  followers  of  Mare ion.  The  clause  fey 
clause  correspondence  of  heresy  and  answer  is  best  seen 
when  they  are  set  down  side  fey  side:: 


if  ARC  I OB  SAID:  (£6)  Xir  OR  FFT>  :-,hMP: 

(a)  The  Christian  God  is  not  the  (a)  rI  believe  in  God, 
harsh,  creator-ruler  of  the  the  Father  Almighty": 

river  e;  but  another  loving,  that  ' %  all-ruling, 
redemptive  Being,  revealed  all  governing. 

in  Christ. 


(£6)  Fee  especially  Tertuliian,  "Against  Marcion"  1:5, 
and  all  anti-heretical  writings  of  the  early 
churches,  McGiffert  2. 
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(b)  Je  -u  Chri  ;t  Ls  the  son  of 
the  latter  God,  not  the 
former. 

(c)  The  Christian  God  of  love 
will  judge  noone. 


(d )  Jesus  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  spirit  in  a  man’s  body. 


(e)  There  is  no  resurrect ion 
of  the  flesh.  Matter  is 
evil. 

This  leaves  the  clause  0 


(b)  ’'in  Jesus  Christ  His 
son. .  • .’ 


(c)  ”  itteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father, 
from  whence  he  comoth 
to  Judge  quick  and 
dead . . . . H 

(d)  "born  of  Mary  the  Vir 
gin,  was  crucified 
under  lontius  i  ilate 
and  buried,  on  the 
third  day  rose  from 
the  dead,  ascended 
into  heaven... *w 

(e)  "resurrection  of 
flesh*®  (27) 


Holy  Spirit"  the  only  one  un¬ 


accounted  for,  and  It  is  very  significant  that  there  is 


no  comment  or,  it  in  the  Creed,  for  this  is  the  one  point 


where  Gnostic  and  Christian  were  agreed.  That  it  entered 
the  Creed  at  all  is  likely  due  to  its  presence  in  the 


pr ir itive  baptismal  formulas  *pon  which  the  Symbol  was 

based. 

( i X )  Old  Baptismal  formulas . 


It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  triune  formula 

i tv  tie  €§.«<?<!• 

of  Matthew  £8:19  was  the  one  used*  icGiffert  claims  it 


^  j  *■  _ _ _ 

(£7)  That  Is,  *  x  in  Matin,  "caruis 

resurrect  ion  era’’  • 
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Is  too  philosophical  «  statement,  and  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  I  Oman  Symbol,  which  reflect;:  no  sign  of 
the  ret  •'physics'?  controversies  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
"ore  formula  like  "Into  the  name  of  God,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  akin  to  Paul f s  bene¬ 
diction  in  £  Cor.  13:13,  is  a  such  more  probable 
basis.  (£8) 

(iii  )  Third  and  Fp'irth  Century  (and  later'  Lddlt  ions . 

These  are  represented  by  the  capitalized  words 
and  certain  other  phrases  added  after  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  (19) 

’’OILY  3PGGTT EE ’  ,  and  born  of  "IKS  HOLY  "I  IRU” , 
were  probably  added  somewhere  between  the  years  190  and 
£40  when  disputes  with  heretics  had  shifted  ground,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  the  .  4nd--  of  converts  not 
o  much  that  Christ  was  a  man,  ar  that  he  was  divine 

The  phrases  "HC  Y  CHURCH” ,  and  "KFKISr I OH  OF 

nr”  were  added  because  of  the  controversy  over  rost- 


(£8)  McUIFFERT  £,  p.  180  ff. 

(£9)  "Eternal  Life”,  possibly  added  to  round  out  the, 
CreeJ  -v-*  indicate  the  Chris tlan  consequences  oi 

the  expected  resurrect i on  of  a II  flesh.  (Irenaeis, 
Bk.  1:10).  ’’descended  into  hell”;  ’  Catholic” 
Church;  "maker  of  heaven  and  earth”. 


. 
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baptismal  forgiveness  of  sins.  They  assert  that  the 
orthodox  church  is  in  possession  of  the  means  for  such 
forgiveness,  and  that'  whatever  the  lapse?  these  may 
seem  to  lead  to,  the  church  remains  the  "holy"  church, 
the  custodian  of  the  grace  of  0o4# 


From  these  three  sources  the  second  century 


church  at  Rome  constructed  a  Baptismal  Symbol  as  a 
protection  against  the  Marcionitic  heresies  camped  on 
its  very  doorstep.  (SO) 

Thus,  heGiffert  argues,  a  Creed  became  a 
rile  of  faith  for  1  ter  generations , ^wnieh  omitted 
much  that  was  essential  in  the  faith  of  those  who 


drew 


it  up; 


"Its  polemic  character  is  made  evident  both  by 
what  it  asserts  and  even  more  by  what  it  omits. 
There  is  no  reference  is  it  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  Messiahs hip  of  Jesus,  nis  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  his  divinity,  his  pre-existence,  his 
baptism,  his  teaching,  his  revelation  of  God's 
will  and  truth ,  his  sinlessness,  his  works  of 
mercy  and  power,  his  victory  over  demons,  the 
purpose  of  his  d*  ath.  Ko.,t  striding  of  all. 


Christ  is  not  referred  to  as  a  saviour  and  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  is  said  about  salvation.  These  omis- 


(30)  By  the  end  of  the  century  apostolic  authority  was 
assigned  it,  ard  until  the  15th  century  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  respon¬ 
sible  each  for  one  of  its  twelve  clauses.  The 
Ore of  Kicea  supplanted  it  as  a  Baptismal  Formula 
during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  In  the  8th  cen¬ 
tury  the  enlarged  Roman  Symbol,  our  present  Apostle's 
Creed  cane  back  into  use,  probably  because  of* 
Frankish  influence  at  Rome. 


■ 
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s ions  cam  ot  bs  accounted  for  l\  t.ie  brevity  of 
the  Creed,  for  it  is  very  detailed  in  what  it 
■ays  about  Christ  and  even  add.  «ac  :  eemingly 
insignificant  v;ord  'buried*  to  the  words  1  cru¬ 
cified  under  I  ontius  Pilate* •  Certainly  the 
Creed  is  very  far  from  being  a  ensoary  of  the 
church’s  faith  in  the  first  or  second  or  any 
other  century* *  (SI) 


(V/>  /Vi/ 

It  i-  only  on  sue  hyfothesis^ heGiffert  espouses  that 
we  can  account  for  the  omissions  in  the  Symbol, 
its  stress  on  minor  points,  and  the  fact  that  the 
church  should  choo  c  this  point  in  its  history  to  draw 
up  a  FIXED  rule  of  faith. 


•The  case  against  hcG-iffert  *s  interpretation 
is  based  in  great  measure  upon  a  brief  essay  read  bp 
'art  -Toll  before  the  Seri  in  Academy  of  sciences,  en¬ 
titled,  "Concerning  The  Interpretation  of  the  '  econd 
Article  of  the  So-Called  Apostles f  Creed**  (ZZ) 

loll  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  "ton's* 
in  the  second  article  of  the  Creed,  and  asked  which 
of  the  christologiesl  statements  that  followed  then 


(31)  McGIFFFRT  p.  156. 

(32)  f  ee  ;'0F  ILMAK  p.  302-4 
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had  reference  to  Lord,  and  which  to  Son.  (33)  Fur¬ 
ther  study  by  Leltzmann  and  HarnaoL,  brought  out  the 
sugge  tion  that  the  Creed  v*ar  originally  an  expanded, 
threc-art icle  baptismal  formula,  to  which  had  been 
added  a  longer  christological  confession,  cot:  only 
used  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
originating  in  the  KERYGLA  or  common  preaching  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus  Christ.  Metzmann  listed  examples  of 
the  exi  tence  of  .separate  three -article,  ninc-i  ember 
types  of  Apostles'  creed  minus  the  christological 
confession,  and  others  where  the  christological  eon- 
f ess  ion  occurs  after  the  second,  or  after  the  third 
article.  (343 


(33)  The  point  which  he  brought  out  was,  why  were  there 
net  sever.  n tons'*  instead  of  two?  The  Second  Article 
read:  "And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  son  our  Lori,  WHO 
(ton)  was  born  of  holy  ;  pirit  and  Mary  the  virgin,  WHO 
(ton)  «ai  crucified.. ..buried,  rose. ...etc."  Loll  con¬ 
cluded  that  only  ”  on*  was  explained  by  "  lary  the  virgin" 
and  that  'our  Lord'  was  explained  by  the  long  group  of 
phrases  beginning  with  the  second  "ton",  that  is.  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  burial,  resurrection,  ascension,  session  and 
Judgment.  These  six  statements,  so  later  inve  tigations 
of  T-Iarnaeic  aid  Lietzcann  pur  ported  to  show,  were  derived 
from  christological  coni"  ess  ions  recited  during  the  com- 

union  ervices;  and  were  added  later  to  the  customary 
confer sion:  "I  believe  in  God,  Father,  Almighty,  and 
in  Christ  Jeans  his  only  ? on ,  OUR  LORD,  and  in  holy 

pirit,  holy  Church,  resurrection  of  flesh." 

(34)  OEHLMAH  p.  305-11. 


t 
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The  eonclusion  drawn  from  the  work  of  all  three 
scholars  is  summarized  by  Moehlman:  "the  primary  reason 
for  the  origin  and  growth  of  a  Christian  confession  of 
faith  was  the  splrtual  need  of  the  church,  the  need  of 
magnifying  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  requirements  of  the  liturgy*  The  secondary  reason 
was  polemical,  opposition  to  heresy  which  demanded  a 
more  pronounced  emphasis  upon  this  or  that  word  or  the 
reconstruction  of  this  or  that  clause*"  (55) 

Thus,  opposed  to  McGiffert’s  hypothesis-~that 
the  Creed  was  formulated  in  pointed  phrase  to  exclude 
some(the  Gnostics J—  is  the  other  idealistic  theory, 
that  the  Creed  was  formulated  to  advance  religious 
life. 

It±  is  quite  possible  to  admit  the  major  part 
of  the  Holl-Lietzmann-Harnack-Moehlman  thesis,  and  yet 
retain  the  essence  of  McGiffertTs  position.  We  can 


(35)  MQEHUIAN  p.  319;  see  also  LIETZMAHN,  Ch.  IV, 
especially  p.  140,148;  HARNACK  entire, 
especially  p.  71,  85. 


' 

' 
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£rant  that  there  were  other,  independent  forms  of  the 
Symbol,  (36)  that  It  was  an  accident  of  T  j  ire  which 
pcrpetuatel  the  ■version  of  the  legal  Latin  mind,  that 
most  of  the  clauses  had  been  in  use  before  larcion, 
and  even  that  a  ch’istolcgical  confession,  possibly 
taken  from  the  euchari?  t  service,  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  ymbol,  In  other  words,  we  can  admit  that  the 
religious  need  wa a  the  dynamic  factor  the  Symbol  was 
formed  to  serve,  and  still  insist  that  it  was  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Gno tic,  particularly  arcionite,  heresy  which 
determined  its  formal  content,  fhe  sum  total  of  our 
discussion  in  this  chapter  has  demonstrated  how  even 
the  original  clause?  which  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Symbol,  were  called  forth  to  stem  error,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the  Creed  corresponds  point  for 
point  with  the  objections  Marc ion  raised  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  position,  l  hich  ail  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  emergency  created  by  the  rise  of  a  strong 
'  arcionitic  church  that  made  a  fixed,  apostolic  Rule 
of  "aith  necessary. 

The  polemical  nature  of  the  Roman  Symbol  stands 
out  clearly  when  we  realize  the  strains  which  composed 


(36)  KOEKLMAN  p.  318-19 
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the  Christianity  from  which  it  was  constructed.  (37) 

From  Judaism,  it  had  inherited,  among  other 
things,  a  belief  in  a  personal,  righteous  God;  a  strong 

9 

ethical  consciousness;  a  certain  intransigence  and  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  martyr  complex;  a  dream  of  universal ism; 
the  Old  Testament;  an  apocalyptic  note  and  the  second 
coring;  the  eu*  to®  of  special  feast  days;  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  to  baptism  and  the  eucharist;  aid  concepts  of 
righteousness,  faith  and  Justification*  From  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  world  it  had  gained  an  intellectual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  religion;  an  emphasis  on  reason  and  knowledge; 
a  dualistic  world  outlook;  a  concept  of  salvation  as 
union  with  the  divine  spirit;  a  belief  in  immortality 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  onion;  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  of  a  transcendent  God  of  pure  spirit 
in  evil  flesh;  Greek  philosophy;  sacramental  customs , 
and  attitudes  akin  to  those  possessed  by  the  mystery 
cults.  From  the  early  Christian  movement  itself,  news 
of  the  salvation  v?rought  by  Jesus  for  all  men;  his  eon- 
pue  t  over  sin  and  death;  his  oneness  with  God;  and  his 
ordship  o^er  all  the  world.  From  Jesus  it  had  learned 


(37)  Part  of  the  outline  which  follows  is  from 
XtATOGHFTTF  1:301  ff. 
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of  a  God  of  love,  of  His  Kingdom,  of  a  life,  death  and 
resurrection  which  empowered  men  to  higher  living,  and 
of  concepts  of  mercy  and  love  in  the  relationships  of 
nen  to  one  another. 

With  this  rich  heritage  to  select  from,  as  well 
as  their  own  religious  experience,  the  Christians  at 
Rome  entered  into  their  Creel  a  few  statements  about  God, 
about  Jesus  and  about  the  .  oly  Spirit;  statements  the 
details  of  which  are  utterly  incongruous  with  the  space 
given  them,  when  we  think  of  the  place  they  actually 
occupied  in  the  Christian  scheme*  With  the  Creed  of 
IHcea  before  us  we  cannot  excuse  them  on  the  ground  that 
Baptismal  Formulas  are  necessarily  small.  Ho,  lieea  was 
a  philosophical  conflict;  hence,  the  Creed  which  resul¬ 
ted  was  a  metaphysically-stated  one.  Marcionisn  was  a 
very  plain  issue;  and  the  Creed  which  answered  it,  did 
so  directly.  The  Homan  Symbol  came  from  second  century 
Christians  living  in  the  Home  of  their  day;  any  state¬ 
ment  of  faith  they  could  produce  almost  had  to  be  a 
protest  against  error.  (SB) 


(SB)  As  a  matter  of  fact  LXET^mSH  seems  at  times  to 
ad:  it  this,  at!  to  contradict  his  own  argument;  p.  7fc, 

"When  this  sort  of  thing  happened  (gnostic  rise)  the 
church  was  in  very  great  danger,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  effective  nr  ures  of  protection  if  her  unity  and 


. 

4 

. 
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M ow  it  la  only  when  we  have - — the  po  l— 

>s  seel* * 

Hemical  nature  of  the  Roman  Symbol a that  we  can  appre- 
elate  the  Christianity  v/hich  produce i  it.  .  uch  that 
vras  es  entlal  v/as  omitted;  (39)  and  much  that  was 
merely  a  matter  of  the  moment  was  included.  One  would 
rot  learn  from  the  Creed  that  there  were  many  who  had 
’’  alvation  written  on  their  heart  without  paper  of 
ink,’  (4  0)  yet  "even  an  open-eyed  critic  cn  the  out¬ 
side  like  Celsus... .marked  a  specific  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  human  and  divine  that  belonged  to  the  central 
body  of  the  faithful."  (41) 

Paradoxically  enough,  it  was  their  attempt  to 
preserve  the  assurance  of  God’s  presence  with  them  that 
lei  the  Christians  to  imprison  their  religion  it  the 
straight- jacket  of  the  past*  (42)  Harnaek  once  remarked 


purity  were  not  to  fade  Into  a  mere  ideal.  The  danger 
of  dis solution. ...was  never  greater  than  in  the  second 
century,  when  wide  areas  of  the  Orient  were  under  the 

* nf luenr  e  of  a  gnesi  »  ’which  was  pre  ssing  forward  vic¬ 
toriously.  The  church  prepared  a  three-fold  defense.... 
she.... laid  the  foundations  of  theologic  1  teaching  in 
the  Creed....";  p.  124,  5.  HARKACX  111:20-38. 

(39)  See  McGIFFERT,  op.  cit.  p.  158;  cp.  p.  16. 

(40)  IREMrJS  Bk.  IV:  2. 

(41)  MOFFATT  2  p.  70. 

(42)  IRFKA2XJ3  IV:  "The  troth  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  sole  depository  of 
apostolical  doctrine.' 


' 


. 
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that  even  creels  and  dogmas  could  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  gospel,  provided  they  were  not  identified  with 
it.  This  latter  usually  happens,  and  men  like  Luther 
who  seek  God,  and  the  faith  that  he  has  found  them, 
are  given  the  dry  husks  of  a  revelation  found  in  the 
records  of  a  dc  d  past;  so  that  they  often  lose  the 
rower  of  finding  it  in  a  living  present. 

Thus  the  Apostles’  Greed  became  the  basis  of 
faith.  But  it  was  a  fragmentary  basis;  a  basis  which 
substituted  for  a  personal  confession  of  a  spiritual 
experience,  intellectual  assent  to  a  set  of  doctrinal 
and  historical  facts.  The  ’  First-Born  Of  Satan”  v;as 
defeated,  but  Christianity  moved  farther  away  from 
the  roots  of  authority  which  really  nourished  her. 

The  ’Good  Tews  Of  The  Kingdom”  which  had  become  the 
’’Good  Tews  About  Jesus”,  now  became  the  ”Gcod  Hews 
About  The  Apostolic  Faith"  that  had  been  given  by  God 
once  for  all  to  his  saints.  Creed  was  substituted  for 
CREDO,  and  the  result  we  know  today  in  our  own  divided 
Christianity. 

(It)  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh 

Consideration  of  the  clause,  'resurrection  of 
flesh".  In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  raises  an  interesting 
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question.  Dean  Int-  — - t—  that  Greek  thought  v;ould 

hove  been  horrified  by  the  idea#  (43)  laul  avoiles 
the  stn terrier  t  that  flesh  (  )  is  raised.  He 

speaks  of  a  spiritual  body,  a  tt***^*  t>  *ou.  (44) 

laul  is  intent  on  preserving  the  continuity 

lh  Q£-e&c*t. 

of  Christian  personality  after  death,  and  says/vthat 
the  spirit  which  dwells  in  all  true  believers  must  have 
sc?e  body  '1  ‘  ii11'  r"  in  the  next  world  even  a;  it  has 

in  this;  only  after r  it  will  be  a  heavenly  body,  a 
more  suited  to  its  nature.  What  it  will  be  like  God 
alone  knows,  for  it  is  wrought  by  God  himself,  a  sheer 
wonder,  (45) 

Why  then  do  we  read  "resurrection  of  the  flesh" 
in  the  Creed?  It  is  a  case  of  environment  at  work  again, 
shaping  belief.  Paul's  theory  of  a  spiritual  resurrec¬ 
tion  (46)  wa  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Gnostics  and 
.'arcionites,  for  they  denied  x>hysical  resurrection  on 
the  grounds  that  all  flesh  was  evil.  The  fact  that 


(43)  IRGF,  p.  £1  (44)  I  COR.  15:37-44. 

(45)  MOFFAT?  3,  p.  257-262, 

(46)  Remember  that  Paul1#  idea  was  itself  a  compromise 

between  Jewish  and  Greek  beliefs:  resurrection  was  not 
of  the  flesh  «inne,  or  of  the  spirit:  but  of  the 
’’spiritual  bod y"  ^ *T/  /<£> uj 
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their  enemies  held  the  lauline  viev?  so  strongly,  under¬ 
lined  it:  importance  in  the  n-jidt  of  the  orthodox,  who 
finally  began  to  feci  the  need  of  opposing  it.  They 
also  tii ought  it  tended  to  lead  to  imr.or  1  conduct  among 
the  converted.  And  finally,  the  ordinary  person  could 
net  grasp  Paul’s  subtlety:  he  knew  what  a  physical 
body  was,  but  a  ''spiritual  body"  sounded  too  much  like 
a  contradiction  of  terms. 

i  ,  ' 

The  result  was  that  was 

added  to  the  freed  as  an  emphatic  refutation  of  Gnostic 
belief.  (47)  This  anti -I an line  clause  remained  in  the 
Creed,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1557  in  f!Ihe 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man**:  r  I  believe  that  at 
doomsday  all  the  people  of  the  world  that  ever  was  or 
ever  shall  be  unto  that  day  shall  then  arise  in  the 
selfsame  flesh  and  body  which  they  had  while  they  lived 
on  earth. "  Six  years  later,  in  "A  hecessary  Doctrine 
and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man'  ,  the  article  reads 
simply,  ''the  resurrection  of  the  body. ?i  In  this  form 
it  has,  generally  speaking,  pa.  sed  into  use  among 
English-speaking  Christians.  (48) 


(47)  EcGIFFERT  1,  p.  165-169 

(48)  Ibid.  p.  169-170.  However ,  the  word  "flesh*" 

persists  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  Baptismal 
Formula,  (see  p.  306,  "‘i'he  Book  Of  Common 
Prayer ,  Canada?) . 
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The  ambiguity  of  the  English  "body"  made  it 
Lb  la  for  t!  era  to  render  ©V  and  "aural*"  that 

way.  Bat  they  well  knew  that  had  the  Greek  intended 
"body",  as  distinct  from  ’flesh",  it  too  had  a  word 
for  it:  v<s#/»£r  (49)  would  have  been  as  acceptable 

then  as  body  is  for  us  today.  One  is  tempted  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  re  1  reason  for  the  change  was  due  to 
dislike  in  the  minis  of  cultivated  scholars  for  the 
crude  article  published  in  1537.  They  would  know  the 
Pauline  doctrine  and  would  find  it  much  more  aecaptable 
to  their  sixteenth  century,  sophisticated  minds,  the 
final  chapter  of  the  story  has  still  to  be  written  but 
what  is  happening  in  the  Church  of  England  tGday  tends 
to  bear  out  the  suggestion  which  1  have  just  ventured. 

Our  own  mental  climate  is  of  course  far  more 
hostile  to  the  notion  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  such 
less  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  than  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  I  quote  from  two  comments,  one 
clerical,  the  other  by  a  layman,  on  the  report  of  the 
Church  of  England’s  recent  Commission  on  Doctrine: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  Commission 
has  had  the  courage  to  recognise  that  some  Churfeh- 


(49)  Me GIFEERT3, p.  168,  Or  simply,  *  Ttfiry 


6  T  &<&/•''  K  (£.  us  is  y  <2  CL  A '£><*-» 
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men— more  perhaps,  than  is  commonly  supposed— can 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  apart  from 
belief  in  the  \  irgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  and  His 
phy  r-  i  c  a  1  R  es  urre  c  1 1  on  • ”  ( 50 ) 

’’The  virtual  permission  given  b.  the  Report,  to 
accart  or  reject  miracles  is  a  landmark  of  Angli¬ 
can  theology ,  even  though  the  chairman  in  his 
Introduction  complains  of  the  'monotonous  unifor¬ 
mity  '  of  the  world  without  them,  which  is  hardly 
a  convincing  argument,  fir  liar  permission  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  regards  the  Virgin  Birth  and  Our  Lord’s 
Bodily  esurrection.  About  the  former,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  ff ittingness *  is  often  used  in  support  of 
t:  e  traditional  view.  It  is  too  facile  a  method* 
for  it  could  equally  well  be  maintained  that  it 
would  be  :  ore  fitting  were  our  Lord's  an  ordinary 
human  birth,  Similarly  in  support  of  the  Bodily 
Resurrection  we  read  on  p,  87,  'To  some  of  us  it 
arrears  to  be  of  vit*  1  importance  that  the  sup¬ 
remacy  of  'plrit  should  be  vindicated  IB  the  ma¬ 
terial  creation. . . . .Here  is  the  'fittingness ' 
argument  again.  Trith,  however,  should  be  based 
on  evidence  rather  than  on  what  almost  amounts 
t o  ts ste*  * . ., 

fthen  it  reaches  the  question  of  future 
resurrection  of  mankind  the  Commission  affirms 
on  p.  £09  that,  'while  we  ought  to  reject  quite 
frankly  the  literalistic  belief  in  a  future  re¬ 
suscitation  of  the  actual  physical  frame  which  is 
laid  in  the  tomb,  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 
the  soul  or  spirit  will  still  have  its  appropriate 
organ  of  expression  and  activity,  which  is  one 
with  the  body  of  earthly  life  in  the  sense  that 
it  benre  ¥he  same  relation  to  the  same  spiritual 
entity, ' 

Fere  evidence  is  frankly  unobtainable,  so, 

as  before,  resort  is  had  to  'f itt ingneos '•  Low  can 
such  things  be  even  guessed  at (51) 


"Lesur  recti  on  of  the  flesh/’  /s  '*h  t'nj, 

and  the  wind  seems  to  be  blowing  in  the  same  direction 
in  respect  to  the  Pauline  theory  of  spiritual  resuscitation. 


(50)  JOTTYR  WORTH ,  p.  599 


(51)  MODIFY,  p.  375-6 
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■"he  history  of  this  clause  from  the  oldest 
Creed  i  another  illustration  of  the  the  'it  that  en¬ 
vironment  moulds  the  formal  content  of  belief.  Just 
ns  a  set  of  second  century  prejudices,  coupled  with  a 
heresy,  forced  ’flesh"  into  tne  Creed;  so  a  set  of 
sixteenth  century  prejudices,  coupled  with  a  schism, 
permitted  its  modification  to  ’’body”.  And  a  twentieth 
century  set  of  prejudices,  combined  with  the  need  for 
church  01I0H,  may  even  cause  the  Pauline  belief  to  be 
dre.  cd  a:  an  obligatory  article  of  faith. 


*- 
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iv 

C’.DSCH  Mil)  STATS 

"The  prelates  of  the  third  century  imperceptibly 
changed  the  language  of  exhortation  into  that  of 
command*  He  can  no  longer  have  God  for  his  Father, 
who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother. w  (1)  f,For 
my  part  I  should  not  believe  the  Gospels  except 
as  moved  by  the  authority  of  the*  Church.”  (£} 

"The  Kr per or  had  got  what  he  asked,  he  had  shown 
that  he  ruled  the  church ,  and  he  had  got  a  formula 
(Ch a Iced on)  by  which  he  was  able  henceforth  to 
decide  what  war  orthodox  and  what  was  heretical. n  (3) 


The  discussion  in  this  chapter  deals  with  a 
nevt  period  in  church  history,  the  first  2>©ric&  of  im¬ 
perialist  Christianity,  or  Christian  imperialism.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  become  a  state  religion  and  another  fore:  of 
authority  has  attached  itself  to  it.  . e  shall  take  a 
look  at  the  chief  factors  operative  in  the  formation  of 
the  Creed  of  Kleea,  the  break  between  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches,  and  the  schism  of  the  Coptic  Church. 


(i) 

CHRISTIANITY.  A  STATE  RFTJGIOH 

The  reign  of  Constantine  is  one 

of  the  great 

(1) 

(2) 

&IS&0IU  1:586  and  SMIil,  p.  4» 
AUCCSTIKS*  p.  111.  -  (3)  IIARRACK, 

IV  :m. 
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landmarks  In  the  history  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  Church,  (4)  In  the  year  323,  when  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  his  rule  over  the  whole  empire,  Constantine 
took  further  steps  to  forward  a  policy  v?hieh  was  devised 
to  hold  together  an  uncertain  and  crumbling  Ftate.  Ke 
roved  his  capitol  to  the  Creek  and  Christian  city  which 
bears  his  name  today*  he  cert,  rallied  the  adit  inis  trat  ire 
system  and  did  away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  the  an¬ 
cient  lej-uhlic*  And  he  replaced  a  disintegrating  state 
religion  b;  the  ae;v  and  powerful  Christianity  which  his 
predecessors  had  wasted  so  ma eh  energy  in  trying  to  ex- 
terr  inate.  dll  three  roves:  the  irreparable  breach 
between  Fast  ard  . ect;  the  assumption  of  dictatorial 
powers;  and  the  elevation  of  the  Church  to  become  a  de¬ 
partment  of  State  left  their  mark  on  the  doctrine  and 
organisation  of  the  apostolic  religion,  and  ^helped  to 
determine  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  spread* Si  (5) 


(4)  FISHER,  p*  SB:  ,TFhe  whole  course  of  European  history 
(would  have  been  otherwise,  had  Constantine  declined  to 
accent  Christianity  an  an  authorized  religio  ,  or  failed 
to  summon  the  Council  of  itlcaea*  ;  see  also  HUSSELL, 

p.  107  ff. 

(5)  LATOURETTF,  1:172-4,  356-62,  p.  362: "Christianity . . . . 
thrust,  still  plastic,  into  the  Mediterranean  world,  had 
been  largely  shaped  by  its  environment.  Some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  then  acquired  pars]  into  succeeding  ages  and 
were  accorded  sanctity  and  regarded  as  norms ... .for  better 
or  lor  worse  the  Christianity  of  subsequent  ages  has  borne 
the  marks  of  the  world  and  the  cultures  in  which  it  was 
cradled. " 


7£ 

From  a  persecute!  sect  Christianity  became  a 
'"tate  Church,  w’  th  the  re  ources  and  power  of  the  Empire 
behind  it*  (6)  The  drawback,  of  course,  wars  that  the 
rev*  religion  of  the  Empire  became  the  Empire  rs  religion. 
For  Constantine  hr rl  adopted  it,  feeling  that  in  it  lay 
the  force  which  could  Integrate  his  possessions;  and  he 
expected  it  to  carry  out  that  task*  (?) 

it  inevitably  happened  that  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  tended  to  become  the  will  of  the  Church:  Shat- 
ever  i  will,  bo  that  esteemed  a  canon.  Either  obey  or 
go  into  banishment.”  (8)  if ter  Constantine,  especially, 
the  imperial  authority  constantly  interfered  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters  of  every  description*  (9)  The  Ihiperor 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  virtually  head  of  the  Church. (10) 
Tie  called  its  Councils,  created  and  proclaimed  its  Law 
in  the  interim  periods  when  there  were  no  Councils,  and 
even  appointed  its  chief  bishops*  (11)  He  enforced 


(6)  GIj  30 u,  II: £01,  LATOURETT25:  1:330-33. 

(7)  GlhBOR,  11:165,  FISHER,  103. 

(3)  C  IUS  in  i  IS;  see  also  :.AVT,,  p*  111, 

40HTCREIF,  p.  118,  and  AYER ,  p.  358. 

(9)  GIBBOK,  1:185. 

(10)  .xICIE  aGE,  549;  SEIGEOflOS ,  67;  WALKER,  15 4  ff. 

(11)  BURY,  p.  517-19;  McKIRKOH,  p.  649  ff.;  FISHER,  p.125-6. 


. 
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unity,  OX)  exterminated  opposition,  (13)  defined  doc¬ 
trine,  (14)  and  in  general  laid  a  controlling  hand  upon 
the  course  of  Christianity  whenever  it  appeared  tc 
falter  in  the  assigned  it# 

The  result  war  that  a  despotic  temper  and  an 
authoritarian  for??1  of  government  was  implanted  in  the 
Church:  'with  the  autocratic  trend  of  the  imperial  rule, 
a  religious  intolerance  arose  which  was  much  sore  un¬ 
yielding  than  had  been  that  of  the  Empire  at  its  height.” 

(15)  The  fast-fast  split  issued  in  the  ’ultimate  bi¬ 
section  of  r‘atholicismr  (16);  and  religious  controversy 
rapidly  became  the  medium  through  which  a  host  of  nation¬ 
alistic  animosities  were  expressed.  (17)  In  the  West* 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  gradually  declined,  and  was  re- 


(12)  LATOURETTE ,  1:172;  * Christ isnity  became  a  state 

re  1  igic-n.... conversion  for  many  was  now  tier  of  policy.# 
. ..Of  the  several  types  of  Christianity  the  state  gave  its 
ip port  to  one.  After  sore  vacillation  it  settled  down 
to  the  endorsement  of  that  which  was  recognised  at  Eiceae 
as  orthodox.'  fee  also  In  KIN  FOE ,  p.  546;  SFIGEOBOS ,  66-7. 

(13)  Cf.  the  tolerant  spirit,  however  forced,  of  the 
Edict  of  Valerius  (GIB30R  1:653)  with  the  Codex  Xheodosi- 
finus:  XI  X;  10,  14-16  and  21,  23  (ACT,  p.  371-2).  See 
also  v  i ■> Ij/ Tl  ,  p«  lo5. 

(14)  FISHER,  p.  139;  TALKER,  p.  117,  127;  McGIFFERT  p.£6< 

(15)  USOURl'TTE  1:184,  set  also  WELLS ,  r>.553,  McKIN  iOH,  566 

(16)  See  HARNAGK,  III:  12;  UOFFATX,  p.  145. 

(17)  HARNACK,  p.  196:  ’’The  forces  which  from  4 44  onwards 
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placed  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  bishop  of  Rone,  who  con¬ 
tinued  for  centuries  to  exercise  both  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  authority  over  the  subjects  under  his  sway. 

The  Christianity  of  Jesus,  the  good  news  preached 
by  his  disciples,  the  apostolic  faith,  all  were  enshrined 
in  an  authoritarian  state  system  that  dealt  intolerantly 
with  any  attempt  to  question  its  privileged  position 
from  that  time  forward.  It  was  not  until  1787  that  any 
state  vms  to  insist  upon  complete  religious  toleration 
and  the  impartial  treatment  of  all  Christian  groups  un¬ 
der  its  flag. 

(it)  TIIP  CQUBCIL  OF  KICAEA 

Ko  sooner  had  Cons tontine  acted  on  the  idea 
that  Christianity  could  be  an  ally  in  his  struggle  for 
empire  unity  than  wide-spread  division  broke  out  within 
the  church  itself.  There  had  been  heresy  and  dispute 
in  the  past  but  the  presence  of  persecution  had  forced 
the  Christians  to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves. 

Inity  in  divert ity  sues  up  the  ante-Constantinian  posi¬ 
tion  of  Christianity:  up  to  that  time  the  church  as 


determined  the  great  decisions  (re  dogma)  and  actions 
were  throughout  political.’1  3ee  also  HJRY  op.  cit., 
J40FFATT  p.  187,  WALKER,  p.  147,  157. 
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such  possessed  no  clear  cut  system  of  doctrine  nave  the 
rules  of  Faith  of  her  leading  dioceses.  Indeed  the  sharp 
conflidt  waged  with  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  had  produced 
a  variety  of  defences  of  the  orthodox  position;  arid  these 
now  became  the  subject  of  dissension. 

Arianism,  as  the  conflict  which  led  to  the 
Council  of  I icaea,  wan  called,  v/as  essentially  a  question 
for  the  'Eastern  church.  The  more  practical  West  was 
content  with  the  Roman  Syi  bol  as  a  norm  of  Doctrine;  but 
the  Fast,  intellectual,  and  of  a  speculative  turn,  could 
not  refrain  from  philosophic  speculation  on  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Christian  religion.  (18)  The  quarrel 
originated  in  a  difference  between  the  bishop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Arius,  one  of  his  presbyters,  over  the  nature 
of  Christ’s  relationship  to  God.  Gibbon  has  very  prop¬ 
erly  remarked  that  it  ’’derived  from  the  abuses  of  philo¬ 
sophy,"  (19)  since  it  was  confusion  between  Adoptionist 
and  Log03  Chris tologies  that  issued  in  the  abstract 
metaphysical  discussions  which  took  place  at  licaea. 


(18)  CURTIS,  p.  65:  "The  protagonists  in  the  Arian  con 
flict  were  Greek-speaking  theologians,  mainly  from  the 
speculative  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Caesarea.  Of  the 
bishops  who  assembled  at  the  imperial  summons,  the  vast 

majority  were  from  Eastern  sees. 

(19)  GIBBON,  11:206 


. 
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The  problem  the  philosophers  faced,  was  whether 
or  not  the  pre-existent  Ton  Of  God  (the  Logos),  incar¬ 
nate  in  Jesus  Christ,  possessed  the  full  deity  of  God,  (£0) 
Origen,  the  great  Flatonic  theologian  of  Alexandria  had 
taught  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  but  a  Son  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Father,  (£1)  Lucian  of  Antioch  had  em¬ 
phasized  the  unity  and  self-contained  existence  of  God  (££) 
(which  he  had  learned  from  iaul  of  Sasosta  and  Aris¬ 
totle  (£3)  )  and  taught  that  Christ  was  a  creature,  ra 
heavenly  being  who  was  created  by  God  out  of  nothing, "  (£4) 

Arius  and  Alexander,  his  bishop,  came  into  con¬ 
flict  when  the  former  preached  the  doctrines  of  Lucian 
in  the  latter's  church.  Alexander,  emphasizing  one  side 
of  Origan's  teaching,  argued  the  es  ential  one -ness  of 


(£0)  fcGIFFERT,  p.  £46f. 

(£1)  TiALK^?,  p,  81:  * His  generation  is  as  eternal  and 

everlasting  as  the  brilliancy  which  is  produced  from  the 
sun  (DE  FRIfiC XII IS  I;£:4)".  Yet  Christ  is  "a  second 
God."  (CFLSUS  5:39)  See  also  ADMT,  p.  431. 

(££)  WALKER,  p.  114  (£3)  McKIBKOB,  p.  556 

(£4)  McJCIKEOIf,  p.  555,  KcGIFFFRT,  op,  eit.,  HARKACK  IV  :6: 
"In  Lucian's  teaching  Adoptlonism  is  combined  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  a  creature,  and  this  form  of 
doctrine  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  Aristotelian  philo¬ 
sophy  and  based  on  the  critical  exegesis  of  the  Bible.'' 
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Christ  with  God,  "begotten  not  oat  of  that  which  is  not, 
but  of  the  Father,  who  is; - -the  Son  is  immutable,  per¬ 

fect  like  the  Father .the  Son  always  existed  of  the 
Father. r (£5)  Arius  replied  that  Alexander  was  teaching 
the  "unbegotten  begotten1' .  And  that  he  himself  taught 
and  believed  "the  Son  was  not  begotten,  nor  in  any  way 
part  of  the  Unbegotten. ... .before  He  was  begotten. .. .or 
created,  or  purposed  or  established  He  was  not.  We  are 
persecuted  because  we  say  that  the  Son  has  a  beginning, 
but  that  God  is  without  beginning."  (£6) 

In  the  year  321-1 £  Arius  wa3  condemned  by  a 
synod  which  Alexander  had  summoned  to  meet  in  Alexandria. 
Afterwards  both  he  and  Arias  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  in  support  of  their  separate  atti¬ 
tudes,  thus  precipitating  controversy  on  a  large  scale. 
"Disputes  and  contentions  arose  in  every  city  and  in 
every  village  concerning  theological  dogmas.....  £hese 
were  indeed  scenes  fit  for  the  tragic  stage,  over  which 
tears  might  have  been  shed.  For  it  was  not,  as  in  bygone 
days,  when  the  church  was  att  eked  by  strangers  and  ene¬ 
mies;  but  nov7  nations  of  the  same  country,  who  dwelt 


(25)  AYFR,  p.  301,  (Fror  a  letter  by  Alexander  in 
THFCDORFT,  Hist.  Ec.  1,3) 

(26)  AYER,  n.  302,  (From  a  letter  by  Arius  in  THFODQRET, 
Hist.  Ec.,  1,4). 
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under  one  roof  and  sat  down  at  one  table,  f ought  against 
each  other,  not  with  spears,  but  with  their  tongues."  (£7) 

This  was  the  situation  when  Constantine  turned 
to  the  church  fresh  from  his  victory  over  Licinius.  Not 
unnaturally  he  was  quite  irritated  by  what  seeded  to  be 
a  petty  s  tuabble  in  the  institution  whose  unity  he  had 
<u- t  decide  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  supports  of  em¬ 
pire  stability.  After  discovering  by  letter  that  the 
Alexandrian  disputants  would  not  agree  to  differ,  (£8) 
he  cast  about  for  a  means  of  establishing  some  norm  of 
belief  which  he  could  use  to  enforce  uniformity.  {£9} 

Some  years  earlier  he  had  attempted  to  solve  the  Dona- 
tlst  schism  by  means  of  a  Church  Council;  and,  acting 
on  that  precedent  and  the  advice  of  his  Spanish  bishop, 
'tosius  of  Cordova,  he  ordered  an  assembling  of  a  council 
of  the  whole  church,  the  first  Tcumenlcal  Council,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  content  of  orthodoxy.  (SO) 


(27)  THEODORE*.  Hist.  Ec.  1,  5  (in  KdCIKNQH  557) 


(28)  HFF2XF,  p.  260,  HARK AC K.  IV: Ilf. 

(29)  MCKESSON,  p.  554,  CAGE,  p.  125-7,  JOBES ,  p.  94, 
CURTIS,  p.  66. 


(30)  JITF-  LE,  p.  281:  note  the  manner  in  v;hich  he  ad¬ 
dresses  them  at  the  opening  meeting:  rl  consider  dis¬ 
union  in  the  Church  an  evil  more  terrible  and  more  griev¬ 


ous  than  any  hind  of  war . .ihen  JL  was  told  of  the  divi¬ 

sion  that  had  arisen  among  yoi....T  convened  you  without 


delay.  But  I  shall  not  believe  m 
til  I  have  united  the  minds  of  a 


end  to  be  attained  un- 
..."  (EU:  I  IS:  Vita  Consl 
ill : 12 ) 


. 


' 
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The  Council  met  in  325,  and  its  deliberations  resulted 
in  a  complete  victory  for  Athanasius,  deacon  in  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  soon  to  be  the  successor  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  now  the  chief  antagonist  of  irius.  The  Creed 
of  Hieaea  is  thus  another  ecumenical  statement,  to  be 
compared  with  those  v/e  have  already  spoken  of: 


"He  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
aTT  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  His  Father, 
only  begotten,  that  is  of  the  OHS IA  of  the  Father, 

God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true  God; 
begotten,  not  made,  of  one  substance  (Homoousisios ) 
with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  who  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven 
and  was  made  flesh  and  was  made  (became }  man,  suf¬ 
fered  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  ascended  into 
the  heavens  and  comes  to  Judge  living  and  dead." 

But  those  who  say  there  was  when  He  was  not, 
and  before  being  begotten  He  was  not,  and  Ke  was 
made  out  of  things  that  were  not  or  those  who  say 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  a  different  substance 
(hypostasis)  or  being  (oasis)  or  a  creature,  or 
capable  of  change  or  alteration,  these  the  Catholic 
Church  anathematises  *,!  (31) 


us  listinct  from  the  Apostles*  Creed  this  Creed  begins  in 
the  first  person  plural:  it  is  a  step  removed  from  a 
personal  confession*  The  anathematizing  elaures  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  Arians  were  to  be  eliminated;  they 
nere  dropped  later,  but  the  damage  had  been  done*  However 


(31)  AYER.  p.  306 

HARNACK,  IV: 50 


■ 
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necessary  the  step  had  been  the  essence  of  Christianity 
was,  at  lUcaea,  expressed  in  the  categories  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy  which  we  have  long  outlived,  and  from  which  it  has 
never  really  been  released. 

The  ’’HOkOOJ? I0S”  phrase,  soon  to  become  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Athanasians,  was  inserted  into  the 
Creed  at  the  behest  of  the  Emperor,  according  to  Walk¬ 
er.  (32)  It  was  backed  by  Ho  si  us  from  the  'West,  and  by 
'slexandria  and  others,  from  the  East,  (33)  and  to  the 
Emperor,  who  wanted  the  impractical  mystery  settled  im¬ 
mediately,  it  looked  like  as  substantial  a  basis  of 
unity  as  could  be  secured  froa  those  at  the  Council. 

The  majority,  who  were  not  quite  sure  what  to  think, 
and  the  remainder,  save  two,  yielded  to  the  imperial 
persuasion:  "The  ;»thanasian  party  had  triumphed  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  its  imperial  patron  in  its  support 
and  the  pliability  of  its  opponents.  With  it,  too, 
had  triumphed  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  theological 
discussion  and  the  principle  of  inflicting  and  enforcing, 
by  the  r’tate,  civil  penalties  for  theological  opinion.”  (34) 


(32)  WALKER ,  p.  117;  also  see  BURK,  p.  239;  HARK AC K  IV: 50. 

(33)  AYER,  p.  300. 

(34)  &CKIUJI0!!,  p.  566,  see  also  563-5;  FISHER,  p.  139, 
KoQIFFERT,  p.  266;  HARKACX  IV: 56;  HEFELE,  p.  239,  292; 
CURTIS,  p.  66;  CASE,  p.  127. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  Emperor’s  presence  was  the 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  Council’s  find¬ 
ings  :  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  trans¬ 
fer  red  to  the  Creed.  (35) 


After  reading  the  lieterature  about  the  Kicene 
struggle  one’s  first  impulse  is  to  dismiss  it  as  a  petty 
squabble  over  words.  It  was  much  more  than  that.  The 
words,  heavy  and  inexcusably  metaphysical — when  v;e  think 
of  the  average  church  member  for  whom  they  were  osten¬ 
sibly  1. nt ended — were ,  it  is  true,  drawn  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  philosophy  of  the  time: 


’If  the  Stoic  metaphysics  had  been  dominant  instead 
of  the  Platonic,  and  the  immanence  of  God,  or  the 
oneness  of  divine  and  human  nature,  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  lieene  theologians,  the  dcetrire  of 
the  Trinity  would  have  been  unnecessary;  the  reli¬ 
gious  interest — to  find  God  in  Chr ist--could  then 
have  been  conserved  without  distinguishing  the  pre¬ 
existent  Son  of  God  from  the  Father."  (36) 


The  authoritative  form  in  which  the  Creed  was  drawn  up 


(35)  SEIGNOBOS ,  p.  66  f.:  "Constantine  forced  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  formulate  a  confession  of  faith,  the  Hicene 
Creed,  which  should  be  binding  upon  all  Christians,  thus 
formulating  as  a  rule  of  absolute  law  religious  opinions 
which  had  remained  controversial.  He  imposed  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  Church  an  authoritative  discipline 
which  prepared  the  way  for  an  obligatory  unit  of  belief 
in  Europe."  RICHARDSON,  5£-5. 

(36)  McGIFFERT ,  p.  275. 
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was  due  to  Imperial  influence  and  political  necessity. 

"The  Church  had  be cone  an  official  institution  of  the 
Fmpire;  it  was  not  the  spontaneous  conviction  of  Chris¬ 
tians  which  had  secured  the  absolute  unity  of  doctrine 
within  the  church,  but  the  material  powers  of  the  Emperor," 
(37) 

But  still  the  driving  force  which  had  produced 
the  controversy  vjus  religions.  Aritis  was  a  logic-chopper 
whose  chief  concern  was  for  a  consistent  monotheism.  (38) 
"One  has  absolutely  nowhere  the  impression  that  he  and 
his  friends  are  in  their  theology  concerned  with  com¬ 
munion  with  God,"  (39)  He  held  that  Jesus  was  neither 
God,  for  there  was  only  one  God,  nor  man,  for  Christ  had 
been  preexistent.  Athanasius,  on  the  other  .hand,  was 
primarily  interested  in  preserving  the  reality  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  salvation.  (40)  He  was  true  to  the  spirit 
of  his  time  and  place  in  demanding  that  there  be  a  real 
bridge  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  To  the  Greek 
mind  God  was  in  his  heaven,  man  was  on  earth,  and  only 
actual  contact  with  divinity  could  assure  men  of  rederop- 


(37)  SEIGBOBOS,  p.  67;  (38)  AYER,  p.  299;  (39)  HAR- 

BACK  IV:  42. 

(40)  For  the  two  positions  see  AYER,  p.  297-1506;  see  also 
ADENEY,  p.  43-5,  HARNACK  IV :  p, 2-59,  HEFELE,  p.  231-261, 
McGIFFBRT,  Ch.  13,  and  RICHARDS OB,  p.  43-55,  for  outline 
of  them. 
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tion.  Salvation  coal!  only  be  the  work  of  (rod,  not  of 
any  creatnre  of  God ,  and  Athanasius  ’’knew"  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  Jesus  must  be  as  divine  as  God  and  as  human 
as  man.  He  "knew”  that  God  was  not  wholly  unknown  but 
had  taken  action  in  history,  in  Jesus,  to  bring  men  into 
fellowship  with  him.  (41)  And  he  saw  clearly  that  the 
Jesus  of  Arius 1  description  had  neither  attained  to  God 
in  the  manner  of  the  Adoptionists ,  nor  was  he  one  with 
God  as  the  Logos  Christologists  affirmed.  "Arius  f  teach¬ 
ing  therefore,  was  so  dangerous,  that  it  undermined  the 
whole  possibility  of  salvation. n  (42) 

Once  again  we  see  the  problem  emerge:  hew  are 
men  to  be  sure  of  a  gracious  God?  Athanasius  had  known 
God  in  Jesus  and  the  oiily  way  he  could  rationalize  his 
experience  was  in  terms  of  a  substance  philosophy  which 
was  not  capable  of  grasping  the  distinctions  he  sought 
to  express.  Logically,  there  is  no  actual  referent  in 
the  world  for  the  Being  which  the  Nieene  Creed  describes, 
but  Athanasius  put  up  with  the  absurdity  of  this  formu- 


(39  Contfd)  As  unbiased  a  mind  as  one  could  w ish  for,  in 
this  matter,  the  great  ’Jnitarlan.  Dr.  James  Aartineau,  once 
said:  "If  I  had  lived  when  Athanasius  contested  the  teach¬ 

ing  of  Arius,  I  should  have  been  on  the  side  of  Athanasius, 
because  Arius  robs  humanity  of  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  the  example  of  the  man  Christ  Jesu3,  living  a  perfect 
life  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Bivine.”  (Quated  by 
LUlliJ,  p.  407);  Karnack  and  Carlyle  both  credited  Atiiana- 
ein°  with  saving  Christianity  from  extinction. 

(41)  KRUGER,  p.  825;  (42)  COLLIRS ,  p.  66. 
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lntion,  arid  also  sacrificed  the  historical  Christ,  to 
save  "the  religious  conviction  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  perfect  fellowship  with  God.”  (43)  ”It  was 
no  °  tall  achievement  to  get  the  matter  settled  once  for 
all  that  even  if  God  be  nowhere  else  present  in  person 
in  this  world.  He  was  at  least  substantially  present  in 
Christ."  (44) 

To  recapitulate:  the  religious  motive,  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  salvation,  produced  the  Arlan  controversy;  an 
ideological  climate  gave  the  Creed  its  abstruse  termin¬ 
ology;  and  political  pressure  forced  the  disputants  to 
come  together,  to  agree  on  a  compromise  formulation,  and 
to  invest  their  statement  of  agreement  with  absolute 
authority . 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  extensive 
account  of  the  sequel.  As  we  would  expect  the  decision 
settled  very  little,  and  Constantine's  hope  for  a  united 
church  was  doomed  from  the  start.  As  soon  as  the  Coun¬ 
cil  broke  up  the  majority,  who  had  gone  away  dissatis¬ 
fied,  gathered  around  their  respective  champions  and 
conflicts  began  which  took  centuries  to  settle.  Gibbon 


(43)  HARHACK,  p.  49. 

(44)  JOKES,  p.  103. 


35 


q'-iotc^  Hilary  of  Poitiers: 


"It  is  a  thing  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous, 
that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among 

men,  as  many  doctrines  as  Inclinations . the  Homo- 

ousion  is  rejected  and  received  and  explained  away 

by  successive  synods . Every  year,  nay,  every 

noon  we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mys¬ 
teries . We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others 

in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others...."  (45) 


Soon  there  were  at  least  three  varieties  of  Arians ,  and 
the  Emperors  themselves  varied  in  their  allegiance  bet¬ 
ween  the  squabbling  parties. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  Athanasius  remained  the 
indomitable  champion  of  Mcene  orthodoxy.  Frequently 
Arianism  was  dominant  and  he  found  himself  opposed  to 
the  imperial  throne.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  one 
Christian  vjho  consistently  resisted  the  control  of  the 
church  by  the  head  of  the  state."  (46)  He  was  expelled 
from  his  bishopric  five  times,  and  spent  nearly  twenty 
years  as  an  exile  or  fugitive;  (47)  his  life  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  force  ideas 
upon  men  instead  of  securing  their  acceptance. 


(45)  GEBBOH  IV  :  2£3  (from  SOCRATES ,  I:  £3) 

(46)  CASE,  p.  131. 

(47)  GIBBOK  IV : S35,  remarks  his  character  superior  to  em¬ 
perors;  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRIT,  on  "Athanasius";  see  also 
KcGIFFERT,  p.  £66-7. 
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In  381.  a  last  attempt  to  secure  a  union  of  the 
Arians  and  the  orthodox  was  made  at  a  Council  held  in 
Constantinople.  From  that  time  the  orthodox  State  Church 
was  established,  laws  against  heresy  were  passed  such 
as  those  referred  to  on  page  three,  and  Arianism  gradu¬ 
ally  melted  away,  its  last  refuge  being  among  the  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples.  The  controversy  over  the  nature  of  Christ 
was  not  settled  until  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  which 
we  shall  speak  shortly. 

Throughout,  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  was 
predominant.  As  Richards  says,  ’’heresy  was  an  old  tale; 
but  for  an  Emperor  to  give  a  dinner  to  Christians,  in¬ 
stead  of  providing  lions  with  a  Christian  dinner,  was  an 
astounding  and  unprecedented  phenomenon. "  (48)  Overawed 
b;  the  imperial  splendour  they  did  as  he  wished,  with 
the  result  that  in  spite  of  the  sincerity  of  Athanasius, 
dogma  and  theological  catch-words  were  substituted  for 
practical  religion;  an  authoritative  system  for  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  grace  replaced  a  vital  personal  faith,  and 
the  historical  approach  to  the  reality  of  Jesus  was  sac¬ 
rifice!  to  metaphysical,  sub-scientific  statements  about 
it.  I  think  we  can  agree  with  McKinnon’s  sharp  judgment 
of  the-  Council  of  fticaea: 


(48)  RICHARDSON,  p.  53 
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"to  transform  a  Questionable  speculation  into  an 
essential  dogma  and  demand  its  acceptance  as  a 
cardinal  article  of  faith,  under  penalty  of  ex¬ 
communication,  deprivation  and  banishment ,  was,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  unreasonable  prodedure.  It 
v/as ,  besides,  a  gross  infraction  of  the  liberty 
of  Christian  thought  in  purely  speculative  ques¬ 
tions."  (49) 

The  good  news  of  God  *s  Kingdom  had  become  an  abstract 

statement  about  his  nature. 


( iii  )  THE  COPTIC  CHURCH 


e  noticed  that  the  Council  of  Mcaea  did  not 
settle  finally  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
God;  it  did  postulate  his  deity.  Jhat  remained,  if 
Athanasius1  theory  of  redemption  was  to  be  retained, 
v/as  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  also  fully  human. 

It  is  in  controversies  over  the  human  and  divine  na¬ 
tures  in  Jesus  that  the  Coptic  schism  originated. 

The  Coptic  church  is  the  Egyptian  national 
church.  (50)  We  Enow  very  little  of  its  beginnings; 
but  from  the  start  there  evidently  were  two  groups,  the 
educated  products  of  Hellenistic  culture,  and  the  na- 


(49)  ricKIKEOH ,  p.  56£* 

(50)  For  outlines  of  the  rise  of  the  Coptic  church  see 
A3OTEY,  p.  553-64,  SCOTT -MONT CRIEFF,  p.  113ff. 
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tives  who  spoke  their  own  language  and  ai  ont  whom  ele- 
Bents  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  still  flourished. 

The  former,  centred  in  Alexandria,  numbered 
famous  theologians  among  its  ranks  and  was  characterized 
by  an  intellectual  approach  to  Christianity*  This  limi¬ 
ted  its  influence  to  the  upper  classes.  The  latter,  the 
masses,  responded  to  what  they  could  understand  of  the 
new  religion;  largely  to  the  stories  in  the  bible,  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saints,  and  to  the  ascetic  side  of 
Christianity. 

The  latter  type  of  response  lei  to  the  founding 
of  the  hermit  movement,  the  literal  practice  of  asceti¬ 
cism  represented  in  history  by  St.  Anthony.  And  from 
it  spread  that  monssticism  which  was  to  inundate  the 
whole  of  Furopeon  Christendom  in  succeeding  centuries. 

It  was  among  these  hermits  that  Athanasius  found  fre¬ 
quent  refuge  during  his  years  of  exile  from  Alexandria. 

The  hermit  movement  grew,  becoming  increasingly 
powerful,  fanatical  and  nationalistic,  especially  after 

Constantine  came  to  the  throne  and  made  Christianity 
the  state  religion.  For  to  them  empire  Christianity 
meant  the  domination  of  Greece  over  Egypt;  it  meant  the 
rule  of  the  cultured  aristocrats  of  the  church  at  Alex- 


. 

, 


39 

andria;  and  it  meant  number  lorn  theological  controver¬ 
sies  like  the  Arlan  dispute.  The  Copts,  as  the  natives 
came  to  be  called,  were  not  metaphysicians  and  failed 
completely  to  grasp  the  concept  of  a  God,  or  a  Christ, 
as  two  natures  which  were  yet  one. 


Their  cry  was  "One  Nature  i,r ;  and  they  championed 
the  E'onophysite  theory  advocated  by  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  (51)  Cyril  had  gained  the  support  of  the 
Fgyptian  masses  and  had  succeeded  by  not  very  commendable 
means  in  defeating  his  arch-enemy  Restorius  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  at  a  Council  in  431  on  the  question  of  the  two 
natures.  (52) 

The  christologica!  Quarrels  of  this  pre-Chal- 
cedonian  period  were  essentially  political.  (53)  The 
bishops  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople  and  Rome  engaged 
in  a  three-v/ay  struggle  for  supremacy,  not  merely  for 
spiritual  supremacy  but  for  what  that  stood  for,  politi¬ 
cal  hegemony  in  the  areas  contested.  "FeYj  passages  in 


(51)  HARNACK,  VI:  174-9,  209;  ’'the  one  incarnate  nature 
of  the  God-logos”;  McGIFFERT,  p.  281,  "Christ  could  be 
said  to  be  from  two  natures  but  not  in  two  natures  for  he 
had  only  one  divine-human  nature,  humanity  and  divinity 
in  him  being  wholly  merged.” 

(52)  McGIFFERT,  p.  282,  "The  Kestorian  controversy  was  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  bishops  of 

Alexandria  and  Constantinople . the  quarrel  between 

Seutorius  and  Cyril.... was  political  as  well  as  theological". 
(#3)  HARNACK  VI: 196,  McGIFFERT,  p.  287,  BURY,  p.  518, 

WALKER ,  p.  147. 


•  • 
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the  history  of  the  Church  are  more  painful..'*  (54)  The 
Council  of  Ephesus  (449)  was  manipulated  by  the  Coptic- 
supported  and  nationalistic  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Dios- 
curus,  to  win  him  victory  over  both  Rome  and  Constantin¬ 
ople.  He  had,  in  fact,  gained  the  emperor's  support  to 
secure  the  end  or  sat  ion  of  the  monoph.ysite  position  of 
tfce  anti-Kestorian  controversialist  and  follower  of 
Cyril,  Eutyches.  (55) 

This  was  a  resounding  triumph  for  Dioseurus 
and  his  fanatical  Egyptian  followers  (4).  Leo  of  Rome 
saw  at  once  that  he  had  underestimated  the  power  of  Pios- 
curus  in  helping  him  to  defeat  Constantinople,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  assert  the  priority  of  his  own  see  immediately. 
The  opportunity  came  v/ith  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (450), 
and  the  accession  of  luleheria  and  Marcian  to  the  throne. 
’’The  Alexandrian  bishop  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
master  of  Egypt  and  at  the  same  time  master  of  the  East.... 
for  Empire  and  Emperor  had  come  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Church  which  culminated  in  the  Alexandrian  chair 
and  its  monks.  Fope  and  Emperor  therefore  mode  common 


(54)  AYER,  p.  511ff * 

(55)  AYER,  p,  514,  "Eutyches  said:  I  confess  that  our 
Lord  v. •  s  of  two  natures  before  the  union  (i.e.  the  union 
of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  incarnation),  but  after 
th-  union  one  nature....." 


, 
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cause. . . .in  the  years  450-1."  ( .%  )  Leo  and  the  Court 
between  them  secured  the  condemnation  of  both  Islestorius 
and  Eutyehes  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  which  met  in 
451,  an"  the  banishment  of  the  later  along  with  Dioscurus. 

honophysitism  was  condemned,  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  reasserted,  and  the  equality  of  Rome  with 
Constantinople  fixed.  (57)  The  Creed,  ’’drawn  up  after 
imperial  pressure  had  been  exerted",  (58)  was  based 
largely  on  a  famous  letter  written  by  Leo  to  Flavian  of 
Constantinople,  and  known  as  Lee’s  Tome.  (59)  It  marks 
the  e  1:  illation  of  christological  debate  and  the  first 
outstanding  victory  of  Latin  theology  in  the  Councils. 

From  this  time  forth  the  standards  of  orthodoxy  remain 
fixed : 


"The  Chalceionian  Symbol  is  preceded  b  a  reaffirm¬ 
ation  of  the  Creeds  of  the  518  and  150  holy  Fathers, 
which  would  have  sufficed,  but  for  the  emergence  of 
new  errors  of  Apollinaris,  Restorius,  and  Eutyehes, 
and  is  followed  by  a  solemn  anathema  againet  any 
other  creed  for  the  use  of  converts.  It  runs  as 
follows : 


(56)  HARKA C K  V 1 : 1 9 5 ,  (57)  AYER,  p.  521, 

(58)  ’.VALKYR ,  p.  151,  see  Harrack  as  quoted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  chapter. 

(59)  ADENEY,  p.  252,  "Leo’s  Tome  determined  the  decision 
of  Chalcedon. ",  and  AYER  p.  514,  "when  the  letter. .. .was 
read  at  Chalcedon,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  cried  out: 
’xeter  has  sx^oken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo.’” 


• 

■ 
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1.  :p  then  following  the  Hoi;  Fathers  all  with 
one  consent  teach  men  to  confess  one  and  the 
same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  in  man¬ 
hood; 

£.  true  God  and  at  the  same  time  truly  man  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  body; 

3.  eonsubstantiai  with  the  Father  according  to 
His  godhead,  and  eonsubstantiai  with  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  manhood,  in  all  things  like 
unto  us  apart  from  sin; 

4.  begotten  both  before  all  worlds  of  the  Father 
according  to  his  godhead,  and  also  in  these 
latter  days,  on  account  of  us  and  our  sal¬ 
vation,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
G-od,  according  to  his  manhood; 

5.  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord.,  only- 
begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  In  two  natures 
without  confusion,  change,  division,  sepa¬ 
ration; 

6.  the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no  means 
taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  each  nature  being  preserved  and  con¬ 
curring  in  one  person  and  one  substance,  not 
ported  or  divided  into  two  persons  but  one 
and  the  same  Son,  and  only  begotten,  G-od  the 
Hord,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

7.  according  as  the  Prophets  from  the  beginning 
have  spoken  concerning  Him,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  has  taught  us,  and  the 
creed  of  the  Holy  Fathers  has  handed  down 

to  us/  (60) 


But  again  an  imperial  attempt  at  coercion  proved  a  boom¬ 
erang,  "The  interest  underlying  the  symbol  was  more  ethi¬ 
cal  than  redemptive,— the  interest  of  Leo,  and  of  the 


western  church  generally/'  (61)  The  greater  percentage 


of  the  "Egyptians  simply  refused  to  support  the  findings 


(60)  CURT  IS ,  p.  77f f , 

(61)  McGIFFERT,  p.  286 
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of  Chalcedon,  nr1  thf  deposition  of  Pi  os  cu.ru s  proved  to 
be  the  direct  cause  for  the  final  severance  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  Church.  (6 £)  The  following  century  witnessed  un¬ 
precedented  riotr.  and  quarrels  between  Egyptian  state  - 
church  Patriarchs  or  Melchltes,  and  the  powerful  and 
fanatical  Monophysites  supported  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  the  monks.  (63) 

All  attempts  at  reconciliation  failed  (64)  be¬ 
cause  the  division  was  too  fundamental,  Copt  against 
Greed ,  Nationalist  against  Imperialist  and  Monophysite 
against  Belch ite :  fi the  reviving  sense  of  Nationalism 
(anti -Greek)  in  Syria  and  Egypt  found  expression  in  the 
5th  century  in  passionate  mono phy s it ism ;  theology  was 
the  only  sphere  in  which  such  feelings  could  be  ut¬ 
tered."  (65)  It  was  these  fierce  antagonisms  which 


(62)  ADEHEY,  p.  565  (63)  HARE  AC  K  VI:  £26  (64)  LATOUR- 

ETTE,  IIiE31 

(65)  BURY.  p.  518,  516;  MTOUREi’TE  11:436:  "So  long  as 
the  Empire  remained  strong  the  state  was  usually  able  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  conesion.  When, 
however,  the  domains  of  the  Emperors  who  inherited  the 
Roman  name  shrank,  the  various  regional  churches  broke 
apart,  .honophysitism  became  the  slogan  for  the  tearing 
away  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Greek  section  of  the 
Church  the  majority  of  Christians  of  Syria  and  Egypt." 

See  also  WALKER,  p.  157,  and  ADEHEY,  p.  566. 


. 
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smoothed  the  way  for  an  easy  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Egypt  some  years  later. 

The  church  in  Egypt  is  to  this  lay  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Coptic  and  monophys.- ite  in  its  compos  it  ion.  mi 
ir teres ting  illustration  of  the  tenacity  which  political 
and  racial  differences  exhibit,  in  their  influence  on 
religious  belief,  is  given  b;  Pierre  van  Paasen  who  made 
some  inquiries  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  "most  conspicu¬ 
ous  daughter  of  the  Coptic  Church* ,  (66 )  the  Abysinnian, 
Just  prior  to  the  recent  war  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 
The  Abyssinian  church,  incidentally,  was  founded  prob¬ 
ably  by  persons  exiled  free  the  Roman  empire  for  reli¬ 
gious  reasons,  and  has  parried  several  attempts  by  other 
branches  cf  Christianity,  particularly  the  Homan  Catholic, 
to  conquer  it.  (67) 

In  his  DAYS  OF  CUR  YEARS  van  Paasen  relates  that 
the  A  buna,  the  head  of  the  Coptic  Churc:  ,  "enter ined 
the  naive  notion  that  world  Protestantism  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  a  Catholic  power . n  (68) 

The  '“buna  uuspectel  that  the  woman  Catholic  Church  had 
be*  u  granted  e  free  hand  in  Abyssinia  by  Mussolini  in 


(66)  WALKER ,  u.  158  (67)  LAT CURETTE  1:206-7,  11:204-5, 

111:46,  79-80. 

(68/  van  PAASEN,  p.  008. 


- 
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return  for  suprort  of  the  vrrr; 


’’He  did  not  think  far  amiss:  . within  six  months 

after  fn  triumphant  entry  into  Addis  Ababa, 

shiploads  of  Sicilian  and  Maltese  monks  v/ere  on 
their  way  to  Ethiopia  to  'evangelise '  the  Coptic 
Christians  of  Tigre  and  tne  Amharic  plateau#  The 
new  "Italia  in  Africa"  was  divided  into  five  ec¬ 
clesiastical  provinces  with  a  papal  prefect  at  their 
heed,  and  the  lope  even  went  so  far  as  to  recall 
the  French  Catholic  missions  who  had  worked  in 
Ethiopia  for  three-quarters  of  a  century# ....  In 
1937,  moreover,  the  Abuna  of  tne  Coptic  Church  was 
arrested ,  shipped  to  Italy  and  incarcerated  in  the 
prison  of  Veniee."  (63) 


Speaking  of  a  conversation  on  theology  which  he  had  had 
with  the  Abuna  and  Has  Mala  Guetta  the  War  Minister,  van 
Faasen  continues: 


'I  think  that  their  anger  was  most  aroused  by  the 
thought  that  after  all  these  centuries  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  the  title  they  use  in  -speaking  of  the  Pope, 
was  going  to  impose  his  views.  For  the  Abuna  blandly 
interpreted  the  coming  war  with  Italy  as  a  resumption 
of  the  long  battle  between  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
schismatics.  He  did  not  blame  Horae  for  using  Musso¬ 
lini's  sword  to  put  an  end  to  an  old  controversy,  for 
he  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  that  fact.  The  Ethio¬ 
pian  emperoru  had  employed  similar  metnods  in  con¬ 
verting  different  black  tribes  to  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  Christianity. (70) 


Looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  it  is  possible  to  see  how  political  struggles  and 
racial  antipathies  determined  the  formal  content  of  the 
religious  creeds  of  the  Copts#  But  for  the  attempts  of 


(69)  van  PAASEN,  p.  308-9 


(70)  IBID,  p.  317-18 


. 
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the  Faperors  to  enforce  uniformity  Die  sei>  ism  might  not 
have  taken  place  at  nil. 

( iv  )  THE  GREAT  SCKISii 

The  secession  of  the  monophysites  to  become  per¬ 
manent  national  churches  was  accompanied  by  a  widening 
of  the  breach  between  Eastern  and  Western  churches  which 
we  notice!  began  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Today  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  mir¬ 
ror  in  their  names  certain  of  the  reasons  for  their  per¬ 
manent  estrangement*  The  East  was  Greek,  absorbed  with 
metaphysics,  and  interested  In  a  redemptive  theory  of 
salvation.  A  short  survey  follws  of  how  the  schism  de¬ 
veloped;  the  history  of  it  is  conveniently  separated  into 
two  periods,  the  one  a  time  of  growing  separation  from 
the  5th  to  the  11th  centuries,  and  the  other  a  series  of 
abortive  attempts  at  reunion  which  have  taken  place 
since. (71) 

There  are  four  main  causes  for  the  split:  dif¬ 
ference  of  race,  'operation  of  the  two  empires,  rivalry 
of  Patriarchs,  and  the  'filioiue*  clause.  (78) 

With  regard  to  the  first  cause,  the  racial, 

(71)  O.E.C.  p.  334(b)  (72)  AbEKEY,  Ch.  VI. 
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Gibbon  write*;  that  the  *’  avers  ion  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Latins  has  been  of  ton  visible  and  conspicuous''  through¬ 
out  history,  (73)  H©  attributes  it  to  the  resentment 
which  the  Greeks  cherished  agalnrt  the  Latins  because 
of  tho  later's  increasing  power  in  empire  and  church 
which  they,  the  cultured  and  learned  and  civilized,  had 
founded.  The  Latins,  on  their  side,  despised,  the  hair¬ 
splitting  disputations  of  the  Greeks,  (74)  In  addition, 
the  Greeks  were  fast  becoming  an  oriental  race,  for  the 
strong©  t  rulers  of  the  late  Homan  empire  were  from 
Asia  Uinor.  (75)  The  Homans  had  been  invigorated  by 
Germanic  and  Gothic  blood*  And  these  two  facts  served 
to  increase  their  already  plentiful  natural  differences. 

Further ,  the  rationalist  temper  of  the  Greek 
mind  vanished  rapidly  in  the  West  in  the  face  cf  the  im¬ 
perious  need  of  taming  the  barbarian;  this  task  placed 
nil  the  more  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  legal¬ 
istic  turn  of  mind  of  the  Latins,  The  Greek  language 


(73)  GIBBON,  7ill8, 

(74)  O.F.C.,  p.  334(b),  r'Tfee  theological  genius  of  the 
r'V.’t  was  different  from  that  of  the  Seat,  The  Lae  tern 
theology  had  its  roots  in  Greek  philosophy,  while  a  great 
deal  of  Western  theology  was  based  on  Roman  law.  The 
Greek  fathers  succeeded  the  sophists,  the  Latin  theolo¬ 
gians  succeeded  the  Roman  advocates*" 

(7  R )  ABURKY,  p.  LSI, 
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also  suffered,  for  It  was  dropped  sometime  In  the  Srd 
century  from  the  cl  tivk  servl oe.  of  Roman  Christians* 

"The  effective  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  was  broken 
on  the  rock  of  vocabulary  and  syntax#  Creek  Christ it  ilty 
In  a  ellnate  of  Creek  metaphysics  and  Imperial  despotism 
took  one  course.  Latin  Christianity,  in  an  undisciplined 
and  barbaric  world,  but  using  the  language  and  sharing 
the  spirit  of  Roman  Law,  took  another#  In  the  east  the 
church  was  subject  to  the  state;  In  the  vest  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne ,  it  made  pretensions 
to  bo  an  independent*  if  no t  a  superior  authority#*  {765 
Immersed  in  her  practical  problems  Rome  gradually  had 
less  and  less  to  do  with  the  Byzantine  church,  and  the 
Homan  and  Greek  attitudes  to  Christianity  became  separate 
and  antagonistic  forces* 

The  separation  of  eastern  and  western  empires 
was  another  faster  which  operated  to  make  the  two  chur¬ 
ches  stranger  a  to  one  another*  A*  Fisher  says.,  (supra) 
the  Byzantine  church  soon  beet me  a  department  of  the 
new  Cone taut  Inc politan  state*  the  power  of  the  emperor 
in  the  wort  gradually  declined,  and  the  Roman  church 
grew  rapidly  into  a  frlst  class  political  power,  in  the 


(76)  FISHER,  p,  105 
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early  years,  the  one  bulwark  they  possessed  against  the 
barbarians*  (77) 

Leo  the  Great  had  maintained  the  priority  of 
Home  over  the  other  churches*  (78)  and  as  early  as  495 
we  find  a  Honan  bishop  writing  to  an  emperor  in  terns 
the  eastern  patriarch  would  never  have  dared  using; 
r there  are  two  powers,  august  Emperor*  by  which  the  world 
is  chiefly  ruled,  namely  the  ‘sacred  authority  of  the 
priests  and  the  royal  power.  Of  these,  that  of  the 
priests  is  the  more  weighty,  since  they  have  to  render 
a r  account  for  even  the  kings  of  men  in  the  divine  Judg¬ 
ment,"  (79)  The  fieri  break  with  the  East  oc cured  in 
the  year  800  when  lope  Leo  It  l  oast  his  lot  in  with  the 
new  Frankish  kingdom  thus  definitely  passing  out  of  even 
the  nominal  control  of  the  Roman  emperor,  (80)  To  the 


(77)  COLL®,  p.  103  ff.,  FISHER ,  p.  104  ff . ,  ROBlUSGfi, 

Ch,  III,  "Gradually  the  Church  began  to  undertake  the  du¬ 
ties  which  the  Roman  government  had  previously  performed 
an;  which  our  governments  perform  to-day, « • • *the  popes  be¬ 
came  in  many  respects  more  powerful  than  ary  of  the  kings 
or  princes  with  whom  they  frequently  found  theme elvea  in 
bitter  conflict."  (p#  45-6). 

(78)  RGBIKS0JS,  II,  p.  71,  (79)  IBID,  p.  7B-8  (from  a 

letter  by  lope  Gelaaioa  X  to  Emperor  Anastasias). 

(80)  BURY,  p,  518(a)*  RGBIHSGB,  p,  154:  "....the  king 

went  to  mass  in  t •  Peter’s,  and  as  ho  knelt  in  prayer  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  lope  Leo  set  a  crown  upon  his  head#  while 
all  the  Roman  popdlace  or led  aloud;  ’Long  life  and  victory 
to  the  mighty  Char  leu;*  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the 
Romans*  crowned  of  Cod. '  . the  pope  did  homage  to  him, 


•  .  . 
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people  of  the  west  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  was  the 
restoration  of  their  empire  which  had  been  held  for  cen¬ 
turies  by  a  ruler  in  remote  Constantinople*  (Cl) 

These  two  forces  in  themselves  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  a  schism*  but  to  the  cultural  and 
geographic  differences  was  added  the  struggle  for  suprem¬ 
acy  between  the  dope  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople*  It  has  been  noted  that  Leo  *s  triumph  at 
Chalcedon  alienated  Egypt  and  Syria;  Canon  £8  of  that 
Council  had  granted  Constantinople  equal  standing  with 
Psos-e ,  but  neither  Leo  nor  his  successor?  ever  accepted 
it.  Leo  wrote  the  Emperor  against  it  in  4 f>£;  ’’There  can 
be  no  sure  building  save  on  that  rook  which  the  Lord  laid 
or  foundation.. •*  Lot  it  be  enough  for  the  aforesaid 
(Anatolius,  bishop  of  Constantinople)  that  by  the  aid  of 
your  piety  and  by  my  favorable  assent  he  hat  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  so  great  a  city.”  (88)  Twenty  years 
later,  Ctelaslus  claimed  authority  over  both  Emperor  and 
Patriarch;  his  predecessor,  Felix  Ill,  had  actually  ex~ 
communicated  Acacia ;  because  of  his  tendency  towards  mono- 
phye  ttisrn  and  in  819  the  papacy  had  emerged  triumphant 


(  SO  Port’d)  e*  had  been  the  custom  with  early  rulers , 
and  henceforth  he  dropped  the  title  of  Patrician  and  was 
ee.lle  1  Fmperor  r> nd  •“•  uguetus 


(R3J  WALKER,  p.  206 


(8E)  ATI  \  t  p.  478* 


... 
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fro?)  the  c. :  'uggle*  (85)  About  847-052  the  fane  e  for¬ 
gery,  the  ’’Donation  of  Cone  tontine”  appeared,  grating 
the  lope  supreme  jurisdiction  and  providing  the  papacy 
with  a  mighty  weapon  with  which,  to  attempt  to  realize 
the  ideals  of  Augustine  *e  CITY  OF  GOB  *  the  ideal  of  a 
church  supreme  both  ter  porally  and  spiritually. 

S ivalry  led  to  c,en  rupture  during  the  struggle 
which  woo  v’T-pc:  over  the  right  of  the  scholarly  Photius 
to  retain  hi?  patriarchal  chair  in  Constantinople  after 
the  lope  hatf  ordered  him  derosed*  (84)  wJ?hot ins  stood 
cut  as  the  cha?  p  *  on  of  the  Greeks  against  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  His  patriarchate  marks  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Gbreekrs  from  the  spiritual  le&dershic  of 
Rome.*'  {85}  Rome  refused  to  yield  the  point  of  suprem¬ 
acy,  end  Constantinople  held  as  tenaciously  to  its  hos- 
t ilt;  national  attitude*  2ho  Pope  then  deposed  rhotius, 
and  fhotiue  at  a  synod  in  867  condemned  the  -lope,  accus¬ 
ing  the  Western  church  of  heresy  for  admitting  the 
f llio^ue  clause  to  the  creed*  (86)  The  feud  continued 
until  a  complete  severance  resulted  in  1054  when  Geo  IX 


(85)  WALKER,  p*  155,  (84)  AMBIT,  p*  US. 
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excommunicated  the  whole  Eastern  church  oecmiur  they  had 
Rcnirr  ;  the  tat  ino  of  the  *  a:  e  here  y  which  Phctius  had 
claimed  they  we:*©  guilty  of,  arid  had  gone  the  length  of 
closing  the  Latin  churches  in  Constantinople  or?,  that 
ground*  (87) 

The  ostensible  cause  for  the  break  was  the 
fllloque  clause,  and  with  it  corner  the  last  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  bisection  of  the  Catholic  church*  The  fills- 
rjuc  clause  was  first  inserted  into  the  Sic  one  Creed  at 
the  Co  net!  of  "  -clad©  in  589  when  the  trinitarian  faith 
was  accepted  by  the  ruling  classes  of  S pain.  At  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Arles  (3X35  the  double  procession,  as  it  is  called, 
was  formally  sanctioned*  Although  it  occurs  before  his 
tiro  the  responsibility  for  Its  occurrence  can  probably 
he  laid  at  the  door  of  Augustine  who  war  anxious  in  Ms 
theology  to  pre^er^e  the  absolute  equality  of  Father  and 
Ion*  (09)  faster n  traces  of  subord that ion is® ,  and  their 
feeling  that  the  Father  ir  the  ^cle  source  of  all  made 
this  arbitrary  Western  addition  to  a  venerated  creed  a 
source  of  leer  resentment;  it  became  the  chief  ground  of 
difference  between  last  and  feet,  and  remains  so  today, 
each  church  aim th ena t is in#  the  other  because  of  this  fine 


(>W)  bALK'KR,  j>.  m,  A5KR1T,  p*  £40. 

GIBBON,  p.  lll-lii* 


O.E.C.,  p,  ZM, 


(81)  Atf&j  1’  1MI ,  p*  116,  ‘'the  Holy  Spirit  x>roc©eds  from 
the  Sen  aleo*"  _ 
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point  of  doctrine*  "The  clans©  In  the  Latin  version 
assert ing  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  originally 
ran:  "QUI  EX  PATHS  FROCEDIT."  The  Roman  char  oh  now 
renders  this  clause*  "Q0I  EX  PA  THE  FILXOQOTS  PROCEDXT, ts  (89) 

"rom  this  time  (1034)  the  two  churches  remain 
apart:  "subsequent  plans  of  reunion  were  entertained  by 
the  Emperors  merely  for  political  reasons,  to  obtain 
Ve  tern  support  against  their  foes*  or  to  avert  (through 
papal  influence)  the  aggressive  designs  of  Western  prin¬ 
ces,"  (90) 

The  Crusades  proved  an  excab ©rating  factor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  goals  which  the  Popes 
had  in  mind  when  they  were  launched  was  the  reunion  of 
East  and  ftest*  (91)  The  behaviour  of  the  rude  Norman 
crusaders #  and  the  horror  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  when 
Constantinople  itself  was  plundered  (1104)  and  the  Greek 
church  rendered  subject  to  the  Tope*  augmented  the  hate 
between  the  two  churches,  (9£) 


(89)  ADEIiKY,  p*  338;  for  accounts  of  the  fllioqu©  clause 
see  IBID,  p.  337-340;  FISHER  146-7;  CURTIS,  p.  73-4; 
RABJSACK  IV:  136-37. 

(90)  BURY,  p.  819(a)  (91)  GIBBON  *  Vll££. 

(93)  WALKER,  p.  333ff.j  O.E.C. ,  p.  334-8;  SI  IKK  A ,  p,  373, 
369  and  371:  "lope  Innocent  III  desired  to  utilize  the 
conquest  of  Byzantium  for  the  realization  of  the  age-long 
drear  of  reunion  of  the  churches,  # 1th  that  aim  in  mind, 


. 
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As  Bury  has  suggested,  other  attempt©  at  re¬ 
union  were  hollow  failures  which  always  wrecked  on  the 
point©  of  papal  supremacy,  (93)  A  glimpse  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  15th  century  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
when  the  last  attempt  at  reunion  took  place  will  lay 
bare  the  issuer  involved  in  any  project  for  reunion,  and 
form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  survey  of  the  great 
schism.  The  Greek  emperor  was  in  fear  of  the  Turks  and 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  Home  in  return 
for  military  support  for  Constantinople,  The  following 
extracts  from  Flick  are  very  illuminating: 


"The  Emperor  had  arrived- three  days  earlier  (1437 ), 
was  embraced  by  the  Pope  in  the  courtyard  of  his 
palace,  was  requested  not  to  knee 1,  but  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  kiss  the  Pontiff's  hand,  and  then  was  given 
a  seat  on  the  Pope*©  left  for  a  friendly  visit.  The 
Patriarch,  on  the  contrary,  was  requested  to  kiss 
the  Pope's  foot  on  his  arrival,  but  he  stubbornly 
refused  to  do  it,  saying,  'If  the  Pope  be  the  suc- 


(92  Cont'd)  he  sent  Cardinal  Benedict  of  t.  :  ueanna  to 
Romania  and  fileaea  to  win  th©  Greeks  for  union  on  a  dog¬ 
matic  basis.  The  Cardinal  labored  for  two  years  (1205-7), 
but  in  vain.  A  dogmatic  union  prove ■  an  impossible  goal.*.. 
In  1203  Pope  Innocent  III  sent  Cardinal  Pelagias  of  Alban© 
to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Greek  clergy  in  Romania 
and  to  win  the  hierarchs  of  Hicaea  for  union . lie  tyr¬ 

anny  drove  the  Greeks  to  appeal  to  Henry  (Emperor).  They 
professed  their  loyalty  to  him  in  civil  matters:  'We  who 
are  of  another  rat#*  and  have,  a  pontiff  of  our  own,  have 
submitted  to  your  rule  with  our  bodies,  but  not  with  our 
souls  and  spirits*  o  cannot  repudiate  our  rites  and 
ceremonies «... #Henry  freed  (them)," 

(93)  Tec  O.E.C. ,  p,  335  for  negotiations  of  1117-41  and 

1174. 
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ones or  of  deter ,  we  re  the  successors  of  other 
apostles.  Dll  they  kiss  loter '?  foot?’  and  he 
threatens!  to  return  hone.  After  a  day's  bicker¬ 
ing,  the  lore  waived  his  right,  and  the  formal 
meeting  occurred,  the  Patriarch  kissing  the  Pope's 
cheek  a>  an  equal."  (94) 

’’The  real  conte  t  was  one  for  prestige  and  recog¬ 
nized  authority."  (95) 

"The  four  most  important  •differences  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  were:  (1)  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
(£)  leavened  and  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist; 
(3)  purgatory;  and  (4)  Papal  supremacy*"  (96) 

"With  that  victory  assured  the  Latins,  the  lope 
promised  to  send  military  and  naval  forces  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ,  and  to  roue©  Western  Christendom  in 
a  crusade  in  defence  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  • "  (9?) 

From  the  decree  on  union:  "the  following  terms  of 
agreement:  (1)  The-  Latin  statement  of  the  doctrine 

of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  accepted. 

(£)  The  use  of  either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist  was  permitted.  (3)  The  two  views 
about  purgatory  wore  allowed.  (4)  The  Homan  lope 
was  recognized  a'  the  heal  of  Christendom. "  (98) 

From  the  treaty  between  lope  and  Emperor:  "The  lope 
should  send  all  the  Greeks  home  at  his  own  expens©. 
(2)  The  Pope  should  supply  annually  two  galleys  and 
300  soldiers  for  Constantinople.  (3)  That  all  ships 
proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land  should  stop  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  first,  (4)  That  in  event  of  Aire  need,  the 
lope  should  supply  twenty  galley®  for  six  months 
or  ten  for  a  year.  (5)  That  the  Pop©  should  use 
his  influence  with  the  western  powers  to  induce  them 
to  aid  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Mohammedan 
Turks."  (99) 

'Have  you  won  a  triumph  over  the  Latins?'  was  eagerly 
asked  of  the  returning  (Greek)  prelates. .. .the  Greeks 
were  keenly  disappointed  and  popular  opposition  im- 


(94)  FLICK,  p*  198 
(97)  IBIL ,  p*  100 


(95)  IBID,  p.  199 
(90)  IBID,  p.  101 


(96)  Op.  Cit. 
(99)  IBID,  p.LOl 
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mediately  arose# •  •• *the  .  est  organized  no  great 

crusade  a  .ainut  the  Turks . in  1443  the  Patriarch®' 

of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  issued  an  en¬ 
cyclical  letter  condemning  the  Council  of  Florence 
af  a  council  of  robbers  and  pronounced  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  a  matricide  and  a  heretic, 
’ithin  ten  years,  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  hotel  Turks# ”  (100) 


The  political,  certainly  the  irreligious  nature,  of  is¬ 
sue.-'  involved  in  the  schism  must  be  apparent#  Robinson 
name'*  the  church  the  "most  powerful  and  permanent  of  all 
the  in  tltutions  of  the  later  Roman  Empire#*1  (101)  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  in  the  East  the 
'  tate  became  the  Church  and  in  the  Rest  the  Church  became 
the  tate.  Wasn’t  it  Eeinhold  I.lebuhr  who  said  that 
power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely? 
Perhaps  in  that  sentence  is  hidden  the  real  clue  to  the 
reasons  for  the  great  schism  of  Catholic  Christianity • 


From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  church  was  in¬ 
extricably  tied  up  with  the  state.  Historical  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  necessary;  nevertheless  one  cannot  help 
but  share  Kierkegaard®1®  feeling,  "Christianity  does  not 
need  this  suffocating  protection  of  the  .  tote,f”  (10fc) 

The  point  however  was  that  the  state  needed  Christianity, 
and  it  obtained  its  support# 


(100)  IBID,  p.  &G1-8. 
U0£)  KIERKEGAARD,  p.  570 


(101)  R0B1KB0B,  p.  41 
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The  church  became  an  institution  who  e  original 
Inspiration  seemed  either  to  hive  congealed  or  evaporated; 
power,  pelf,  secular  politics  and  non-religious  interests 
occupied  its  attention*  (103)  And  yet  it  carried  civi¬ 
lisation,  and  the  gospel,  through  a  dark  period  in  the 
development  of  our  culture.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
its  persistence  was  man's  torturous  search  after  salva¬ 
tion,  In  those  days  largely  a  scramble  to  escape  the 
yawning  jaws  of  hell.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to 
report  that  the  effect  of  environment  had  ali  ost  complete¬ 
ly  eradicated  the  ’’good  news'*  from  the  formal  content  of 
the  church's  message*  creed  and  organisation. 


( 103)  xml,  p.  S,  £6. 
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Chapter  V 


>.iJi)AlI3::  , JTD  THE  ATCNKl.  1JT 


"The  devil  was  conouered  when  ...  Christ  was 
slain.  For  then  that  blood,  since  it  was  His 
who  had  no  sin  at  all,  was  poured  out  for  the 
remission  of  our  sins.”  (Augustine) (!) 

"In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  nothing  is 
more  intolerable  than  that  a  creature  should 
derive  his  Creator  of  due  honor  and  not  repay 
that  of  which  he  deprives  him".  (Anselm) (2) 


Until  the  twelfth  century  Christians  were 
content  to  testify  tG  their  belief  that  the  grace  of 
God  was  mediated  to  them  through  the  church,  and  that 
in  Jesus  God  did  save  and  was  still  redeeming  mankind. 
Few  asked  why  salvation  had  to  take  place  in  just  that 
way.  Indeed,  from  Crigen  and  Tertullian  to  Augustine 
what  is  known  as  the  ransom  theory  was  universally 
held,  and  was  not  seriously  challenged  by  anyone  up  to 
the  writing  of  nselra’s  CUR  DSU3  HOI  0.(3) 


(1)  .UGTJGTIHS  p.  177. 

(2)  ANSULU  p.  27. 

(3)  BRGUN  p.  043:  "In  the  writings  of  Origen,  Gregory 
of  -yssia  as  of  Irenaeus  before*  them  the  death  of  Christ 
is  interpreted  as  a  ransom  paid  by  God  to  Satan  in  order 
to  secure  the  redemption  of  humanity  which  has  been 
brought  under  Ills  dominion  by  sin." 

Sec  also  JJOUSTIRU  bk.  13:12-15. 
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Anselm  (1033-1109),  although  thoroughly 
orthodox,  revolted  like  the  second  century  heretic 

Vt 

Narcion^ against  the  harshness  of  this  prevailing 
conception  of  Aod •  It  was  not  the  righteous  god  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  repudiated,  but  the  god  of  the 
early  Latin  church.  He  sharply  rejected  the  idea  of 
God  who  would  condemn  an  innocent  man  to  a  horrible 
death  in  order  to  free  the  guilty  from  the  power  of  one 
his  own  fallen  angels.  fter  conclusively  refuting 
this  theory  in  the  first  few  pages  of  his  essay (4) 
nnselm  faces  the  question,  CUH  DIHJ8  HOMO?  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  God  to  become  man  that  we  might  be  saved? 

His  answer,  in  outline,  runs  as  follows.  Man 
is  made  for  blessedness  which  is  unattainable  on  earth 
because  of  sin,  end  available  in  future  life  only  if  he 
is  freed  from  sin. (5)  Sin  consists  in  disobedience; { 6) 
and  no  amount  of  obedience  can  repay  God  for  the  dis¬ 
honor  done  him  by  past  negligence  in  the  doing  of  his 
will. (7)  en,  who  owe  God  everything  of  which  they  are 


(4) 

ANSELM  p.  ; 

(5) 

IBID 

p.  23 

(6) 

IBID 

p.  24 

(7) 

IBID 

p.  24 

. 
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capable,  are  hence  unable  of  themselves  to  find 
salvation  or  to  render  satisfaction  to  Clod  for  the  honor 
which  they  have  abstracted  from  him. (8)  Cn  the  other 
hand  God  by  his  mercy  is  unable  freely  to  forgive  wrong¬ 
doers  for  the  reason  that  is  honor,  the  integrity  of  his 
will,  constitutes  the  oral  government  of  the  universe*  (13) 
If  he  did  forgive  he  would  not  be  God;  and  he  obviously 
would  not  be  just. (10)  e  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Cod’s  honor  ust  somehow  be  restored  or  else  the 
sinners  punished . (11 ) 

But  only  one  who  can  repay  Cod  with  a  surplus 
of  merit  is  competent  to  erase  the  stain  on  Go  *s 
character  because  all  human  beings  owe  him  complete 
submission  to  his  will  from  the  beginning. (12)  Similarly, 
since  even  the  smallest  act  of  disobedience  is  an 
infraction  of  iod’s  rule  and  thus  worth  more  than  the 
whole  creation,  something  greater  than  all  of  life  is 
required  to  make  amends. (13)  But  only  Cod  is  greater 


(8) 

IBID 

P* 

57,28 

(9) 

IBID 

p.  25 

(10) 

IBID 

P- 

60. 

(11) 

IBID 

p.  60 

(12) 

IBID 

P- 

66 

(13) 

IBID 

p.  51 

. 
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than  a  1  of  life.  (14)  However,  if  man  is  to  be  saved, 
it  must  be  nan  who  does  the  restoration. (15)  e 
Conclude,  says  nseln,  that  reparation  nust  be  made  by 
one  who  is  both  .cd  and  nan. (16)  One  further  oint: 
satisfaction  must  be  made  freely,  for  what  kind  of  a  is 
it  who  compels  the  innocent  to  die  for  those  whom  his 
own  omnipotence  has  emitted  to  be  the  guilty?{17) 

These  are  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the 
reasons  whyAonly  Christ  could  meet  them.  For  Christ, 
being  Cod,  did  not  have  to  become  nan;  and  being  the 
completely  obedient  man  (and  in  his  life  and  death  an 
example  for  others) (18)  he  did  not  have  to  die,  for  only 
sin  induces  mortality. (19)  Tut  he  voluntarily  offered 
himself  as  a  satisfaction  greater  than  all  that  was 
owing  to  Cod; (20)  and  then  bestowed  the  fruits  of  his 
retribution  on  those  for  whose  salvation  he  had  made 
himself  man. (21)  In  this  manner  mankind  is  freed  from 


the 

bondage  laid  upon  it 

by  Adam 

,(22) 

and 

each  individual 

(14) 

IBID 

pi  66 

(15) 

IBID 

P. 

67. 

(16) 

IBID 

p.  67f f . 

(16) 

IBID 

p. 

75. 

(13) 

IBID 

p.00,101,105 

(19) 

IBID 

P- 

62,  77,  00. 

(20) 

IBID 

p.  101. 

(21) 

IBID 

p. 

105. 

(22) 

IBID 

p.  106. 

• 

• 
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is  now  able  because  of  Christ  to  participate  freely  in 
the  grace  of  Cod  by  living  as  is  taught  in  scriptures. (23) 
God’s  mercy  consists,  then,  in  the  free  offering  of  his 
own  son  in  order  that  men,  who  are  eternally  damned  of 
their  own  actions  by  his  justice,  may  attain  that  state 
of  blessedness  for  which  God  originally  designed  human 
nature. (24) 

In  Anselm  redemption  is  portrayed  not  as  an  act 
whereby  man  is  bought  from  the  devil  but  as  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  which  is  -represented  as  a  debt  paid  God’s 
mercy  by  hDd’s  justice”. (25)  Burkitt  points  out  that 
neither  Lareicn  nor  Anselm  succeeded  in  successfully 
relating  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Y/e  are  not  here 
concerned  to  criticise  Anselm’s  position  stive  to  remark 
that  however  naive  it  may  appear  to  us  today  it 
functioned  mere  effectively  in  that  feudal  age  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  rhe  problem  In  this  chapter  is 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  his  characteristic  modes 


(23)  I  ID  p.  108,  ”It  seems  to  me  Cod  could  reject  no 
huraan  being,  conin'  to  him  in  this  Name  ...  Thus  it  is, 
if  he  approach  in  the  ri  ht  way.  ut,  how  one  ought  to 
enter  Into  participation  of  so  great  grace,  and  how  to 
live  under  it  ore  taught  everyvhnere  in  "oly  Scripture.” 
See  JU3-TDALL,  p.  355  where  he  joints  out  that  nselm 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  free  will  in  the  popular  sense. 


(25)  BURK ITT  p.  301, 


(24)  ANSELM  p.  107,  23,  61, 
63,  66. 


' 
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of  thi -king,  arcion  had  absorbed  his  from  Gnosticism: 
what  influences  were  there  in  the  life  of  the  mediaeval 
theologian  which  the  early  heretic  lacked? 

Two  points  stand  out  throughout  Aaaelra’s 
discussion.  The  first  is  the  idea  that  disobedience, 
sin,  i3  a  sort  of  personal  insult  to  God’s  honor;  the 
second,  that  the  coordination  of  the  two  attributes  of 
justice  and  mercy  is  secured  by  having  Christ,  who  is 
the  equal  of  Sod  in  nature,  voluntarily  descend  to  the 
status  of  lan  to  render  personal  satisfaction  for  the 
affront  in  order  that  men  say  be  provided  with  the 
possibility  of  salvation,  as  cliffert  points  out,  the 
advance  he  made  over  the  current  theory  was  that  Christ 
was  not  punished  for  our  sin  but  offered  God  satisfaction 
on  account  of  it. (26)  He  made  it  possible  for  God  to 
forgo  the  punishment  of  sinners  without  compromising  his 
authority,  and  to  exercise  his  mercy  without  undermining 
his  justice. 

jnselw’s  preoccupation  is  with  the  God ward  side 
of  the  atonement  rather  than  with  the  legal  rights  of 
the  devil;  and  his  chief  concern  always  Is  that  God’s 


(26)  HCGIFFERT  p.  19B 
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"honour"  be  "satisfied".  Just  what  do  these  two  terns 
mean,  and  where  do  they  come  from?  hen  one  reads  the 
literature  on  the  subject  one  discovers  that  they  can 
be  thought  of  as  having  come  from  f<  ur  p  ssible  sources. 

The  first  source  that  inaelca  night  have  been 
influenced  by  is  Roman  law.  "Satisfaction"  w  s  not 
payment  but  took  the  place  of  punishment  in  the  c  se  of 
private  offences  in  certain  principles  of  Roman  law 
commonly  practised  in  the  feudal  period.  Such  offences 
"must  be  punished  unless  satisfaction  is  made.  Thus 
Gulp! tins  Severus  says:  ’Fornication  is  liable  to 
punishment  unless  it  is  purged  by  satisfaction* ’"(2?) 

That  is,  an  ssertion  f  one’s  honour  was  sufficient 
settlement. 

A  second  influence  undoubtedly  was  the  penitent¬ 
ial  system  of  th  Latin  church.  It  rested  on  the  idee 
that  penance,  as  a  satisfaction  offered  to  God  in  this 
life,  might  through  the  church  ensure  remittance  of 
punishment  for  sin,  in  the  next.  Fn v o  t;a 
Tils  -ractise  of  penance  fended  to  be  commercialized. 
Ihus  in  the  canons  of  Kdgar  f  "ngland,  A.D.  959-75, 


(27)  GREK3TSD  p.  122,  from  Geverus  DIAL,  ii,  10: 
"Fornicatio  de>utatue  ad  peonara,  nisi  satlsf  ctione 


■ 
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there  is  a  ourions  explanation  of  how  a  rich  man  may 
accomplish  a  seven  years*  fast  in  three  days  —  not  by 
fasting  himself  but  by  getting  852  men  to  fast  for  three 
days  in  his  stead. "(28) 


.gain,  nselm's  age  was  the  age  of  chivalry, 

Each  period  in  history  has  its  own  eculiar  set  of  ideals; 
and  when  the  atristic  age  {in  which  war  and  brigandage 
disturbed  the  social  order)  ended  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne ,  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Mediaeval 
in  which  the  dominant  ideal  become  that  of  the  spirit  of 
c  iivalry  with  its  characteristic  notions  of  r,honor'?  and 
-satisfaction”. (29) 

Finally,  the  social  relations  which  were 
established  in  the  feudal  period ,  and  which  had  taken 
definite  form  about  the  10th  century, (30)  under  Teutonic 
and  other  influences,  changed  the  scope  of  the  old  Penan 
idea  of  s  tisfaetlon.  From  an  abstract  legal  concept  it 
became,  along  with  all  justice  and  law,  a  personal  matter. 

O.  8.  Adams,  in  his  article  FEOUdLIS?  in  the 

(28)  CAVE  p.  123;  see  also  RAF RACK  VI:  56  f f . ,  cOIFFERT 
198  ff . ,  and  OR  ’N5TED  op.  cit. 

(29)  SMITH  p.  76;  CCI-LINS  p.  533;  SEI0H0B0S  p.  156-7. 

(30)  ADAMS  p.  300(a). 
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Encyclopedia  Brittanioa  traces  the  evolution  of  mediaeval 
social  concepts.  e  states  that  after  Oharlemagne *s 
eta  >ire  had  collapsed  what  the  individual  in  the  later 
Roman  nd  early  mediaeval  society  needed  above  every- 
thin-1*  else  was  protection  and  from  that  need  developed 
typical  personal  relati  nships  betw  en  the  c  ief  men,  or 
lords,  and  the  lesser  who  sought  their  aid.  The  subjects 
were  not  owners  of  the  land,  but  tenants;  "and  the 
tenure  by  which  &  thing  of  value  was  held  was  one  of 
honorable  service,  not  econo  sic  but  moral  and  political 
in  character". (31)  The  aan  swore  homage,  was  given  s 
fief  and  became  a  vassal;  and  when  he  failed  to  discharge 
to  his  lord  the  obligations  which  that  laid  upon  him  he 
lost  his  right  and  title  to  the  fief.  Government  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  barons  who  stood 
between  their  people  '  nd  all  manner  of  menace,  including 
the  king.  Thus  members  cf  feudal  courts  rant  to  fulfil 
not  a  duty  to  the  community  but  the  obligations  they  hod 
assumed  to  their  lords.  n  riwate  law  had  usurped  the 
place  of  public  law.  Public  duty  had  become  private 
obligation. "(32) 


(31)  IBID  p.  300(b) 

(32)  IBID  p.  301(b) 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  ho?',  under  suoh 
conditions,  breaches  of  law  infringed  uion  per  aerial 
dignity  with  the  result  that  satisfaction,  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  injury  sustained,  had  adequately 
to  restore  the  personal  honor  of  the  one  offended . (33) 


It  is  fro  i  the  standpoint  of  such  "satisfactions" 
that  .jiselrn  works  out  his  theory.  Scholars  vary  (34) 
in  the  stress  they  place  upon  each  of  these  four  sources, 
but  whatever  their  theories  they  all  agree  with  Gave 
when  he  remarks  that  uiselm*  s  doctrine  presupposes 
feudal  ideas* (35)  f ter  300  years  it  stands  to  reason 
t'T  t  both  the  penitential  system  of  the  church  and  Homan 


(33)  A  good  example  Is  given  by  CATS,  p*  122?. : 

"Germanic  law  recognized  the  payment  of  a  1HGIID,  an 
honour- price,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  status 

the  person  injured.  Thus,  whereas  the  killing  of  an 
ordinary  man  could  be  paid  for  cheaply,  to  kill  a  feudal 
lord  was  so  grave  a  crime  that  no  ordinary  men  could  hope 
to  make  adequate  satisfaction. *  The  dishonour  incurred 
was  irreparable.  See  also  COLLIN: :• ,  Ch.  XI,  especially 
p.  224  ff:  "Vassal  and  suzerain  were  bound  to  each  ether 
by  mutual  obligations  ...  any  infringement  (of  which)... 
was  regarded  with  the  utmost  horror”. 

(34)  I’cGiffert  and  Harneok  over -emphasize  the  influence 
cf  the  penitential  system,  In  my  opinion*  ho  rest, 
eeeecially  the  final  five  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
our  own  approach:  see  cGI^FTBT  Ch.  8;  E  TRACK  VI:  54-83; 

R  KIlI.:'  350-7;  FAIR  iAlRS  p.  122-24;  CASS  p.  242;  CATS 
p.  122-133;  fcZLST  p.  124-132;  ’  H  p.  221;  '  ur,  KTH  p. 

263-4;  3  ITH  p.  74-96;  RMK  TED  Ch.  VI. 

(35)  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Clyo  Jackson  for  this 
Illustration. 
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law  noul  that;  selves  nave  been  thoroughly  " feudal ized". 

It  was  life  on  the  baronial  estate  which 
provided  the  mould  in  which  ins elm f s  theory  was  oast* 

In  these  days  the  lords  sat  at  dinner  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  at  one  end  of  the  dining-hall;  the  serfs  sat  at  a 
low  table  on  the  main  floor  of  the  room,  (ne  can  imagine 
nselm’s  nind  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  analogy 
between  the  relationship  of  baron  on  tenant  and  that 
which  held  between  lod  and  man# 

Those  at  the  low  table  are  the  sinners.  They 
owe  their  lord  an  obedience  which  they  can  never  hope  to 
discharge  and  are  therefor  doing  him  Irreparable  dishonor, 
Efow  are  they  to  be  saved;  in  practical  life*  how  are  they 
to  kee  their  fiefs?  Hone  of  them  ere  worthy  to  sporoach 
the  dignity  of  the  lord  and  make  amends.  The  case  is 
hopeless  unless  one  who  possesses  every  right  to  .grace 
the  high  table  voluntarily  steps  down  to  the  lew  and  by 
the  perfect  discharge  of  his  obligations  as  a  vassal 
restores  the  lord’s  honor;  and  thus  makes  It  possible  for 
lin  to  forgive  them  and  keep  then  on. 

The  details  of  the  illustration  are  of  no 

Importance.  hat  matters  is  thot  some  such  theory  must  be 
ostulated  to  account  for  .ns elm’s  advance  on  ugustine 


- 
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end  the  other  ~ntin  theologians.  TTe  does  not-  regard  Ood 
as  a  judge,  but  rather  as  a  feudal  overlord  who  must  at 
all  costs  safeguard  his  honor  and  d amend  adequate 
satisfaction  for  any  damage  to  it. (36)  nhore  Is  one 
other  reason  why  inseM’s  doctrine  ust  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  th :  social  relations  of  feudal  society. 

The  details  of  his  thesis,  as  many  have  pointed  out, 
received  scant  attention,  but  the  fundamental  change  in 
approach  from  legal  to  feudal  concepts,  from  punishment 
to  satisfaction  «&s  finally  accepted  by  everyone.  urely 
this  sudden  demise  of  the  ransom  theory  is  explainable 
only  on  the  -rounds  that  ...,ns  elm’s  theory  expressed  the 
ideals  of  o  new  age,  and  solved  a  basic  religious  problem 
in  terms  which  were  on  the  tongues  of  all  men  in  his 
time. (37}  These  were  the  highest  concepts  they  possessed, 
and  mseln  simply  interpreted  Jesus  in  terms  of  them, 
fence  his  success. 

The  influence  of  feudalism  thus  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  th  two  main  strains  in  the  argument 
pointed  out  on  page  •  It  was  of  course  his  own  desire 
to  probe  the  rosninr  ef  the  Incarnation,  t c  fin1  a  way 


(36)  Td  :;jt  p.  123. 
t  %r/\  «*  r»  oa 
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out  of  the  dilamma  ho  had  put  himself  m  by  refusing  to 
ball eve  in  the  ransom  theory  on  the  on©  hand,  or  that 
men  could  effect  their  own  salvation  on  the  other,  and  to 
answer  the  question  "  ow  can  you  be  saved!" (38)  —  it  was, 
I  repeat,  his  desire  to  find  e.  solution  to  those  problems 
which  impelled  him  to  trite  his  boo  . 


Unfortunately  he  reduced  salvation  to  a  matter 
of  judicial  relationships.  Faith  in  hod  lost  its  Hew 
Testa  ent  significance  and  was  replaced  by  acceptance  of 
Church  dogma  and  religious  precepts.  (39)  He  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  problem  nonetheless,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  argument  for  us  is  due  to  the 
limitations  of  his  age;  to  the  fact  that  the  formal 
content  of  his  doctrine  was  derived  from  the  social 
relationships  which  obtained  in  the  feudal  society  in 
w  ioh  he  lived. 


(38)  AH3.SLU  p.  49. 

(39)  UaeINTCJH  p.  324. 

/^0j  An  effort  towards  ecumenism  can  be  seen  in  Anselm. 
He  resolved  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the 
educated  classes  of  his  day, making  it  possible  for 
them  to  worship  along  with  the  common  man  who 
continued  to  hold  to  the  ransom  theory  of  the 
atonement . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  EEPORkHIlOH  IN  ENGLAND 


”The  clergy  cannot  travel  by  both  roads,  civil 
ana  evangelical. "(1376) 1* 

ftBe  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present 
Parliament  that  the  king  our  sovereign  lord, 
his  heirs  and  successors  kings  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  taken,  accented  and  reputed  the  only 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England, 
called  Anglicana  Ecclesia. . . .The  Act  of 
Supremacy  (1534)”  2 


(i)  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  process  has  been  described  by  v/hich  an 
imperialistic  papacy  secured  a  monopoly  of  grace. 
Salvation,  once  attributed  to  the  free  power  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  the  individual  was  invested  first  of 
all  in  a  me s si ah,  then  in  an  apostolic  rule  of  faith, 
and  finally  in  the  cults  and  ceremonies  of  an  apostolic 
church  against  whose  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereign¬ 
ity  there  could  be  no  appeal.  Doubtless  the  cosmopol¬ 
itan  church  of  Rome  might  have  maintained  its  absolute 
authority  for  many  years  had  it  acted  more  like  the 
medium  of  grace  it  lay  claim  to  be,  or  had  it  discovered 
the  wisdom  to  recognize  and  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
world  which  was  arising  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  feudal 
period  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

- - - -HT . ?51 - 

1.  Wyclif,  Civ.  Dom.,  quoted  in  WORKMAN  p.265 

2.  Quoted  by  Lucas  n.  533  from  Gee  and  Hardy,  Eng. 

Church  Hist.  Doc. 
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But  these  were  the  things  !t  proved  unable  to 
accomplish.  And  abuses  rooted  in  the  temporal  power 
it  had  taken  to  itself  hastened  the  rebellion  against 
it  which  was  breaking  out  all  over  Europe. 

There  were  many  causes  for  the  reformation,  as 

the  new  outbreak  came  to  be  called.  But  behind  them 

all  ley  the  motivating  force  pointed  out  again,  strangely 

1 

enough,  by  Bertrand  Bussell:  namely,  the  revolutionary 
character  of  Christianity.  In  Its  origin  an  entirely 
non-political  movement,  it  had  revolutionized, 
conquered  and  assumed  the  forms  of  government  ana  the 
authority  of  a  whole  empire*  And  when  it  in  that 
manner  became  a  state  it  was  not  the re bye  rendered 
immune  from  its  own  inner  compulsions,  for  the  anarchic 
fire  that  characterized  its  earlier  strivings  was  not 
dead.  It  had  merely,  except  for  occasional  flick© rings, 
remained  deeply  buried  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
and  suddenly  shot  forth  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
all  its  ancient  power. 


1.  KUS33U,  P.106  -  114 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  striking  contrast 
octween  the  earlier  revolution  ana  the  one  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  seoond  century  Irenaeus’o  search  for 
an  authoritative  throne  of  grace  had  led  him  to  appeal 
from  his  own  experience  of  God  in  Jesus  to  apostolic 
scripture,  from  scripture  to  apostolic  creed,  and  from 
creed  to  the  apostolic  bishops  who  presided  over  the 
church.  Fourteen  centuries  later  a  peasant  monk, 

Martin  Luther,  travelled  the  same  road  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  too  had  found  a  gracious  God, 
but  through  the  stadium  of  a  ’faith*  which  ha  said 
transcended  the  legalistic  ’works*  of  the  church. 
Beginning  where  Irenasus  left  off,  Luther  appealed  to 
the  apostolic  Bishop  against  those  accusing  him  of 
heresy,  from  the  Pope  to  the  apostolic  bishops  or 
General  Council,  and  from  the  Council  to  the  apostolic 
word  of  God  found,  he  said,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  Bible.  Bcriptur©  was  perfectly  clear 
and  unmistakable  in  its  meaning;  and  the  true  doctrine 
revealed  by  Christ,  argued  Luther,  was  to  be  found  not 
in  the  tradition  handed  down  by  the  church,  but  in  the 
writings  in  which  revelation  is  directly  expressed. 
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At  the  same  time  preparation  had  been  going  on 
all  over  Europe  for  a  new  spiritual  revolution.  The 

establishment  of  lav;  and  order  in  the  feudal  . eriod, 

the  Renaissance,  the  rise  of  science,  the  growth  in 
usage  of  vernacular  tongues,  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  education,  the  14th  century  mystics, 
the  pro-reformation  struggles  of  u’yclif  and  huss,-- 
tfcese  and  countless  other  influences  had  set  the  charge 
which  required  only  the  spark  from,  t he  genius  of  great 
leadership  to  set  it  off.  The  latter  was  contributed 

by  men  like  Erasmus,  Luther,  Zwiagli,  Calvin,  Soclnua 

1 

and  others;  and  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  centuries 
were  the  scenes  of  religious  strife,  war  and  persecu¬ 
tion  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  Diocletian,  from  it 
all  emerged  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  we  now  call  Protestantism. 


1.  They  all  followed  the  same  method,  the  study 
of  sacred  scripture.  And  they  all  rejected 
tradition  as  a  distortion  of  revealed  truth. 


. 


. 
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Up  to  tala  point  ©conoid o  and  political  factors 
have  not  be©::  mentioned.  Historians  uivid©  In  their 
Interpretation  of  the  Reformation  but  they  all  agree 
that  it  was  both  a  religious  and  a  political  movement; 
like  Elizabeth’s  problem  upon  accession  to  the  English 

throne  it  was  a  problem,  "of  which  politics  formed  the 

1 

web  and  religion  the  woof*" 

On  the  continent,  the  spiritual  revolt  initiated 
by  Luther  became  linked  with  the  nationalistic  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  German,  principalities  end  the  economic 
demands  of  the  peasantry.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
groups  led  by  Calvin,  Swingli  and  Soc lnus:  a  spiritual 
and  theological  rebellion  allied  itself  with  political 
and  economic  forces  visible  to  the  alert  observer 

beneath  the  worn  and  cracked  facade  of  European  feudalism 

2 

In  England  ©vents  took  a  different  course.  There, 
political  and  economic  factors  played  a  greater  role 
than  the  religious;  for  the  spiritual  revolution  did  not 
come  until  tn©  Puritan  revolt  in  the  17 mi  century,  after 
the  new  church  had  bean  created. 


1.  POLLAN  o.  38 

2.  LINDSAY  p*  313,  SMITH  p.£86,  LUCAS  p. 533 
INGE  pm  72. 
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The  reformation  In  .England  has  been  selected  here 
as  a  crucial  Instance  from  this  period  for  just  that 
reason.  In  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  political 
and  religious  force®  were  so  entangled  It  la  extremely 
dimouxt  to  disengage  the  influence  of  the  former  on 
the  formation  of  belief.  But  in  England  the  political- 
economic  factors  are  relatively  easy  to  observe  and 
evaluate.  Nevertheless  the  English  revolution,  like 
all  the  reformation  schisms,  was  grounded  in  the 
religious  dynamic  just  depicted.  Spiritual  revolution 
was  in  the  air;  as  e .matter  of  fact ,  the  English  break' 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  with  so  little 
bloodshed  nad  it  not  been  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  prepared  for  It  by  the  events  of  the  proceeding 
three  centuries. 

(ii)  PACTOFS  DfHamfllNG  THE  FQKiihTXOIf  OF  THE 

ANGLICAN  C1IUHCK 

In  essence,  the  English  reformation  was  an 
assertion  of  nationalism.  It  was  a  class  revolt 
determined  by  the  political,  economic  and  sociological 
factors  which  arose  in  the  transaction  from  feudal  to 


• 
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1 

a  mercantile  society. 

The  development  of  the  mercantile  system  and  finance 
capitalism  produced  a  new  class,  the  bourgeois®,  who 
demanded  peace  arid  order,  a  strong  government ,  and  the 
freedom  to  carry  on  the  trade  from  which  their  money 
and  power  was  derived.  As  in  the  Italian  cities  of 
the  renaissance,  peace  and  wealth  made  possible  the 
leisure  in  which  culture,  science  and  Individual 
personality  could  develop.  This  new  class,  and  the 
disciplines  which  flourished  under  its  protection, 
produced  a  nationalistic  and  individualistic  spirit 
that  claimed  England  for  Englishmen,  and  every  English¬ 
man’s  hone  for  hi®  castle,’ 

On  the  political  side,  England ,  since  the  thirteenth 
century  had  been  impatient  with  papal  claims  to  temporal 
authority.  Grievances  and  conflict  over  Italian  tax¬ 
ation  of  English  church  property  and  Italian  appointment 
of  English  prelates  occupied  the  attention  of  every 
English  king  from  that  time  forward,  and  cam©  to  a  head 
with  Henry  Till.  The  devastation  wrought  in  the 


1.  HAITI  p*  xix,  "A  national  consciousness  emerged 
and  developed  that  resented  the  idea  of  alleg¬ 
iance  to  Hose,  and  the  tribute  sent  there  yearly 
the  panaoy  clung  to  e  vision  of  ecclesiastical 
imperialism  over  against  which  sprung  up  the 
spirit  of  English  nationality, 
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raana  of  the  baronial  olasa  by  tu®  Wars  of  tad  Hoses, 
and  the  patriotism  stirred  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
by  war  at  hoia®  and  abroad  and  by  the  threat  of  Catholic 
Philip  of  3paln  furnished  the  Tudor  monarchy  with  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  absolutism.  Even  so,  the 
monarch  was  never  strong  enough  to  seize  power  alone, 
but  united  with  the  hour  geo  Isms,  who  were  themselves 
unable  to  wield  the  power  necessary  for  control  of  the 
country,  to  defeat  the  papacy,  the  local  clergy  and 

the  feudal  barons.  They  began  by  seizing  the  wealth  of 

1 

the  monasteries  in  a  "revolution  of  the  rich"  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Haglish  aristocracy  and 
cemented  the  alliance  between  crown  and  th®  nouveaux 
ri che . 

Hven  ecclesiastical  and  religious  motives  sprang 
from  economic  and  political  situations  primarily. 

Hycili,  the  father  of  tae  English  Reformation,  was 
typical  of  all  his  successors  in  holding  that  the 
temporal  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  its  troubles,  and  for  that  natter  the  ills 
of  the  nation  as  well,  lie  advocated  the  confiscation  of 


1.  CH1OTHBT0N  p.  133 
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church  wealth  and  the  abolition  of  nil  Its  financial 
privileges  by  the  secular  power.  He  said  all  men  had 
immediate  access  to  God  without  mediation  of  priest, 
that  the  church  was  the  body  of  the  predestinate,  that 
all  men  should  have  the  Mble  in  their  own  tongue  and 
that  various  other  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were  to  be 
condemned  as  not  necessary  for  salvation.  He  was  fired 
by  the  conviction,  that  the  business  of  the  church  was 
simply  and  directly  the  souls  of  men,  and  consequently 
that  the  religious  hierarchy  appointed  to  rule  and 
administer  in  the  name  of  Christ  ought  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with,  if  not  replaced  by  a  group  of  plain, 
earnest  priests  who  would  go  about  among  the  people 
presenting  the  word  of  God  ‘without  desire  for  gain* 

It  will  bo  convenient  to  she t eh- the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  Anglicans  Jteclesia  by  tracing  the 
rate  influence  of  each  of  these  three  factors, 
political,  economic  and  ecclesiastical,  throughout 
the  period  that  began  with  the  coronation  of  Henry  nil 
and  ended  with  the  death  of  SLlzabeth. 


135  - 


(a)  POLITICAL. 

Constantine  and  his  successors  in  the  fourth  century 
formulated  the  principle  that  defection  from  the  church 
was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  state.  And  until  the 
reformation  most  -people  assumed  that  the  task  of  the 
church  was  to  Interpret  to  individuals  the  commands  of 
God  which  its  doctrine  asserted  were  to  be  obeyed  rather 
than  man.  The  England  of  Henry  fill’s  time  however  was 
ready  to  change  all  that,  ready  to  tale  charge  of  its 
own  church,  ready  to  convey  God’s  commands  to  men  through 
the  medium  of  the  state,  ready  in  other  words  to  dispense 
with  the  international  organ! nation  which  until  then 
besides  interpreting  the  will  of  God  had  repeatedly  proven 
itself  stronger  than  any  secular  government.  How  had  this 
co  e  about? 

Any  account  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  has 
to  reckon  with  the  events  of  the  fourteenth  when,  but  for 
circumstance,  Lycllf *  a  anti-clericalism  and  the  Peasants 

Revolt  sight  have  conspired  to  produce  the  reformation 

1 

years  ahead  of  Its  time.  Wyclif  ( 4.1384}  anticipated 

the  majority  of  the  reformation  doctrines.  In  1529 

Luther  wrote  of  Huas,  who  copied  his  doctrine  word  for 

word  from  Wycl if ,  are  all  of  us  Hussites  without 

knowing  it... Paul  and  Au  u stlne  are  Hussites  to  the 
2 

Letter.”  Dean  in  e  says,  "the  Anglican  Church  never 

1.  -OR/:.. All  1:  273,279,  CilHSTKRTOL  138-2.  2.  ORVmiT  1:9 

( from  Luther,  ’  La  tiers  ’) 
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beoame  Zwinglian  or  Lutheran  or  Calvinist.  It  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  truer  to  say  that  the  English  Reformation 

looked  back  to  Wyolif  and  resumed  the  work  which  he  had 

1 

begun. " 

Wyclif’s  radical  teaching  and  hi 3  struggle  against 

the  papacy  expressed  the  national  dissatisfaction  of  his 
2 

age:  "It  was  not  a  rising  of  the  poorer  class,  but  a 

national  awakening  favored  at  first  by  the  kings,  and 

3 

directed  against  Papal  absolutism,"  Although  driven 
underground  by  persecution  it  persisted  into  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revolu- 

4 

tion  of  that  period. 

Wyclif’s  life  lies  outside  the  compass  of  this 
discussion,  but  his  cardinal  doctrines  are  directly  to 
the  point.  It  was  the  political,  rather  than  the  dog¬ 
matic  elements  in  the  papal  absolutism  which  drew 


1.  INGE  p.  6  2.  FLICK  p.  340:  This  period  marks 

the  beginning  of  the  severance  of  the  English  church 
from  the  people.  "Because  of  the  100  Years  War,  the 
Black  Death,  The  division  of  Parliament  into  two  houses 
in  1341,  and  the  Peasants  Revolt  of  1381,  the  14th 
century  saw  greater  social  changes  than  any  other... 
except  the  19th."  3.  INGE  p.  33  4.  LINDSAY  p.  316- 

1Q,  WORKMAN  1:12. 
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Wyclif  *a  attack  at  the  outsat.  Hi  a  doctrine  of  divine 

and  civil  dominion  merits  most  attention*  "The  pope*', 

he  said,  "ought  to  lea/e  unto  the  secular  power  all 

temporal  dominion. * .the  pope  should  restore  the  clergy 

to  their  primitive  freedom  by  throwing  off  the  burden 

Jylvester  laid  upon  him  by  accepting  the  Donation  of 

Constantine. • • Christ  refused  temporal  dominion,  the 

1 

pope  seeks  it* "  Priests  ought  not  to  hold  property, 

or  secular  office,  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  he 

2 

argued,  pertains  only  to  spiritual  matters*  Sven  this 

latter  springs  only  from  righteous  living:  "sanctity  is 

the  sign  of  authority",  and  papal  orders  are  to  be 

3 

tested  by  scripture*  Like  Piers  the  Plowman  he  demanded 

with  wearisome  reiteration  the  diaeadowmeat  of  the 

church  which  "habitually  e- bused"  the  land  it  possessed, 

in  order  that  the  country  "might  be  stronger"  and  the 

4 

clergy  restored  to  their  original  apostolic  state. 
Explicitly,  he  taught  that  the  dignity  of  the  king  was 
derive  ^directly  from  God  end  hence  that  the  sovereign 
could  correct  and  punish  the  clergy  who  abused  their  posi 


1.  WORKMAN  1:310.  £65.  11:61.  3,  IBID  11:12,73,77. 

2.  IBID  p.  277;  11:243,21,23,26.  4*  IBID  1:278,  11:5,23. 
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tion.  Disgusted  by  the  Groat  Uonism,  during  which  two 

popes  lay  claim  to  til©  apootolic  see,  he  cried,  in  the 

pare  ohrase  of  workman,  "The  Pop©  has  rejected  Christ, 

so  Christendom,  especially  the  secular  lords  must 

reject  the  Pope  end  restore  the  church  to  its  primitive 
1 

poverty. * 

Wyciif  asserted  in  writing  and  through  parliament 
that  the  power  of  the  church  was  disastrous  for  both 
church  and  state.  The  church  was  not  a  formal  organisa¬ 
tion  to  which  everyone  belonged  at  birth,  but  the  society 
of  the  righteous;  papal  authority  was  based  on  a  false 
claim  which  the  state  must  correct.  Di ^endowment  would 
at  one  stroke  eliminate  the  canker  st  the  heart  of  both 
institutions;  gross  financial  evils  would  be  rooted  out 
of  the  body  politic,  and  the  church  would  be  restored  to 
Its  o.ncie.it  simplicity. 

Unfortunately  the  country  was  not  yet  ready  for  his 

teaching;  also  his  alliance  with  the  unscrupulous  and 

reactionary  John  of  Gaunt  ruined  his  chance  for  a 

2 

national  revolution  against  papal  despotism*  The 

Peasants  Revolt  with  which  he  was  but  indirectly  connected 

\ 

discredited  him  In  the  ayes  of  the  nobles;  for  they  then 
saw  in  his  doctrines  s  source  of  social  unrest  which 


1.  IBID  11:82,29 


2.  IBID  1:279,  11:322. 
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might  not  merely  liquidate  the  property  of  trie  clergy, 

1 

but  their  own  a  s  well.  Hi  a  denials  of  responsibility 

were  useless,  especially  as  he  could  not.  conceal  his 

sympathy  for  the  rebels,  viyellf  died  in  1384,  and 

2 

Lollardry  among  the  gentry  by  about  141?.  The  latter 

persisted  until  the  sixteenth  century  among  the  common 

people  in  who?  ,  by  that  tire ,  acquaintance  with  the 

vernacular  Mble  and  a  consequent  distrust  of  the 

papacy,  helped  to  provide  a  measure  of  popular  support 

for  Henry  Till’s  break  with  Some,  and  paved  the  way  for 

3 

doctrinal  changes  under  Elisabeth. 

The  chief  sources  ox*  irritation  between  Rome  and 
Ingland  in  Wyolif’a  age  were  four:  ’’provisions",  or 
the  papal  right  to  fill  vacant  benefices  and  to  receive 
the  payments  therefrom;  exemption  of  church  property 
from  taxation;  jealousy  between  secular  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  oourts;  and  the  absolute  temporal  authority  claimed 
4 

by  the  pope.  As  Robinson  points  out,  the  English  were 

better  able  to  defend  t hem selves  against  papal  control 

than  other  countries,  and  from  1343  on.  they  passed  a 

5 

series  of  measures  which  made  "provisions"  illegal 
and  forbad®  appeal  to  a  foreign  tribunal  of  cases  which 


1.  I RID  11:  £36  2 .  MARTI  p.  116.  3.  LINDSAY  p.  316, 

HUNT  d.  446-7,  MARTI  p.  126,117,  4.  ROBINSON  p.  6. 

5.  JTATUT3  :/lf)7T30R,i  1351,  1390,  1393  forbad©  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  benefices  by  papal  letter. 
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1 

oou] d  appear  before  English  oourts.  Rowe  learned,  In 

the  word©  of  Innocent  71,  "How  suspicious  the  English 

are."  In  1366  parliament  forbade  the  king  to  nay  the 

rope  tribute  thirty-three  years  in  arrears;  and  eleven 

years  later  the  '’Good  Fa rl lament"  confirmed  this  anti- 

penal  attitude  in  such  strong  terms  that  the  king  was 

eyaln  able  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  bulls  Into  the 

3 

kingdom  without  royal  consent. 

/'hen  henry  7111  (1509-1547)  cams  to  the  throne 
civil  war  v:as  a  vivid  memory,  a  new  national  spirit  was 
developing,  the  old  baronial  class  was  broken  up, 
discontent  over  papal  claims  had  become  universal,  and 
the  emergence  of  a  new  age  was  becoming  visible  to  those 
with  eyes  to  see.  In  fur ope  England  occupied  a  position 
midway  between  the  great  states  of  franc©  and  Spain, 
and  the  petty  principalities  of  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
the  Lowlands  and  Scotian d* 

Henry * s  policy  was  determined  by  two  main  objects: 
to  make  himself  completely  absolute  in  hie  own  domain, 
and  to  gather  enough  wealth  to  do  so  independently, 
from  that  standpoint  his  actions  were  logical  enough. 

He  first  of  all  crushed  the  nobility  by  allying  himself 


1.  T '.TUT  i  PRAEMUNIRE,  1353,  1365,  1323  forbade  appeals 

to  foreign  court e.  3.  ifOEJOJui  1:274,  1XSQA&  p.  87. 
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with  "the  people",  that  is  the  new  clas  1  of  landowners 

and  merchant.®  for  whom  he  kept  or  dor  and  made  trade 
feasible  within  the  kingdom.  Next,  he  made  a  test  of 
the  papscy* 

For  Henry  realised  that  the  key  to  the  internet ion 
al  situation  lay  with  Bom,  by  this  time  in  e very  king1 
eyes  a  crumbling  secular  state.  If  England  wra  to 
prosper  she  had  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent,  and  at  the  same  tint  obtain  a  share  of  the 
wealth  which  flowed  through  the  channels  hewn,  out  by 
Horne.  There  were  two  methods  of  doing  this:  One  was 
t-  hel~  and  share  in  the  papal  financial  ejectments, 
the  oth^r  to  cut  off  English  contributions  to  the 
holy  see  end  divert  them  into  the  rational  treasury. 
That  in  mind,  Henry  made  ®  test  case  for  control  of  th© 
papacy  out  of  his  appeal  for  a  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  There  were  at  least  two  valid  political 
reasons  for  the  annulment.  In  the  first  place,  Henry, 
at  Wolaey* &  suggestion,  was  contemplating  an  alliance 
with  Trance,  and  e  Spanish  wife  naturally  stood  in  th© 
way.  In  addition  Catherine  had  failed  to  provide  him 
with  a  male  half,  and  th®  Wars  of  the  Hosea  kept  fresh 
in  his  mind  the  danger  which  that  threatened  to  civil 
peace  and  to  his  o\m  succession*  Unfortunately  for  the 
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Roma  churoa,  Roma  hac.  just  been  sacked  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  7  with  his  army  of  Germans  and  hpani  ;  rda,  and 
the  pope  could  do  nothing  but  refuse  Henry’s  request, 
Vfher,  Henry  pressed  the  matter  the  pope  brou ght  the  case 
to  the  courts  of  Bom®,  and  at  once  popular  sentiment 
which  in  England  had  favored  Catherine,  turned  to 
Henry*  s  supports 

"Nothing  did  more  to  alienate  sen’s  minds  from 
the  papacy,  Henry  would  never  have  been  able  to 
obtain  his  divorce  on  its  merits  a©  they  appeared 
to  the  people*  But  now  the  divorce  became  close¬ 
ly  interwoven  with  another  a ad  wider  question, 
the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England;  and  on,  that 
question  Henry  carried  with  him  the  pood  wishes 
of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  laity. "1 

The  die  was  oast,  and  Henry  resolved  to  allow  no 
supremacy  in  England  except  his  own .  for  seven  years 
(1539-1536)  the  reformation  parliament  sat  and  passed 
a  series  of  acts  which  cut  off  the  oaurca  in  England 
from  Home  and  subjected  it  to  the  single  despotism  of 
the  crown.  Henry  made  sure  of  his  position  by  confis¬ 
cating  the  wealth  of  the'  monasteries  and  distributing 
it  to  the  bourgeois©  whose  covetous  eyes  had  long  been 
feasting  on  ecoleaalaetloal  resources.  In  this  manner 
he  created  a  new  nobility  with  an  inviolable  allegiance 
to  the  national  church  and  the  throne.  From  then  on 


1.  LUCAS  p.  539 
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the  character  of  the  English  church  war  determined 

1 

largely  by  the  interests  of  the  crown. 

Under  .henry  who  never  sympathized  with  either 
Lutheranism  or  Lollardy ,  the  caurch  remained  practic¬ 
al  iy  Catholic  in  doctrine.  Indeed  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  Henry  executed  Catholics  for  disloyalty  to 

his  own  supremacy,  and  Lut  or an©  for  denying  transub- 
2 

atanti  ation.  Under  Sdward  VI  Zwinglian  and  Lutheran 

forces,  "a  minority  watched  sullenly  by  the  masses  of 

3 

the  people”,  tended  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Mary 
Tudor  brought  the  Catholic  emphasis  back  again,  but  so 
violently  that  she  gave  an  impetus  to  the  growing  tide 
of  Protestant  sentiment.  "Under  Elizabeth,  a  fora  of 
nationalism  associated  with  Protestantism  became  both 

necessary  and  lucrative.  Self-preservation  demanded 

4 

the  defeat  of  Catholic  Spain..”  Political  necessity 
made  permanent  the  work  of  re format ion  begun  by 
Henry  Tills  "The  Church  of  England  is  at  r re sent  what 


1.  LUCAS  p.  537  (The  King  was  able  to  so  act  because 
the  separation  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  subjects;  generally  speaking,  Tudor  despotism  as 
a  whole  rested  on  the  fact  that  its  desires  coincided 
with  those  of  the  masses. } 

L*  ROBIiioJL  p.  17  3*  hvOKTOi*  p*  103  4.  itUoowLL  p.  113. 
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the  iUeea  made  it.”  Power  was  passing  out  of  tho  hands 
of  the  noble 3,  and  whenever  king  and  people  united 
against  clergy  and  nobles  the  reformation  was  a  success; 

where  the  rulers  were  allies  of  the  none,  as  in  Prance 

2 

and  Jpain,  the  revolution  failed. 

(b)  SCOHOMC 

The  English  reformation  went  through  three  distinct 
pauses;  severance  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under 
Henry  Till,  doctrinal  change  under  JJ&ward  /I,  and 
spiritual  revolution  beginning  in.  the  Hlzabuthan  era 
and  ending  with  the  Commonwealth.  The  roots  of  the 
Henri can  phase  were  nourished  by  a  set  of  revolutionary 
economic  changes  that  favored  the  monarchy  and  which 
grew  out  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of  mercantilism 
fro-  the  10th  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  most  prominent 
features  of  these  changes  were;  The  growth  of  towns 
with  a  middle  burgher  class  and  a  lower  class  of  artisans 
and  free  laborers;  an  agrarian  revolution  which  led  to 
land  enclosure  and  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  landlords 
who  coveted  church  property;  the  growth  of  a  national¬ 
istic  spirit  springing  from  the  desire  of  t:i,®  merchants 
for  peace  for  trade;  and  finally  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  church  to  modify  its  privileges  of  tax 


1.  LINDS, AY  p.  410 
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exemption,  its  demands  for  money,  and  the  internal 

1 

corruption  which  its  financial  poll  ole a  produced. 

L'any  of  the  financial  irregularities  common  to  the 
church  m  it  back  three  centuries  in  English  history 
and  there  wore  several  acute  crises  between  monarch 
and  clergy  long  before  the  advent  of  the  sixteenth 
oeutury:  "..in  document  alter  document  the  cry  against 
excessive  fees,  unjust  ecclesiastical  taxation,  taxation, 

and  against  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm  by  means 

E 

of  papal  dues  was  continually  reiterated." 

Long  before  Wycllf’e  popular  protests  had  been 
voiced  against  papal  financial  practise®,  and  the 
control  by  the  tax-free  church  of  nearly  a  third  of 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  This  vast  economic  power 
be care  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
clerical  minority,  thus  making  it  a  menace  to  political 
sovereignity,  inviting • foreign  interference,  jeopard¬ 
izing  the  national  defense,  and  making  continuous  trouble 
in  the  matter  of  taxation.  iVll  this  inefficiency  and 
abuse  of  power  led  to  widespread  discontent  in  the  13th 


1.  FARTI  p.  XTMCa.  2.  IBID  p.  XXX.  3.  IBID  p.  1;  ' 
of.  the  situation  in  Spain  before  the  recent  civil  war: 
"The  Cnruch. .had  surrendered  the  greater  part  of  its 
lands.  On  the  other  hand  it  had  accumulated  vast  sources 
from  every  variety  of  interest. . .the  value  of  Its  holdings 
was  esti  a tod  at  from  E00  million  rounds  to  oho -third  of 
the  total  national  wealth."  (AT  .ILL)  p.  26. 
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century,  to  agitation  for  aiae  low  merit  in  tile  fourteenth, 
and  finally  to  liquidation  of  property  under  Henry  in  the 
sixteenth. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  two  fold  protest — 
discontent  over  papal  financial  privileges  and  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  economic  abuses  of  the  English  clergy — 
began.  Ecclesiastical  imperialism  of  a  feudal  type 
soon  ran  afoul  of  an  incipient  English  nationalism 
favored  by  those  classes  who  had  arisen  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  revolution  outlined  above.  Innocent  IT  regarded 

1 

King  Henry  III  as  his  vassal  and  assumed  the  right  to 
levy  tribute  and  otier  feudal  dues;  to  this  Henry  is 
reported  to  have  replied: 

"The  tilings  which  the  pop©  would  nerswa&e 
us  to  doe  stretch  themselves  as  far re  as  the 
Christian  world  is  wide.  And  because  England 
is  but  an  out- angle  thereof,  when  we  shall  see 
other  kingdoms  give  us  an  example  he  shall  find 
us  .more  forward  to  obey."  & 

A  few  incidents  will  nary©  to  illustrate  this  growth  of 
opposition.  At  the  Council  of  Bourges  (1226)  the  English 
churches  refused  a  papal  demand  for  a  number  of  foreign 
livings  and  threatened  schism.  In  the  years  1231-1232 
organized  agitation  against  alien  incumbents  of  English 
benefices,  and  against  the  right  of  provisions,  issued 


1.  MARTI  p.  26;  the  pop©  said,  "It  is  desirable  that  we 
should  put  the  Ling  of  England  on  the  same  level 
exco  '.unicatlon)  with  that  prince  (Frederick  II),  so  as 
to  crush  him,  sine©  h©  is  our  vassal  and  is  now  resisting 
us."  2.  IBID  p.  29  3.  IBI  D<-p.  42. 
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in  the  confiscation  of  the  roods  of  the  fore  in  clergy, 

1 

and  their  bestowal  upon  the  poor.  Four  years  afterwards 
the  bishop  of  London  pronounced  an  anathema  against  the 

corrupt  nanal  Italian  bankers  and  attempt  to  oust  them 

2 

from  hla  diocese. 

At-  the  Council  of  Lyons  {1245}  Robert  Grosseteste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln  said  that  the  Homan  curia  "appoints 

not  pastors,  but  destroyers  of  the  flock,"  and  roundly 

3 

denounced  papal  economic  corruption,  hliiia®  of 

Power! o,  a  layman  at  the  same  conference  told  the  pope 

papal  abuses  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  and  asserted 

that  the  Italians  carried  off "sore  clear  revenues  from 

the  kingdom  than  the  king  himself  receives,  who  is  the 

protector  of  the  church  and  holds  the  reign a  of  govern- 

4 

meat  in  his  hands."  Eight  years  later,  vehemently 

rejecting  Innocent  IV* s  demand  for  a  certain  benefice, 

Grosseteste  called  the  pope  Antichrist,  enumerated  a 

long  list  of  papal  evils  and  prophecicd  that  the  end  of 

5 

it  would  be  revolution.  Churchmen,  barons,  knights,  all 
were  agitated  by  a  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  papal- 
oppression  and  taxation,  the  latter,  of  which  once  rose 
to  fully  half  the  total  revenue  of  the  English  clergy. 


1.  IBID  p.  35  2.  I AID  p.  57-9 

4.  1BXL  p.  44  5.  IBID  p.  51. 
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The  borons  wrote  the  Roman  primate: 

"Unless  relief  eo.rc.es  speedily  eon&dal  will  arise 
urged  on  as  we  ere  ourselves  as  well  as  the  king 
by  the  clamor  of  the  people*  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  unless  the  king  and  til©  kingdom  are  soon 
released  from  the  practises-  by  which  they  are 
oppressed  to  oppose  ourselves  as  a  wall  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
kingdom#  This  we  have,  out  of  respect  to  tu© 
Apostolic  dee,  hitherto  delayed  doing*."! 

.lad  the  king  been  strong  at  this  point  trie  separation 

would  quite  possibly  have  been  consummated  then  and  there. 

But  Henry  Ill’s  fear  of  the  papacy  triumphed.  Th© 

baronial  revolt  of  1358,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  which 

reorganized  the  government,  and  da  Uontfort’s  radical 

assembly  of  1265  were  all  provoked  by  a  financial  situa- 

i 

tion  in  which  this  arbitrary  church  taxation  was  a 

2 

powerful  factor. 

Turning  to  the  fourteenth  century  a  difference  is 
at  once  apparent;  this  vague  feeling  of  general  discontent 
has  taken  form  in  the  organized  movement  for  dlse  adamant 
sponsored  by  John  Wyolif,  end  outlined  on  its  political 
side  in  the  preceding  section. 

iyclif ’s  political  agitation  did  not  grow  up  in  a 
vacuu:  *  In  1279  th©  Statute  of  Mortmain  forbade  aliena¬ 
tion  of  land  from  civil  jurisdiction  by  appropriating  it 

3 

to  religion©  persona#  Under  Henry  III  ail  parties  a ad 


1.  IBID  p.  71  2.  IBID  p#  77,  MORTON  p.  94-6. 
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united  against  the  papacy;  in  tae  tine  of  Edward  I  it 
was  the  icing  and  the  national  party  against  the  pope 
and  the  English  olergy.  King  Edward  and  the  barons 
tried  to  prevent  increase  in  clerical  wealth  and  to 
Keep  land  under  the  control  of  secular  lords  who  were 
obliged  to  help  with  the  military  defense  of  the  realm. 
From  this  it  was  a  short  step  to  the  seizure  of  clerical 
wealth  for  defense  measures,  and  in  1283  and  1293 
Jdward  commandeered  church  funds  for  war  purposes.  The 
Hundred  Years  War,  during  which  the  church  was  under 
national  supervision,  led  to  the  secularization  of 
foreign  religious  houses  in  England.  This  was  consum¬ 
mated  in  1414  and  a  century  later  served  m  a  precedent 
for  the  actions  of  Henry  VIII. 

The.  success  of  WyelifV®  movement  was  due  to  his 
1 

patriotism,  His  political  and  religious  convictions 
coincided  with  the  economic  demands  of  the  barons  and 
the  King;  his  attach  was  basically  against  ecclesiastical 
wealth, 

"Wyclif’s  theory  for  disendowaent  involved 
four  major  points:  endowment  was  contrary  to 
the  divine  order  of  things;  it  tended  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  decay  of  the  clergy;  it 
i  ilitated  against  the  best  secular  interests 
of  the  realm;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lay  lords 
to  forcibly  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  goods. ”2 


1.  .1  ITH  p.  42 
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Poverty  was  the  Ideal  and  original  condition  of  the 

priests.  Endowment  had  degraded  them  and  transformed  the 

church  from  a  Christian  to  a  Caesarean  body.  D1 sendowment 

would  therefore  benefit  then  clergy  as  persons,  the  church 

as  a  national  Institution  and  the  nation  as  a  social, 

1 

political  and  economic  entity.  Unless  the  clergy 

re for nod  the  king  was  to  bo  held  responsible  as  the  true 

vicar  of  Christ,  for  confiscation;  at  least  sis  attempts 

at  the  latter  were  made  between  Wyclif’s  death  and  the 

p 

end  of  Henry  7* s  reign. 

The  next  acute  crisis  did  not  com©  until  1533,  the 

century  of  quiet  being  due  to  the  distractions  of  war 

at  home  and  abroad.  Meanwhile  the  land  qua oil  on,  the 

increase  in  ecclesiastical  riches  during  the  fifteenth 

century  and  the  moral  decline  of  the  clergy  had  brought 

economic  abuses  once  more  to  the  fore.  Colet,  Erasmus, 

Simon,  Fish  and  countless  ©tiers  had  in  unequivocal 

language  bitterly  denounced  the  greed  of  the  clergy,  and 

3 

were  favorably  received  by  king  and  gentry.  The  Acts  of 
the  re  formation  parliament— The  two  Petitions  of  the 

V 

Qom&i'.z,  The  Restraint  of  Annates,  The  Act  Forbidding 
Papal  Dispensations,  and  the  payment  of  Peter’s  Pence — 


1.  IBID  p.  109,111.  2.  IBID  p.  113  3.  IBID  p. 137-150 
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demonstrate  that  Its  major  grievance®  were  the  looses 

sustained  by  the  English  people  through  the  economic 

1 

impositions  of  the  papacy. 

Revolution  against  Rome  *  a  abuses  reached  its  head 

in  the  two  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 

(1536,  3539}.  The  motive  for  this  step  was  both  political 

and  economic.  The  king  needed  money  to  preserve  a 

united  nation  against  the  agrarian  Catholic  revolt©  which 

soon  arose.  He  also  feared  the  foreign  influence  real- 

2 

dent  in  th©  monasteries  and  resented  the  drain  they 
represented  on  his  military  resources.  But,,  like  the 
new  classes  upon  whom  m  relied  for  support,  Henry* a 
cupidity  was  aroused  by  the  wealth  of  th©  churches;  and 
he  seized  it  and  squandered  it  among  his  followers  to 
ensure  their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  which  as  had  now 
made  absolute.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  real  cause 
of  confiscation  wore  the  forces  of  a  new  economic  age. 

They  doomed  th©  non- commercial  institutions  of  th© 
anachronistic  church  which  case  to  its  senses  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  too  late  to  inaugurate  th©  accessary 
economic  reforms.  T awney  thus: 
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"The  England  of  the  Reformation  was  to  contem¬ 
poraries  a  cauldron  seething  with  economic  unrest 
and  social  passions.. of  the  grievances  which 
exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  century .. there 
was  scarcely  one.. which  had  not  evoked  popular 
protests,  been  denounced  by  publicists,  and 
produced  legislation  and  administrative  action, 
long  before  the  Reformation  Parliament  met... 
..the  religious  revolution’s  effect  on  the  social 
situation  was  twofold.  Since  it  produced  a 
sweeping  redistribution  of  wealth,  carried  out 
by  an  unscrupulous  minority  using  the  weapons  of 
violence.. it  aggravated  every  problem.,  ince  it 
released  a  torrent  of  writing  on  questions  not 
only  of  religion,  but  of  social  organization,  it 
caused  a  sweeping  Indictment  of  the  new 'economic 
forces,  and  an  eloquent  restatement  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theory  of  social  obligations . 

It  was  an  age  in  which  popular  hatred  of  the 
e  i closer  and  the  engrosser  found  a  natural  ally 
in  religious  sentiment  schooled,  as  it  was,  in 
a  tradition  which  had  taught  that  the  greed  of 
gain  was  a  deadly  sin.  In  England,  on  the 
Continent,  doctrinal  radicalism  marched  hand  in 
hand  with  social  conservatism.  The  classes 
whose  backing  was  needed  to  make  the  Reformation 
a  political  success  had  sold  their  support  on 
terms  which  made  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
a  social  disaster.  The  upstart  aristocracy  of 
the  future  had  their  teeth  in  the  carcass,  and, 
having  tastsd  blood,  they  were  not  to  be  whipped 
off  by  a  sermon.... 

As  for  the  schools  it  swept  them  away  wholesale 
in  order  to  distribute  their  endowments  among 
courtiers.  There  were  probably  more  schools  in 
nroporti on  to  the  population  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  than  there  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth.... 

If  the  Reformation  was  a  revolution,  it  was  a 
revolution  which  left  almost  intact  both.the 
lower  ranges  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
the  traditional  scheme  of  social  thought. . .the 
Church. .became  in  effect,  one  arm  of  the  state;.. 
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..a  clergy,  three-quarters  of  whom,  as  a  result 
of  the  enormous  transference  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  were  henceforward  presented  by  lay 
patrons,  were  not  likely  to  display  any  excessive 
independence.  The  canon  law  was  nationalized, 
not  abolished. .. "1 

Under  Edward  the  people,  even  those  who  had  favored 

the  break  with  the  papacy,  resented  the  enrichment  and 

the  conduct  of  the  rapacious  mercantile  classes  to  whom 

1 

they  attributed  much  of  their  misery.  They  could  muster 
little  enthusiasm,  for  a  government  so  plainly  bent  on 
its  own  gain  and  they  welcomed  the  Catholic  Mary  Tad or. 
However,  Mary  was  but  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  landowning  classes,  for  "she  could  not  force  a 

2 

single  squire  to  disgorge  a  single  acre  of  church  land.” 
Chesterton  sums  up  her  position  in  a  typical  epigram¬ 
matic  saying,  "she  was  allowed  to  deprive  small  men  of 
their  lives,  she  was  not  allowed  to  deprive  great  men 

3 

of  their  property — or  rather  of  other  people's  property." 

The  triumph  of  the  new  church  and  the  new  moneyed 
classes  was  made  secure  under  Elizabeth,  when  she  came 
to  the  throne  trade  was  stagnant,  the  coinage  was  debased, 
and  the  threat  of  Spain  loomed  in  the  distance.  All 
this  plus  the  persecuting  excesses  which  Mary's  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  papacy  had  driven  her  to  committ,  made  for 
a  situation  in  which  the  whole  country  united  behind  tiie 
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crown  t.o  secure  good  government,  prosperity  and 

national  .safety.  The  masses  were  still  Catholic  at 

heart  but  the  par] lament  which  gave  final  form  to  the 

Anglican  church  was  mainly  middle-class  in  composition 

1 

and  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  queen  as  far  as  the 
details  of  the  religious  settlement  were  concerned. 

With  Spain’s  defeat  the  era  of  British  imperialism 
began.  The  national  state  and  national  church  became 
the  instruments  for  an  expanding  industrial  civilization 
which  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  laid 
tne  foundations  of  a  new  culture  on  the  Torth  American 
continent. 

(c)  SC0LX1TA3TICAL 

Professor  Marti  states  that  a  desire  for  doctrinal 

2 

reform  played  little  part  in  the  revolution  of  1533. 

This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  religious 

3 

revolution  was  in  the  air.  n Christianity  had  oenetrated 
Europe  from  the  top  down  and  in  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  stirring  the  emerging 
middle  classes  of  the  cities  and  the  urban  and  rural 

proletariat  to  new  religious  movements . the  religi on 

which  had  been  adopted  an  masse  centuries  before  was 
now  being  appropriated  as  their  own  by  the  lower  strata 


1.  LINDSAY  Ch.  IV.  2.  PARTI  p.  175.  3.  Section  (i),  Ch.6 
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of  £  ooiety  anc  they  were  giving  to  it  their  own 
c  ample  x  .1  on  ♦ w  -V  yell  f 1  s  1  mp  a  tie  nee  w  1 1  h  t  h  e  f  i  n  a  no  led 
evils  of  the  church  hah  led  Mrs  to  condemn  the  pop©  as 
Antichrist  and  to  enunciate  the  doctrine  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  all  believers.  The  Inglish  reformation  followed 
his  lead  in  many  particulars.  The  Lollards  and' the  left 
wing  -group  among  the  reformers  preached  that  Christ 
brought  sal  vat ion  to  all  these  who  were  irre&l stably 
predestined  for  it,  and  this  concept  swept  the  country- 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  •  The  Christian  humanists, 
iii£©  Quiet,  attached  clerical  wlokftdftuas  ana  urged  a 
return  to  the  pure  gospel;  many,  tuning  their  cue  from 
Luther,  taught  justification  by  faith. 

Pullan  makes  til#  acute  observation  that  the  bo-art 

of  mediaeval  Inglish  religion  was  aot  gyparstition  but 

devotion  to  Jesus  Christ ,  mad  that  it  was  merely  enfeebled 

ft 

by  superstition.  The  priest a  ware  ignorant,  exploited 
and  exploiting,  but  among  them  were  many  staple,  pious 
folk.  A  purge  was  necessary,  and  a  purgs  took  place: 
the  new  enured  dispensed  with  papal  authority,  transub- 
start iat. ion  and  certain  other  mediaeval  accretions  on 
the  Christian  religion.  It  kept  the  creeds,  the  councils 
and  the  apostolic  succession;  the  real  religious  revolt 
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did  not  show  itself  in  the  creeds  of  the  new  church  but, 
except  among  the  Puritans  and  the  di centers,  was  content 
in  traditional  English  .fashion  with  o  ooxapromi se  victory. 

Tawnoy  pointed  out  a  significant  state  of  affairs 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  when  he  remarked  that 
education  had  spread  further  among  the  people  than  in 
any  .previous  period.  The  vernacular  bibles  of  Wycllf, 
Tyn&sle  and  Coverdele  wore  in  nenv  ways  the  real 
revolutionary  weapons  of  the  reformation.  The  ignorant 
priesthood,  unwilling  to  adjust  to  a  new  ©g®  soon  lost 

a 

the  respect  of  their  parishioners.  Dean  Inge  recounts, 

"The  rank  and  file  of  til®  clergy  on  the  eve 
of  the  Be  formation,  were  so  Ignorant  that 
their  theological  opinions  were  of  no  account 
whatever.  At  the  visitation  held  by  Hooper 
in  the  Maces©  of  Gloucester  in  1551  it  was 
found  that  out  of  111  clergymen,  71  wore 
unable  to  repeat  the  ten  co^anumeatis,  10 
could  not  repeat  the  Lord * s  Prayer,  ana  27 
could  not  tell  who  was  its  author.  So  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  111  had  ever 
preached  or  could  preach. n  1 

The  consequence  of  conditions  like  these,  of  the  spread 

of  the  vernacular  bibles,  and  the  evolution  of  printing 

was  that  not  only  scripture  but  the  writings  of  men  like 

Wyclif,  Erasmus,  Colet,  Luther,  Gal via  and  Zwingli  were 

comparatively  widely  discussed,  and  thus  mad©  their  mark 

on  the  new  national  church.  "In  England  as  elsewhere 


1.  1KGE  n.  74.  2.  of.  COLLING  p.  313-352,  where  not 
only  the  ignorance  but  the  Immorality  of  the  mediaeval 
clergy  is  depicted. 
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the  significance  of  the  Reformation  was  that  it  was 

the  first  issue  of  supreme  importance  to  be  argued  by 

means  of  the  press  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 

sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  its  importance 

and  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  choice  and  enforce 
1 

its  decision.'’ 

What  the  sincere  critics  of  the  church  desired 
was  a  return  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  They  argued  that 
true  doctrine  was  not  to  be  based  on  trie  traditions  of 
a  corrupt  church  but  on  a  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
in  which  revelation  was  directly  expressed.  The  great 
question  of  debate  was  whether  justification,  salvation 
was  attainable  by  faith,  or  by  works.  On  the  continent 
the  answer  to  this  question  among  the  protestants  was 
found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  reformation  period 
in  England  the  answer  given  was  determined  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  personal  opinions  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
modified  of  course  by  the  exertions  of  the  various  groups 
of  earnest  reformers. 

Under  Henry  VIII  the  Ecclesia  Anglioana  preserved 
the  Catholic  attitude  and  character  which  had  impelled 


1.  SMITH  p.  £85  £.  LAT0UR1TTE  p.  14.  "It  was  a 

religious  conviction  which  made  Protestantism  possible. 
Fresh  religious  experiences  lay  back  of  it.  The  most, 
stirring  of  these  centred  about  Jesus.  In  Protestantism 

the  impulse  vnich  came  from  Jesus  wasbreaking  out  afresh 
and  more  vigorously  than  ever  before.” 
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the  king  and  his  government  to  repudiate  Lutheranism 

in  1521,  had  won  for  him  from  the  pop©  the  florlous 

title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith" — ss  a  reward  for  his 

1 

"Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments." 

But  after  he  had  founded  the  new  church  (1534) 

Henry’s  first  promulgation  of  a  doctrinal  basis  was 

made  with  the  view  of  a  possible  alliance  between. 

England  and  the  Saxon  Lutheran  princes  against  the 

Emperor  Charles  V.  The  "Ten  Articles"  as  it  was 

called  was  a  skilful  compromise  in  that  it  showed  the 

influence  of  Luther  and  at  the  same  time  scarcely 

2 

contravened  Catholic  doctrine.  The  anger  of  the  German 

reformers  was  increased  by  the  dictatorial  method  of 

its  proclamation,  for  Henry  had-  merely  substituted  a 

royal  for  a  papal  despotism.  "It  was  the  last  step  in 

the  enslavement  of  religion.  ’This  king,’  as  Luther 

remarked,  'wants  to  be  god.  He  founds  articles  of 

3 

faith,  which  even  the  Pope  never  did.’"  In  England 
rebellion  followed  the  agrarian  north  rose  against  the 
religion  of  merchants.  Henry  put  it  down,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  project  of  a  German  alliance  fell  through, 


1.  SMITH  p.  282  f . ,  E OBI M3 ON  p.  16  2.  HUNT  p.  447, 

LINDSAY  p.  335;  the  chief  articles  are  given  by  CURTIS 
p.  852 f. ,  the  three  ancient  creeds,  the  first  four 
councils  and  the  bible  ere  retained  as  standards  of 
orthodoxy;  transubstantiation  is  ignored;  justification 
is  attained  by  faith  joined  with  charity;  only  three 
sacraments  are  mentioned,  baptism,  eucharist  and  penance. 
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shattered  on  the  rock  of  the  Augaberg  confession  which 
the  English  king  could  not  bring  himself  bo  accept. 

Henry  promptly  returned  to  his  former  attitude  and 
allowed  his  reactionary  prejudices  full  scope  in  the 
"King’s  Book”,  entitled  "A  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man;”  set  forth  by  the 
King’s  Majesty  of  England.  It  was  essentially  a  more 
orthodox  revision  of  the  153?  "Bishop’s  Book”,  and 
took  its  place  alongside  "The  Six  Articles  Act”  as 

an  instrument  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinion;  for 

1 

henry  required  obedience,  or  death  as  a  punishment. 

Ais  only  progressive  doctrinal  -  :-ep,  if  it  can  be  called 

:hat,  was  the  ordex  *at  ow  vernacular  version  of 

:he  bible  be  prepared  (called  Mathew’s  Bible)  and  be 

Placed  in  every  church.  The  whole  sacramental  system 

of  Rome  was  preserved  as  the  means,  and  essentially 

-,he  only  means  for  the  saving  of  souls.  Doubtless  for 

the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  year  1543  that  sufficed 

for  both  King  and  people  clung  to  mediaeval  theology 

2 

however  much  they  hated  the  pope. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  people  of  England 
separated  from  the  pope  under  Henry  Till,  and  became 
Irotestant  under  Edward  VI  (1547-1553).  Preserved  Smith 
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estimates  there  were  four  religious  groups  in  existence 
1 

at  this  time.  First  there  were  strict  Anglicans, 
orthodox  and  royalist  comprising  the  bull  of  the  crown- 
loving,  nope -hating  but  conservative  commoners.  Second¬ 
ly,  there  wore  the  pope’s  followers,  strong  in  the  north 
and  among  the  clergy.  Thirdly,  there  were  the  Lutherans, 
an  active  minority  of  bourgeois©  with  leaders  of  high 
calibre  like  CoverdaJe,  Ridley  and  Latimer.  And  lastly 
there  were  the  Lwinglian  ana  Anabaptist  extremists, 
regarded  as  agitators.  Edward’ s  council  Immediately 
announced  that  state  control  was  slackened  and  religious 
liberty  was  to  be  allowed.  Reformers  from  the  continent 
flocked  into  England  and  with  the  English  bourgeois© 
exercised  an  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  shaping  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  and 
articles  of  creed.  As  this  progressive  element  triumphed 
the  Six  Articles  were  repealed  {1547)  and  replaced  (1549) 

by  a  Bool  of  Common  Prayer  'which  represented  a  compromise 

2 

between  Romanism,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism.  It 
abolished  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatlon  and  demanded 
that  everyone  in  the  country  partake  of  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The  protestant  progres¬ 
sives  then,  gained  a  majority  on  the  King’s  council  and 
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1 

the  work  of  reform  accelerated  rapidly.  Between  1550 

and  1553  most  of  what  was  distinctively  mediaeval  in 

2 

Catholicism  vanished  from  England,  the  mass,  orivato 

confession,  celibacy,  anointing  of  the  sick,  the  cult 

of  the  saints  and  so  forth.  In  1552  the  second  Prayer 

Book  was  issued  along  with  the  forty- two  .articles  of 

Religion.  The  communion  service  was  "completely  de- 

Romanized"  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  in  the 

3 

opinion  of  Gurtis,  inclined  to  the  reformed  or  Swiss 

rather  than  the  Lutheran  type  of  doctrine: 

"The  Articles  are  scarcely  a  system  of  ordered 
doctrine:  upon  many  important  tonics  they  are 
silent;  they  lean  theologically  upon  the  Prayer 
Book  or  upon  the  Scriptures;  they  deal  merely  with 
topics  agitating  the  religious  world  at  the  time, 

"and  are  content  simply  t o  distinguish  authorized 

from  unauthorized  doctrine,  without  attempting  a 
fresh  re- statement  of  Christian  tr'utn.  The i r 
purpose  and  character  are  manifestly  polemic  or  4 
apologetic  rather  than  critical  and  constructive." 

These  articles  formed  a  basis  for  the  present  Thirty-nine 

Articles;  Curtis’s  comment  is  instructive  especially  in 

the  light  of  our  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the 

Apostle’s  Creed  and  the  Creed  of  Nioaea.  The  death  of 

Edward  put  an  end  to  the  reforming  movement,  and  perhaps 

it  was  just  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  reformation, 

because  an  unpopular  government  had  gone  beyond  what  was 
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acceptable  to  the  doctrinal  prejudices  of  the  majority 
of  the  English  people. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  (1553-1552)  all  the  anti- 
papal  legislation  of  the  previous  two  reigns  was 
rescinded.  The  Queen  was  welcomed  gladly  by  the  people 
for  a  strong  arm  promised  an  end  to  civil  trumoil  and 
ai stress.  But  her  advooacy  of  papal  pretensions,  her 
unpopular  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  her  fan¬ 
atical  and  cruel  persecutions  of  protestant  dissenters 
like  Ridley,  Latimer  and  Cranmer  destroyed  what  follow¬ 
ing  she  possessed  and  made  England  a  protestant  nation. 

Elizabeth’s  chief  goal  was  a  united  kingdom:  and 

her  settlement  of  the  religious  question  was  drawn  up 

to  please  both  the  Protestant  progressive  classes  and 

the  masses  who  were  still  Catholic.  As  time  passed  all 

classes  united  to  support  the  monarch  and  her  church 

against  Rome  and  Spain;  "Protestantism  became  almost 

1 

synonymous  with  patriotism.”  The  Queen  in  1558  secured 
new  acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy  from  Parliament, 
making  herself  supreme  governor  of  the  church.  Uniform¬ 
ity  was  enforced  and  her  subjects  were  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  slightly  revised  Prayer  Book  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  latter  formed  by  dropping  three  from 
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those  of  Edward.  The  new  articles,  like  the  old,  were  a 
compromise  between  Eo-.anism,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism. 
They  leaned  toward  Lutheranism  in  aiding  a  strong 
alliance  with,  the  throne,  ana  toward  Calvinism  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist. 

"But  the  final  permanence  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was  not  assured  for  some  time.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  all  the  articles,  first  aquired 
by  Convocation  in  1571,  was  made  precise  in 
terms  of  the  "Three  Articles"  of  Archbishop 
Whit gift  in  1563,  to  be  signed  by  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  orders  and  for  office:  (1)  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  Church  as  well 
as  State;  (2)  promising  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  accented  as  in  harmony  with 
the  work  of  God;  and  (3)  allowing  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  believing  them  all  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  "1 

The  inchoate  character  of  Anglican  theology  was  first 

given  form  by  Booker’s  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (1594), 

which  assured  the  Anglican  church  victory  over  the 

strong  wave  of  Puritanism  that  swept  England  in  the 

next  century.  "Owing  mainly  to  Hooker,  posterity  has 

no  need  to  look  back  upon  Anglicanism  as  a  passing 

2 

phase  in  the  history  of  our  island  Christianity.” 


In  subsequent  years  the  nation  proved  itself  both 
monarchist  and  Anglican.  The  Westminister  Confession 
and  the  Puritan  Revolt  lost  out  with  the  death  of 
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Olive i  Cromwell,  and  by  1717  the  Guuroh  of  England  was 
permanently  established  as  an  urui  of  the  state* 
Convocation  in  that  year  was  silenced  for  a  period  of 
over  a  century* 

( iil )  CONCLUSIONS 

The  evolution  of  the  Kcolesia  Anglic ana  was  the 

evolution  of  a  nationalist  state  end  of  the  monarchical 

principle  of  absolute  supremacy.  The  English  reformation 

£ 

was  a  forcible  reform  of  the  church  of  the  state.  Its 
reformers  often  preached  the  priesthood  of  believers  but 
as  Tawney  says,  "The  conception  of  religion  as  a  thing 
private  and  individual  does" not  emerge  until  after  a 
century  in  which  religious  freedom  normally  means  the 
freedom  of  the  state  to  prescribe  religion,  not  the 

3 

freedom  of  the  individual  to  worship  Clod  as  he  pleases. " 

la  his  boo k  "Intolerance”  Garrison  points  out  that 
by  the  reformation  period  no  formidable  religious  move¬ 
ment  had  been  carried  on  without  the  support  of  the  state 

4 

for  more  than  a  1000  years*  Protestantism  challenged 

paual  authority,  yes,  but  to  do  so  it  had  to  have  the 

5 

support  of  a  secular  arm;  and  as  a  church  it  did  not 


1.  I  NOS  p.  81  2.  SMITE  p.  £88  3.  TA'-VNEY  p.  163 

4.  GARRIGOH  p.  115  5  .  See  also  leignobos  p.  £30,  "What 
saved  the  Re  for.  at  ion  and  made  it  possible  for  it  to 
spread  was  that  for  forty  years  (from  1521  to  1559)  the 
sovereigns  in  a  position  to  crush  it,  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  were  almost  incessantly  at  war  with 
each  other  and  r t  odds  with  the  Pope." 
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abandon  for  many  years  the  claim  of  absolute  allegiance 
from  the  entii-e  community  under  its  control. 

A  religious  dynamic  pulsated  throughout  the  whole 
period  under  discussion;  but  the  forms  of  belief  which 
were  adopted  as  a  result  of  it  and  the  subservient  pos¬ 
ition  which  the  new  church  has  continued  to  ocoupy 
relative  to  the  state  ever  since  were  determined  by  the 
political  and  economic  factors  depicted  in  tnis  chapter. 
Its  theology  was  shaped  in  a  16th  century  setting  in  which 
religious  toleration  was  impossible,  with  the  result  that 

"Erastianism  was  the  only  available  substitute  for  the 

1 

authority  of  the  Pope  and  General  Councils.”  On  the 
theological  side,  the  new  wine  of  moral  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  breaking  out 
in  the  lives  of  the  reformers  and  in  the  reformation  age 
generally,  was  cured  into  the  old  bottles  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism.  The  reformation  in  England  did  little  to 
alter  the  doctrines  it  retained  from  the  church  of  Rome; 
the  "good  news"  of  Jesus  was  returned  to  the  Constant- 
ini  an  vessel  from  which  it  came  in  the  fourth  century. 

And  the  religion  of  the  Kazarene  onca  again  became  an 
imperialist  Christian! ty. 
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The  spiritual  revolt,  which  energized  the  revolution 
sprang  from  men’s  concern  for  salvation:  they  could  not 
believe  that  so  corrupt  an  organization  ns  the  English 
Catholic  Church  possessed  the  means  of  grace.  Increase 
in  education  fortified  that  conviction  in  their  minds, 
and  the?  rise  of  new  political  units  in  society  caused 
them  to  turn  to  them  as  a  substitute  for  papal  authority. 
?rom  then  on  as  far  ©3  they  were  concerned,  the  commands 
of  Goa  were  to  be  conveyed  to  men  through  the  aaw  medium, 
the  State  Church. 
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I.  li.  ACT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF 


"It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  be  absolved,  provided 
with  a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith,  in  Our 
presence,  you  abjure,  curse  and  detest,  the  said 
errors  and  heresies,  (the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition 
to  Galileo,  1615)  1 

’’Never  again  xaust  there  be  placed  about  the  neck  of 
religion  the  niilstone  of  dogmas  enforced  by  external 
authority . ”  ( 1911 )  2 


In  the  last  chapter  the  evolution  of  the  Anglican 
church  was  seen  to  be  an  evolution  largely  political 
in  character.  Doctrinal  changes  to  the  beliefs  in¬ 
herited  from  the  papacy  were  few;  and  the  early  creeds, 
the  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  councils  and  much  of 
mediaeval  philosophy  we  re  reasserted  with  the  vigor 
that  can  inspire  an  honest  spirtual  and  moral  revolution. 
The  reformers  were  heirs  to  beliefs  framed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Greek  substance  philosophy,  the  judicial 
concepts  of  the  Homans  and  of  feudal  Europe,  and  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  school  men.  These  were 
accepted  uncritically  because  the  sixteenth  century 
innovators  were  interested  In  practical  religion,  rather 
than  Its  philosophy  or  theology.  As  a  result  religion 
remained  static  In  concept;  and  consisted  of  a  set  of 
absolute  beliefs,  founded  on  an  absolute  biblical 
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revelation,  to  be  adhered  to  absolutely  by  church 
members  who  felt  themselves  to  be  servants  of  the  will 
of  an  absolute  God.  Nobody,  for  exunple,  repudiated 
the  Cope  mi  can  theory  no  re  vehemently  than  did  Luther; 
truly,  authoritarian! sia  was  in  the  saddle,  and  even 
today  has  not  been  very  seriously  shaker,  from  its  seat. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  authoritarian  attitude 
was  a  necessary  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  church  occuoied 
the  extremely  difficult  task  of  educating  the  barbarians. 
In  the  stormy  post-reformation  ceriod  followers  of  the 
great  reformers  lacked  the  assurance  of  their  leader. 

They  needed  an  infallible  source  of  revelation  to  set 
over  against  the  infallible  claims  of  the  Catholic 
counter-reformation.  And  they  found  it  in  the  bible. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  became  at  that  time  almost 
a  quantitative  thing,  imprisoned  in  the  cages  of  a  book 
or  the  sentences  of  a  creed,  changeless,  absolute,  and 
requiring  only  the  attitude  of  faith  to  complete  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  assurance  of  salvation. 

Yet  in  this  century  we  have  discarded  our  belief 
in  the  metachysical  presuppositions  of  the  Greek  church 
as  well  as  in  the  judicial  formulations  of  the  medieval, 
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Protestant  and  Catholic  alike;  the  advance  of  scientific 

knowledge  has  altered  the  views,  not  simply  of  the 

technical  philosopher,  but  of  the  average  man  in  the 
1 

street.  Any  discussion  of  Christian  belief  has  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  effect  science  has  had 
on  Christianity.  The  problem  invites  a  book,  indeed 
a  library  in  answer;  but  it  has  to  be  met,  however 
partially.  For  nigh  onto  four  hundred  years  the 
scientific  method  has  illuminated  various  aspects  of 
the  nature  of  reality.  Beliefs  in  the  supernatural, 
in  revealed  truth,  in  creedal  formulations  about 
ressurection,  virgin  birth,  second  coming,  the  trinity, 
and  so  forth  have  had  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  new 
methods.  And  beliefs  in  evolution,  in  psychological 
determinism  and  in  birth  control,  to  mention  only  a 
few,  have  been  offered  for  acceptance. 

Christian  adjustments  to  this  change  in  mental 
climate  have  been  varied,  and  the  variety  of  attitudes 
are  practically  all  still  represented  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  world.  From  the  beginning  religious  groups 
resisted  attempts  to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  cosmos  was 
considered  to  be  sacred,  so  that  when  Galileo  described 
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it  more  accurately  than  they  were  used  to  they  felt  he 
had  passed  a  value  judgment  on  the  universe,  therebye 
impugning  its  religious  significance.  Their  attitude 
was  one  of  condemnation.  In  our  day  man  is  held  to  be 
sacred,  and  attempts  of  psychology  to  give  more  adequate 
accounts  of  his  behaviour  detract  from  his  inherent 
dignity  in  the  opinion  of  many.  Some  people  turn  away 
from  the  theory  of  psychological  determinism  and 
continue  to  treat  criminals  and  the  young  delinquent 
in  terms  of  the  religious  categories  of  "bad"  and 
"good",  and  to  inflict  retributory  punishment  upon  the 
former.  Their  attitude,  their  adjustment  to  the  new 
scientific  knowledge,  is  to  ignore  it. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
effect  of  science  on  Christianity  as  seen  by  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  adjustments  made  by  Christians  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  scientific  world  view 
from  the  time  of  Galileo.  It  deals  with  the  attitudes 
of  the  ordinary  Christian  rather  than  changes  in  the 
positions  of  Christian  philosophy. 

(i  )  ATTITUDES  UP  TO  1859 

It  was  not  until  Darwin  published  his  "Origin 
of  Species"  that  the  contradictions  between  a  literal 
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Interpretation  of  the  bible  and  scientific  method 
became  a  matter  of  general  knowledge*  Before  1359 
the  struggle  between  science  and  religion  had  centred 
ainly  in  the  fields  of  astronomy  and  geology  but  the 
common  man  heard  little  about  it.  General  education 
of  the  masses  only  began  in  tie  nineteenth  century 
(see  belov;  p.10)  so  that  there  was  little  chance  for 
them  to  hear,  much  ler:s  understand  the  issues  involved 
in  what  the  scientists  were  saying. 

The  adjustments  of  attitude,  then,  of  religious 
groups  before  the  time  of  Darwin  were  largely  an 
affair  of  the  religious  hierarchies  that  governed  them. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  little  conflict. 

The  Inquisition,  established  in  1242,  was  not  used 
against  scientific  workers  or  their  discoveries  until 
Copernicus.  Leonardo  (1452-1519)  who  anticipated  the 
fundamentals  of  many  of  our  modern  sciences  was  not 
molested,  and  other  isolated  workers  were  left  in  oeace. 
But  when  (1543)  Copernicus  published  his  treatise  on 
the  evolut *on  of  heavenly  bodies  it  was  immediately  put 
on  the  Index.  And  it  remained  there  until  the  19th 
century.  In  1600  Bruno  was  burned  in  the  square  in 
Florence  because  he  drew  logical  conclusions  about 
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God  and  the  universe  from  the  book  written  by 
Copernicus. 

Galileo,  in  whom  the  scientific  method  came 

finally  to  fruition,  was  forced  by  a  papal  committee 

to  recant  views  which  he  had  put  forth  in  the  fields 

1 

of  astronomy,  mathematics  and  physics.  Kis  discoveries 
conflicted  with  the  geocentric  theory  of  the  universe 
espoused  by  the  church  and  everyone  else  in  that  day. 

1  rom  tiiis  time  forward  the  Inquisition  was  used  very 
extensively  to  suppress  scientific  views  held  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  faith.  With  the  coming  of  Newton 
(1642)  and  his  successors  forceful  coercion  of 
scientists  disappeared. 

Christian  groups  argued  that  truth  about  the 
nature  of  the  universe  was  to  be  determined  by  appeal 
to  church  authority  and  to  the  bible,  rather  than  by 
the  new  method  of  observation  and  experiment.  The 
prize  example  of  this  attitude  is  the  famous  statement 
of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University,  which  he  uttered  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  -  that  the  creation  of  the  world  "took 


1.  See  BUSSELL  p.26-35,  for  an  account  of  Galileo’s 
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place,  and  man  was  created  by  the  Trinity  on 

October  23rd  4004  B«C.  at  9.00  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  believed  that  any 

explanation  which  ran  counter  to  the  bible  came  from 

the  devil  and  had  to  be  eradicated.  Geology, 

geography,  zoology  and  biology  were  written  in  terms 

of  allusions  in  scripture.  A  contemporary  of  Dr. 

Lightfoot’s,  Professor  Kirchmaur  of  the  University  of 

Wittenburg  said,  "Who  would  not  feat  to  deny  the 

existence  of  the  unicorn  since  Holy  Bcrioture  names 

2 

him  with  such  distinct  praise." 

Meteorological  phenomena  were  explained  as  due 
to  the  activity  of  evil  spirits,  as  were  witchcraft, 
and  certain  forms  of  both  mental  and  nhysical  disease. 
For  example,  an  earthquake  oc curing  in  America  in  1755 
was  widely  attributed  to  Benjamin  Franklin’s  new  inven¬ 
tion,  the  lightning  rod.  ?/hite  writes: 

"The  Bev.  Thomas  Prince,  nastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  published  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  and 
the  appendix  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
frequency  of  earthcuakes  may  be  due  to  the 
erection  of  ’iron  points  invented  by  the 
sas-acTous  Mr.  Franklin.  He  goes  on  to  argue 
that  ’ in  Boston  are  more  erected  than  anywhere 
else  in  New  England,  and  Boston  seens  to  be 
more  dreadfully  shaken.  Oh.’  There  is  no  getting 
out  of  the  might  hand  of  GodJ" 


1.  WHITE  p .9  2.  IBID  p.39 

3.  As  late  as  1878  John  Wesley  is  quoted  as  stating 
that  "the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is,  in  effect  the 
giving  up  of  the  Bible." 
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Franklin  made  his  discovery  in  1752  but  approximately  1 
twenty  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  churches  in 
Europe  and  America  substituted  lightning  rods  for  the 
stone  angels,  bones,  holy  water,  sealed  relics, 
exorcisms,  processions,  witch-burnings  and  other 
means  then  in  vogue  for  the  warding  off  of  the 
dreaded  lightning  which  struck  so  often  and  caused 
such  i  jnens e  loss  of  property. 

Praying  for  rain  is  a  modern  survival  of  this 
kind  of  attitude*  Organised  witch  hunts  persisted 
into  the  19th  century  and  fear  of  innoculation  and 
other  medical  treatments  into  the  present  one.  Many 
religious  people  up  until  the  Darwinian  controversy 
simply  refused  to  consider  the  results  of  scientific 
research,  preferring  to  use  the  methods  of  God  to 
cure  the  maladies  sent  by  God. 

Although  the  churches  did  not  use  force  to  ensure 
allegiance  to  their  own  explanations,  they  did  so  use 
their  very  considerable  influence  over  their  member¬ 
ship,  and  through  them  over  the  life  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs  of  the  average  person  were  disturbed 
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by  the  light  of  science.  Eurooe  was  completely 
dominatec  by  the  Catholic  church  for  a  1000  years: 
and  as  far  as  science  was  concerned  the  reformation  just 
changed  the  seat  of  authority,  not  the  nature  of  it. 

Few,  even  among  the  educated,  were  required  to  adjust 
their  religious  beliefs.  There  was  a  small  group  of 
emancipated  individuals,  most-  of  them  remaining 
nominal  Christians ;  and  there  was  another  group  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  concerned  about  the  social  welfare 
of  society.  But  the  majority  of  the  latter  were 

governed  usually  by  as  superstitious  a  set  of  beliefs 

1 

as  the  orthodox.  Authoritarianism,  reigned  supreme. 

(ii)  ENGLAND:  1859-1914. 

In  the  years  1859  and  1860  two  bombshells  were 

dropped  into  the  stronghold  of  authoritarianism. 

Jowett  laid  down  the  thesis,  "Interpret  the  Bible  like 

2 

any  other  book.”  And  Darwin  brought  forward  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  that  men  should  be  studied  like 
any  other  biological  form  of  life.  The  storm  raised 
was  i’ mediate  and  bitter.  Professors  were  dismissed; 
personalities  engaged  in:  legal  proceedings  instituted; 

1.  JEliEINS  p.491-2 ,  Mrs.  Colenso  reported  th  t  F.B. 
Maurice  had  (in  1835)  said  "that  if  he  could  not  believe 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  he  could  not  believe 

in  God  at  all  or  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  come." 

2.  JQWETT,  Essay  IV. 
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excommuni cations  pronounced;  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  building  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  was 
raised  on  the  strength  of  the  reaction  of  good 
Christian  people  against  these  propositions. 

They  felt  that  the  bible  was  robbed  of  its  unique 
quality  if  its  literal  truth  was  disproven;  and  that 
man  was  deprived  of  his  full  stature  as  a  son  of  God 
if  he  was  shown  to  be  no  higher  than  the  other  animals. 
But  why  this  violent  reaction  against  Darwin’s  theory? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  spread  of  education  which  Tewney 

1 

says  reached  a  peak  in  the  19th  century.  Darwin’s 

book  was  written  in  words  all  educated  men  could 

understand.  Lyell  had  demonstrated  the  effect  of 

natural  forces  in  the  geological  world,  and  above  all, 

men  and  women  were  able  to  read  and  comprehend  the 

2 

issues  involved.  The  following  citations  from 
Bobinson  illustrate  the  development  that  took  place 
in  education; 

"’Then  Burke  appealed,  in  1792,  to  the’ free  and 
enlightened’  people  of  England  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  French  revolution,  by  far  the  greater 

pait  of  the  population  could  not  write  or  read . 

and  when  Samuel  VThitbread  proposed  to  Parliament 


1.  See  Chapter  6,  p.- 


2.  KINGSTON  p.  52 
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in  1807  that  parish  schools  should  be  supported 
at  public  expense  lie  was  ’net  by  the  objection 
that  giving  education  to  the  working  classes 
would  be  *  found  prejudicial  to  their  morals 
and  their  happiness;  it  would  teach  them  to 
despise  their  lot  in  life  instead  of  making 

them  good  servants . it  would  enable  them 

to  read  seditious  pamphlets 9  vicious  books,  and 
publications  against  Christianity;  it  would 

render  them  insolent  to  their  superiors * . 

In  1843  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  women  hao  to 
sign  their  names  in  the  marriage  register  with 
a  cross.  In  1903  only  two  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  three  per  cent  of  the  women  could  not  write 
their  names  in  the  registrar.”  1 

The  leaven  of  literacy  had  spread  throughout  the 

population,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  all 

discussion  of  religious  matters  into  the  public  forum, 

and  before  an  audience  much  larger  than  the  one  that 

witnessed  the  sixteenth  century  arguments  of  the 

reformers.  For  the  first  time  the  man  in  the  street 

had  an  opportunity  to  make  up  his  own  mind,  make  his 

own  adjustment.  And  like  all  beginnings  it  frequently 

was  a  fairly  rudimentary,  rather  crude  adjustment  that 

resulted;  which  accounts  for  vigor  with  which  Darwin’s 

thesis  was  debated. 

Mathew  Arnold  imputes  the  religious  distrubance 
of  the  time  not  only  the  fact  that  "the  old  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  and  miraculous  religion  no  longer  reaches 


1.  FOB INS OK  p.  218-220 
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and  rules  the  masses  as  it  once  did,"  but  to  "the 
grossness  of  perception  a nd  materializing  habits  of 
the  popular  mind."  He  quotes  in  another  place  from 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  working-man: 

"Despite  the  efforts  of  the  churches  the 
speculations  of  the  day  are  working  their  way 
G-own  among  the  people,  many  of  whom  are  asking 
for  the  REASON  and  AUTHORITY  for  the  things 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe.  Questions 
of  this  kind,  too,  mostly  reach  them,  through 
doubtful  channels;  and  owing  to  this,  and  to 
their  lack  of  culture,  a  discovery  of  imner- 
fection  and  fallibility  in  the  Bible  leads 
to  its  contemptuous  rejection  as  a  great 
priestly  imposture.”  2 

And  he  might  well  have  added,  "Among  the  orthodox 
the  accusation  of  imperfection  or  fallibility  is 
tantamount  to  an  accusation  of  imposture."  It  was  a 
case  of  a  little  learning  proving  to  be  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  important  role  of  education  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Christian  belief  was  seen  in  the  reformation 
period  and  is  apparent  today  also  when  we  are  ex¬ 
periencing  the  gradual  spread  of  the  empirical  temper 
among  the  general  masses  of  mankind. 

In  the  intellectual  world  the  controversy  was 
soon  over.  By  the  time  Darwin  published  "The  Descent 
of  Man"  in  which  he  made  his  views  about  humanity  more 


1.  ARNOLD  p .94 


2.  ARNOLD  2  p.  VII 


••  - 
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explicit,  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution  had  been 

accepted  by  distinquished  men  the  world  over  and  was 

open  to  frank  discussion  even  when  applied  to  the 

2 

most  sacred  elements  of  man's  life.  But  the  masses 
for  years  to  come  championed  the  position  taken  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce  in  his  celebrated  taunt  delivered 
against  Huxle\  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in 
Oxford  in  1860;  *  X  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Huxley 
is  it  on  his  grandfather's  or  his  grandmother's  side 
that  the  ape  ancestory  comes  in?” 

There  was  great  confusion  produced  in  the  average 
mind  because  some  argued  against  the  mechanism  of 
evolution  which  Darwin  had  advanced,  namely  natural 
selection,  and  others  contested  the  validity  of  the 
general  concept  itself.  When  that  confusion  cleared 
and  men  recognized  the  evolutional  idea  did  not 
necessarily  militate  against  belief  in  God,  two  types 
of  adjustment  emerged. 


1.  DAP: WIN  2  p.  797,  ”Man  with  all  his  noble  qualities... 
still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp  of 
his  lowly  origin.... he  is  descended  from  some  lowly 
organized  form.” 

2.  KINGSTON  p.  101 

3.  IBID,  quoted  on  p.  72. 
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On  the  one  hand  large  groups  of  people,  whom  in 

America  have  been  called  fundamentalists,  combined 

with  Gladstone  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  deny 

1 

the  validity  of  the  evolutionary  view.  Their  position 
will  be  outlined  more  specifically  when,  in  the  next 
section,  the  American  reaction  to  scientific  views 
is  described. 

On  the  other  hand  large  sections  of  orthodox 
Christians  followed  the  lead  of  Huxley,  Arnold  and 
Darwin  himself,  and  began  to  restate  their  religious 
convictions  in  terms  of  the  new  natural  science  and 
biblical  criticism.  Huxley's  restatement  was  an 
agnostic  one  but  like  Darwin  he  argued  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  science  should  be  thought  to  rob  life 
of  its  religious  meaning.  Darwin's  comments  on  the 
subject  are  few,  but  enlightening: 

"I  see  no  good  reason  why  (my)  views  should 
shock:  the  religious  feelings  of  any  one.... 

To  my  mind  it  accords  better  with  what  we 
know  of  the  laws  impressed  on  matter  by  the 
Creator,  that  the  production  and  extinction 
of  the  oast  and  present  inhabitants  of  the 
world  should  have  oeen  due  to  secondary 
causes,  like  those  determining  the  birth  and 

death  of  the  individual . .  natural  selection 

works  solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being.... 


1.  C.E.  Vol.  8,  p .  48 ;  10,  p.48  for  Papal  Encyclicals. 
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There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life . 

that  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have  been 

and  are  being  evolved . The  fact  that 

man  has  risen . no  the  very "summit  of  the 

organic  scale,  instead  of  having  been 
aboriginally  placed  there,  nay  give  him 

for  a  still  higher  destiny  in  the  dir t ant 
future ."i 

Some  Christians  accepted  Darwin’s  concepts  and.  also 

Matthew  Arnold’s  view  that  authoritarianism  must  be 

forgotten  in  reading  the  bible  because  the  only 

criterion  for  truth  and  for  revelation  was  in  ex- 

2 

perience  not  in  dogma.  Armed  with  these  two  ideas 

they  fashioned  var’ous  restatements  of  theological 

truth,  and  did  it  so  well  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

scientists  that  even  T.  H.  Huxley  expressed  his 

satisfaction  with  their  attitude  which  he  found 

represented  in  the  speeches  of  three  bishops  at  the 

3 

meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1887.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  by  this  time  many  of  the  theologians, 
whose  radical  views  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  their 
superiors  twenty  years  before,  now  occupied  some  of 
the  highest  posts  in  the  church  and  theological 
colleges . 


1.  DAD  V/ IN  p.  304,  315-16,  DAD  WIN  2  p.797 

2.  ARNOLD  p.303  f . ,  ARNOLD  2  p.106,  "The  natural 
experimental  truth  of  his  (Jesus’)  explanations  is 
their  one  claim  upon  us;  but  this  claim  is  enough.” 

3.  HUXLEY  p.  236 
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Two  main  typer  of  reformulation  became  popular. 

1 

‘xj.e  one  accepted  the  findings  of  science  as  valid 

within  its  own  domain,  but  held  that  the  laws  of  the 

spiritual  life  were  not  the  laws  of  biology,  but  the 

£ 

"laws  of  a  deepening  friendship."  in  other  words, 
ultimate  questions  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
science;  this  was  a  Ristchlian  separation  of  fact  and 
value  which  a  second  group  of  theologians  who  had 
widespread  influence  among  the  masses  did  not  think 
was  necessary.  Their  approach  was  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  men  like  Henry  Drummond  and  F.  F .  Tennant 
who,  "believing  that  natural  and  spiritual  laws  were 
finally  identical  were  prepared  not  only  to  take  their 
account  of  the  former  from  contemporary  science,  but 

to  say  that  f  the  latter  were  to  be  interpreted  by  the 

3 

former . ’ n 

Of  course  such  an  acceptance  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  and  scientific  method  did  not  necessarily  mean 
the  creeds  would  be  changed.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 


1.  As  early  as  1860  and  1863  men  as  different  in 
temperament  as  Kingsley  and  Hort  expressed  their 
general  agreement  with  and  deep  appreciation  for, 
Darwin’s  work.  (DARWIN  p.3Q4,  JACKSON  p.189) 

2.  C.  T.  C.  p.  97 

3.  IBID  p.  100;  notice  the  titles  of  two  of  Drummond’s 
books:  ’’The  Ascent  Of  Man”  (1902)  ,  and  "Natural  Law 

In  The  Spiritual  World  (1884) 
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tiiey  remained  the  same;  but  the  scientific  approach 
iounc  its  way  into  the  church  through  the  medium  of 
religious  education,  preaching  and  other  organizational 
activities.  At  this  point  the  '"Social  Gospel"  became 
popuiar  and  the  struggle  with  science  became  a  secon¬ 
dary  issue,  especially  as  a  modus  vivendi  had  been 
achieved  and  the  new  social  concern  was  itself  based 
on  the  hope  Darwin  expressed,  when  he  said  that  tne 
foot  man  had  risen  from  the  past  meant  he  might  rise 
higher  in  the  future.  The  new  passion  for  a  social 
Christianity  occupied  itself  in  arousing  the  sympathies 
of  church  members  for  action,  and  there  was  little 
suggestion  of  scientifically  grounded  procedures,  or 
the  planning  of  such,  that  might  be  undertaken.  While 
this  weakness  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
church,  it  is  evidence  that  although  the  outlook  of 
church  peoole  had  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  rise 
of  evolutionary  science,  they  had  not  actually  grasped 
the  significance  of  what  they  were  accepting. 

As  stated  above,  science  scarcely  touched  the 
creeds  exceot  to  force  them  into  the  background  of 
the  life  of  most  church  people.  It  required  the 
development  of  a  group  of  scientifically  trained  men 
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within  Christianity  before  official  statements  began 

to  be  issued  on  matter©  ertalnlng  to  education,  crime, 

marriage,  econo  ics  end  so  forth  that  took  account  of 

the  new  findings  of  organized  science.  Since  the  first 

Great  cr  statements  of  that  kind  have  been  appearing 

with  Increasing  frequency,  one  of  til©  latest  being  the 

pronouncement  of  the  Methodist  and  Anglican  churches 

in  England  which  admitted  birth  control  to  be  necessary 

and  efficacious  measure  for  the  conduct  of  Christian 

married  life.  Up  until  recently  the  bible  and  the 

creeds  were  considered  to  be  sufficient  guide  for  the 

conduct  of  life;  science  has  changed  all  that  and  now 

the  creeds  may  undergo  a  change. 

The  Modernist  controversy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

church  is  illuminating  on  the  question  of  ecumenicu. 

For  Fundamentalism  and  many  Protestant  divisions 

developed  from  it.  The  year  1907  was  the  stormiest  year 

1 

of  the  century,  theologically  speaking.  R.  Campbell, 
congregational  minister  of  City  Temple,  London  was 
attacked  from  all  sides  and  excluded  from  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  for  his  radical  views — n  compound 

of  the  Iramanentism  of  the  absolute  idealists,  the  social 

1.  HORTON  p.  30,  Cf.  Papal  Encyclical  "Pascendi" 

(Sabatier  p.  148)  and  Catholic  Encyclopedia  Vol.  X,  p.415F. 
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gospel  of  Maurice  and  the  critical  spirit  of  science.1 
His  "New  Theology"  was  the  religion  of  science": 

"The  denial  that  there  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  can  be,  any  dissonance  between 
science  and  religion;  it  is  the  recognition 
that  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  modern 
science  a  vaster  and  nobler  fabric  of  faith 
is  rising  than  that  world  has  ever  known  be¬ 
fore.  Science  is  supplying  the  facts  which 
the  New  Theology  is  weaving  into  the  texture 
of  religious  experience."  2 

Like  his  Roman  Catholic  comrade  of  the  spirit,  Father 

Tyerell,  Campbell  could  say  that  his  "imagination  was 

3 

quite  cured  of  the  outside  God."  Such  pre-war 

liberalism  and  evolutionary  optimism  was  the  adjust¬ 
ment  which  sincere  Christians  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
rather  shallow  appraisal  of  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation.  Even  before  the  war  broke  out  there 
was  a  sharp  reaction  gathering  in  Christian  intellec- 
tualist  circles  against  this  type  of  extreme  immanentism 
and  excessive  optimism. 4  Campbell  mirrors  that  trend 
in  his  own  life;  for  he  soon  came,  under  the  Influence 
of  Bergson,  Eucken  and  Von  Hugel,  to  distrust  his  own 


1.  CAMPBELL  Ch.  I  2.  IBID  p.  15 

3.  HORTON,  quoted  on  p.  33. 

4.  IBID  p.  43f,  for  example,  "Biology  is  not  theology, 

nor  can  God  be  defined  in  terms  of  ’  life1  or  ♦progress’... 
the  DIVINE  is  not  LIFE  at  Its  intenseet.  It  contains 
in  a  way  an  almost  ANTI-VITAL  element ..."( quoted  from 
T.  E.  Hulme’s  ♦Speculations)1". 
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previous  position  and  to  see  that  "we  could  have  life 
without  embodiment  in  such  a  world  as  ours."  Campbell 
called  back  his  "New  Theology"  from  circulation  as 
lar  as  possible  and  in  1916  was  reordained  into  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  religion  of  science  or  of 

philosophy  or  of  a  social  ideal  was  not  by  any  means 

confined  to  England.  The  same  thing  happened  on  the 

Continent  and  in  America.  The  next  section  deals  with 

the  latter,  and  something  about  the  German  and  Swiss 

reactions  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

As  for  England,  the  coming  of  Darwin  resulted  in 

defections  from  the  church,  and  in  several  different 

kinds  of  adjustments  by  religious  people;  fundamentalism, 

on  the  one  extreme  and  the  religion  of  science  on  the 

other.  These  two  and  many  mediating  nositions  continue 
2 

to  live  today. 

( iii)  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1859-1940. 

What  happened  in  England  took  place  in  America 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  and  followed  a 
somewhat  different  course  due  largely  to  the  growth  of 
the  organized  fundamentalist  movement.  In  1891  Union 


1.  IBID  p.  42 

2.  f.  LAMBETH  p.114,  where  the  Anglican  basis  for  union 
is  outlined.  It  includes  four  points:  the  Bible,  the 
Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  Communion  and  the  Episcopacy. 
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Theological  Seminary  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a  result  of  a  controversy  over  the  modernist 
views  of  its  Professor  Briggs;  and  from  that  year  until 
1907  various  ministers  and  professors  were  suspended 
from  several  of  the  churches  for  reasons  asking  to 

those  which  had  provoked  like  action  in  England  about 

thirty  years  before.  From  then  on  the  same  kinds  of 

1 

adjustment  as  in  England  developed. 

Fundamentalism  in  its  organised  form  Is  an 
American  product  and  a  by-product  of  Ponan  Catholic 
Modernism.  The  significance  of  general  educational 
facilities  for  the  form  of  religious  belief  is  again 
illustrated  for  fundamentalism  is  rooted  in  the  Moody 
revivals,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
American  Bible  League  and  the  Bible  Schools  which  grew 
out  of  them.  In  the  United  States  e&ueat’on  and 
religion  were  established  as  joint  o rejects  on  the 
frontier,  and  even  after  the  former  was  secularized 


1.  e.y.  HODGE  p.15,  in  1871  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton 
wrote,  "God  has  revealed  his  existence  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  so  clearly  that  any  philosophical  or 
scientific  speculations  inoonsis tent  with  these  truths 
are  like  cobwebs  in  the  track  of  a  tornado.'1  However 
even  Dr.  Hodge  also  sew  that  evolution  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  a  that Stic  standpoint  and  he  anticipated 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  N.  Clarke  of  Colgate  University 
who  in  1894  said,  "In  general,  God’s  method  in  the 
universe  is  evolutionary. 11  (CLARKE  p.131)  . 
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the  wide  scope  of  the  sunday-school  movement  kept  the 

bulk  of  the  religious  population  well  grounded  in  the 
„  1 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  basic 

doctrines  which  Moody  and  his  schools  affirmed,  and 

which  were  for  them  the  source  of  authority  in  all 

matters,  were:  the  infallibility  of  the  bible;  the 

virgin  birth;  the  complete  deity,  ressurection, 

substitutionary  atonement  and  second  coming  of  Jesus. 

As  science  progressed  and  men  demanded  that 
authority  be  transferred  to  the  realm  of  empirically 
verified  truth,  the  millions  who  had  come  to  believe 
these  fundamentals  organized  in  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  maintain  them.  Like  the  papal  committee  which 

tried  Galileo,  and  the  Inquisition  which  the  church  used 
in  the  centuries  following  him,  the  goal  of  these 
twentieth  century  Americans  was  to  keep  the  new  beliefs 
from  entering  people1 s  minds.  A  series  of  books, 
entitled  "The  Fundamentals"  was  published  and  circu- 
latea  to  the  number  of  three  million.  In  1909  the 
.movement  was  organized  nationally  and  internationally 
with  the  avowed  object  of  driving  modernism  from  the 

1.  BONN  p.£79  and  the  democratic  educational  system  of 
America  explains  the  powerful  effect  produced  by  Darwinf s 
theory  of  Evolution;  it  made  it  accessible,  in  a  simplified 
form,  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  to 
large  classes  of  the  population. 
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churches  and  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
the  schools.  It  gained  supporters  by  the  scores  of 
millions  and  succeeded  in  having  laws  proscribing  the 
teaching  of  evolution  placed  on  the  statute  boohs  of 
four  state  legislatures.  Pesolutions  embodying  the 
same  aim  were  seriously  considered  in  certain  state 
legislatures  as  late  as  1927.  The  rise  of  psychology 
after  the  war  intensified  the  struggle,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  title  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdiok  in  1922,  "Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
Win?"  But  by  the  time  of  the  Scopes  case  in  1925  the 
movement  had  reached  its  zenith;  and  today  there  are 
representatives  of  both  fundamentalism  and  modernism 
in  practically  every  congregation. 

The  fundamentalists  simply  deny  the  validity  of 
scientific  explanation  altogether;  however,  although 
their  attitude  is  a  very  prevalent  one  on  the  North 
American  continent  there  are  large  numbers  who  have 
made  other  kinds  of  adjustments.  It  will  be  valueable 
to  consider  what  portions  of  traditional  belief  have 


1.  CAMPBELL  2,  Introd.,  "(the  author)  seeks  first  of  all 
to  vindicate  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible.... 
and  lastly  he  exposes  the  unscientific  character  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  the  universe  and  ridicules  the 
variant  attempts  of  the  evolutionary  philosophers  to 
account  for  the  Creation,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  grand  and  simple  Word  of  God."  Cf.  also  BPYAN’S 
article  "Is  the  Bible  infallible?  Yes.*"  written  in  1926. 
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been  discarded,  or  pushed  aside,  by  the  .modernist  or 
liberal  Christian  in  America;  in  that  way  some  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  science  on  American 
Christianity  may  be  gained. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  change  in  religious 
thought  since  the  reformationed  is  contained  in  the 
idea  that  religion  itself  changes.  Once  admit  that 
concept  and  authoritarianism  collapses;  every  doctrine 
and  belief  must  be  subject  to  the  glaring  light  of  new 

facts,  new  interpretations ,  ana  what  to  the  pre¬ 
authoritarian  Christians  was  inconceivable,  new 

revelations  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  himself. 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis  does  exactly  that.  The 
most  important  beliefs  which  science  has  modified  are 
the  infallibility  of  the  bible,  concept  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  idea  of  finality  nr/religious  doctrine, 
the  importance  of  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  of  God, 
and  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  brief  account  of 
those  that  follow  is  based  on  Smith’s  impressions 
written  in  1927;  the  trend  of  theological  thinking 
since  that  time  makes  his  article  even  more  interesting, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  revolution  in  thought 
which  seemed  so  certain  to  him  in  the  academic  world 
of  that  day  is  now  in  process  in  the  average  man’s  world 
at  the  present  moment.  Whatever  else  is  happening  to 
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American  Christianity  today  the  chastening  influence 
of  science  ir  certainly  being  widely  felt. 

The  first  belief  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  bible.  Theology  for  centuries 
claimed  to  set  forth  divinely  authorized  truths  whose 
source,  expecially  for  protestants,  was  the  bible. 

Modern  biblical  scholarship  rendered  this  idea  of  the 
bible  untenable.  It  had  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
book.  Modernists  at  first  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
their  theology  was  still  scriptural,  but  they  at  once 
realized  that  it  was  their  own  individual  reading  of 
scripture  upon  which  they  were  their  own  individual 
theology.  Thus  they  abandoned  that  approach  and  said 
that  the  "important  matter  is  to  understand  how  religion 
functions  In  life,  rather  than  to  canonize  a  literature.” 
Modernists  study  religion,  not  biblical  texts,  and  for 
them  the  uniqueness  of  the  bible  consists  in  the  ”ideals 

it  presents,  the  inspiration  which  it  furnishes,  the 
direct  contact  into  which  It  introduces  us  with  God 

and  with  the  spirits  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  who 
have  lived  in  daily  communion  with  him. ”2  The 
authority  of  the  bible  as  infallible  is  replaced  by  an 

authority  which  is  self-attesting,  the  religious 
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experience  and  principles  for  everyday  living  which 
scripture  reveals. 

Again,  the  old  idea  of  authority  was  dependent 

upon  a  doctrine  of  the  supernatural.  The  superantural 

was  a  realm  utterly  different  from  our  own;  and  miracles 

and  fulfillment  of  prophecy  were  considered  to  be 

evidences  of  incursions  of  the  supernatural  into  the 

natural.  Science  has  discredited  both  of  these,  with 

the  result  "that  it  would  make  almost  no  difference  to 

the  content  of  much  modern  theology  if  the  whole 

1 

problem  of  the  miraculous  were  ignored."  Nature  and 

the  supernatural  are  not  two  different  kinds  of  reality, 

but  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality, 

2 

"Man  himself  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both."  God  works 
through  scientific  laws;  the  supernatural  is  expressed 
through  the  natural  and  there  cannot  therefore  be  any 
dogmatic  pretensions  of  absolute  certainity  about  man*  s 

testimony  to  the  reality  of  God  in  his  life.  "The 

5 

supernatural  is  natural." 

Another  commonly  held  dogma  of  religion  is  that 
religious  beliefs  are  "absolute"  and  "final",  because 
given  to  men  by  God.  But  science  and  history  force  us 
to  admit  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  relative  and 
capable  of  improvement.  Christianity  is  a  movement 
made  up  of  fallible  human  beings  who  devise  the  best 
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modes  of  action  and  sets  of  belief  they  can  discover 

under  given  sets  of  circumstances.  Past  tradition  has 
its  value  but  hardly  constitutes  the  elements  for  a 
doctrine  of  absoluteness.  Fundamentalist  and  modernist 
quarrel  violently  over  this,  for  the  former  anchors 
himself  in  tradition  while  the  latter  seeks  new  beliefs 
suited  to  a  scientific  age. 

"There  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  reduce  the 

1 

content  of  theology.”  Problems  of  eschatology,  of  the 
trinity,  of  election  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  have  become 
as  purely  speculative  to  the  modern  man  as  the  doctrine 
of  angel  S  •  c*  in  is  rapidly  becoming  a  sociological 
and  psychological,  rather  than  a  metaphysical  fact. 

"The  decisive  event  in  the  spiritual  life  of  America 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  eclipse  of  hell." 
When  experience  becomes  the  source  of  convictions,  met¬ 
aphysics  becomes  less  5.mportant  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  This  can  be  directly  traced 
to  the  fact  that  science  has  replaced  theology  and 
philosophy  as  the  accepted  background  for  living,  the 
Zeitgeist. 

Philosophical  speculation  about  the  place  and 
nature  of  Jesus  has  also  yielded  to  the  scientific 
spirit.  The  life  of  Jesus  has  become  the  norm  of 
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theology  and  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  merely  the 

religious  notions  of  various  theologians  of  the  past. 

1 

’’Calvary  is  a  principle  as  well  as  an  event.”  Jesus’ 

divinity  consists  in  a  quality  of  life,  of  relationship 

to  God  for  which  we  should  all  strive:  ”he  is  not  God 

and  man,  but  God  in  man,  the  first-born  among  many 

brethren,  but  the  type  to  which  all  mankind  is  ultimately 

2 

destined  to  conform.”  It  is  not  Jesus’  life  which  is 

normative,  but  his  spirit  which  we  too  may  catch. 

Lastly,  the  concept  of  God  has  been  modified  by 

scientific  progress.  When  evolution  was  accepted 

theologians  argued  that  God  worked  through  the  laws  of 

progress  to  effect  his  will;  they  retained  the  ancient 

Greek  and  scholastic  idea  of  God  as  an  essence,  almost 

a  quantitative  something  in  and  behind  the  laws.  The 

funadr  entalists  were  shrewder  and  franker;  they  refused 

to  accept  the  new  scientific  concept  because  they  saw 

that  finally  it  meant  the  rejection  of  the  old  concent 

of  God  found  in  the  bible  and  the  creeds.  The  tendency 

among  modernists  is  to  seek  a  formula,  a  statement  about 

God  which  shall  be  related  to  our  scientifically  con- 

stured  universe  ,  rather  than  to  the  theologically  or 

3 

philosophically  construed  universes  of  the  past. 
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God  is  defined  simple  as  the  "unconditioned"  and  the 
metaphysics  written  to  delineate  the  meaning  of  that 
term  is  more  and  more  scientific  in  character. 

Countless  other  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
science  on  religion  could  be  adduced;  the  whole  realm 
of  ethics  has  been  omitted  from  discussion  for  example, 
and  in  many  respects  as  Dean  Inge,  I  believe  it  was, 
once  said,  ethics  is  the  present  battleground  on  which 
the  Christian  and  non-christian  forces  are  engaging  in 
conflict.  We  await  some  new  Copernicus  who  will  do  for 
psychology  and  sociologs?-  what  Copernicus  did  for 
astronomy.  Then  the  warfare  will  break  out  anew. 

And  the  warfare  is  caused  in  our  machine  age  by 
the  same  problem  that  beset  the  minds  of  the  reformers, 
and  the  scholastics  and  the  church  fathers,  and  the 
disciples.  Namely,  the  problem  of  how  to  live,  of  how 
to  win  a  gracious  God,  of  how  to  be  sure  of  salvation. 

It  was  because  science  opened,  such  vast  corridors  of  new 
life  that  men  at  first  surged  forward  joyfully  thinking 
that  here  at  last  was  the  absolute  key  to  living.  And 
it  was  because  men  had  deserted  their  old  authorities 
for  that  of  science,  and  found  it  barren,  that  they 
are  turning  again  in  the  Barthian  movement  and  the 
sects  in  America  back  to  the  reformation  way  of 
salvation.  For  many  of  the  former  group  their  sole 
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bond  of  sympathy  had  been  antagonism  to  traditionalism, 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  should 
fail  in  what  they  sought*  Mere  antagonism  is  as  poor 
a  medicine  for  religious  peace  as  the  beliefs  of  the 

antiquarian.  No,  as  Mackintosh  pointed  out  many  years 

ago,  twentieth  century  Christians  have  to  do  what 

Athanasius  and  Anselm  did,  "frame  an  orthodoxy  for  the 
1 

times." 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  many  American  religious 
leaders  are  doing  the  necessary  thinking  and  experiment¬ 
ing  which  shall  issue  in  a  scientific  orthodoxy  for  the 
scientific  times  which  lie  ahead.  The  main  results  of 
science  in  American  Christianity  have  been  a  growth  of 
a  liberal  spirit  in  search  of  that  kind  of  an  orthodoxy, 
a  share  reaction  against  that  growth,  and  the  slow, 
underground  and  as  yet  unheard  from  spread  of  the 
empirical  frame  of  mind  among  the  masses  of  the  American 
people.  Education  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
humanistic;  it  is  scientific,  and  as  its  civilization 
passes  into  the  new  phase,  the  scientific,  Christian 
truth  must  be  restated  in  contemporary  terminology  in 
use.  The  old  framework  of  Christianity  belonged  to  the 
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classic,  or  humanistic  phase  of  civilization;  the  new 

will  belong  to  the  scientific.  To  take  Just  one 

example*  assurance  of  salvation  will  no  longer  spring 

from  a  dogma,  a  book,  or  a  doctrine  but  from  life. 

In  an  age  when  everyone  will  know  that  not  even  a 

chemical  law  is  absolutely  certain,  we  "will  learn 

that  Jesus1  method  of  knowing  by  perceivable  fruits 

in  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  life,  as  men  live  it 

from  day  to  day,  is  actually  identical  with  the 

experimental  method  of  our  most  highly  developed 

1 

modern  sciences." 


1.  NELSON  p.  401;  see  also  Horton  2  p.6,  INGE  p.145, 
INGE  2. 
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"A  STUDY  IN  ECUMENISM 


VOLUME  TWO 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BACKGROUND  OF  AMERICAN  PROTESTANTISM. 

,r  e  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  church 
reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."1 
{Cotton  Mather) . 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in0 
any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion."2 
(George  Washington)  . 

Charles  A.  Beard’s  account  of  American  civilization, 
like  most  American  histories,  yields  an  impression  of 
the  vastness,  potentiality,  end  at  the  same  time 
newness  of  all  things  American.  Within  this  sprawling 
mass  of  undifferentiated  nationhood  a  new  culture  is 
in  the  making.  America  is  unique  in  that  it  began  its 
course  without  despising  or  destroying  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  civilization  from  which  it  sprang.  At  an 

early  age  it  received  the  values  of  past  cultures,  and 
* 

from  the  beginning  has  inhabited  the  most  favorable 
scientific  and  technological  environment  known  to  man. 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  United  States  is  scarcely 
out  of  its  teens.  Thus,  it  is  now  ready  to  launch 
itself  forth  into  new  experiments  in  human  living, 
bearing  with  it  the  heritage  of  all  past  accomplishment, 
and  et  the  same  time  free  from  the  tradition-ridden 


1.  BACON  p.91  ('.quoted  from  "Magnali  Christ!  American!," 
Mather  1702) 

2.  BEARD  quoted  1:439 
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attitude  of  its  older  contemporaries. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  America  is  a  product 
of  the  union  of  ‘European  culture  with  the  wilderness. 

Only  at  the  turn  of  the  present  century  did  it  grow 
out  of  childhood;  the  colonizing  period  was  at  an 
end  and  the  new  nation  could  settle  down  and  begin  to 
drive  its  cultural  roots  into  the  soil.  Adolescence, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  may  be  thought  of  as 
culminating  in  the  naive  attitudes  exemplified  by 
the  Scopes  trial  in  Tennessee.  The  1929  depression 
brought  the  American  wwild-oats-sov#ingM  era  to  a  close, 
for  the  economic  problems  disclosed  then  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  have  exercised  a  very  sobering  effect 
upon  its  development.  At  the  present  moment  the 
gradual  integration  of  various  racial,  cultural  and 
religious  elements  in  its  makeup;  the  consciousness 
of  a  pressing  need  for  intelligent  self -appraisal  and 
planned  administration  in  the  face  of  economic  crisis; 
and  increasing  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of 
nationhood  -  all  are  marks  of  America’s  "coming  of  age.” 

The  process  of  "coming  of  age”  has  left  indelible 
marks  on  American  Christianity,  and  possibly  is  largely 
responsible  for  those  characteristics  that  European 

theologians  are  unable  to  understand.  The  period  of 
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cultural  maturity  upon  which  the  nation  is  now 
embarking  will  doubtless  have  an  even  greater  effect 
on  religion  for  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the  United 
States  is  developing  a  "soul"  to  express.  Consideration 

of  this  whole  subject  Is  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay, 

limited  to  a  review  of  the  major  historical  factors 
that  have  onerated,  to  give  American  Christianity  its 
specifically  lew  World  features.  Roughly,  these  forces 
ma3^  be  classified  under  four  headings:  (I)  Separation 
of  Church  and  State:  (2)  Democracy  and  Individualism; 

( S)  Economic  Abundance;  {4}  The  Puritan  Spirit. 

( i)  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE . 

The  characteristically  Old  World  indentifi cation 
of  religion  and  politics,  described  in  preceding 
chapters,  was  replaced  in  the  New  ./orld  by  an  equally 
characteristic  separation,  a  separation,  that  did  not 
take  place  until  years  afterwards  in  many  of  the 
European  countries.  The  reasons  for  the  change  weie 
both  political  and  religious. 

The  New  England  states  were  settled  by  men  driven 
by  a  combination  of  religious  anu  economic  motives. 

Among  the  former  the  Puritan  dominated.  Erastianism 
in  England  had  meant  that  a  large  group  of  middle- class 
Calvinists  were  deprived  of  their  voice  in  parliament 
s s  well  is  in  the  state  church,  under  Charles  1. 
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Some  of  them  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  others 
migrated,  not  to^set  up  a  new  church,  for  they  were 
not  Separatists,  but  to  establish  the  true  reformed 
church.  Along  with  certain  Independents  who  had 
reached  Plymouth  by  way  of  Holland  they  founded  the 
Congregational  system  of  church  government  often 
estimated  to  be  the  seminal  source  of  American 
democracy.  Their  original  intent  was  an  absolute 
theocracy,  but  the  forces  at  work:  in  the  new  country 
soon  defeated  them  in  that  purpose. 

Meanwhile  in  Virginia  e  weak  Anglican  established 
church  struggled  against  the  debiliting  effects  of 
frontier  life.  In  Pennsylvania,  scene  of  Villiam 
Penn’s  ’’Holy  Experiment” ,  the  Quakers  granted  religious 
toleration  and  sects  of  every  kind  flocked  to  the 
state.  In  Maryland  a  Catholic  governor  granted 
religious  freedom  to  his  predominantly  Protestant 
subjects.  Butch  Reformed  and  Anglican  churches 
struggled  with  one  another  in  Hew  lork,  while  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  were  settled  by  Quaker, 
Independent  and  Baptist  exiles  from  the  stern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regime.  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  had 


1.  WIRTENBAKER  p.  89,  ’’They  did  not  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  from  the  ordinances  of  God  there, 
but  only  from  the  corruptions  and  disorders  of  that 
Church;  they  came  away  from  the  Common  Prayer  and 
Ceremonies.”  (Mather) 


. 
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migrated  to  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  byway  of 

Ireland,  and  w ho  left  behind  them  a  strongly  organized 

national  Kirk,  soon  clashed  with  the  English  Calvinists 

who  clung  fiercely  to  their  hard  won  Congregational 

Independence,  forbidden  them  by  the  dominant  State- 

Church  in  the  homeland. 

Lee.  by  the  radical  example  of  Phone  Island’s 
1 

Roger  Williams,  religious  toleration  wee  practised  in 
the  Carolina®,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  But  even  in 
these  states  dominant  religious  groups  possessed 
economic  and  political  privileges  that  could  not  but 
rankle  in  the  hearts  of  members  of  a  society  in  which 
free  land,  high  wages  and  easy  advancement  made  every 
one  a  potential  member  of  the  financial  aristocracy. 

Only  four  years  after  the  Massachusetts  theocracy  was 
founded  it  failed  in  Its  attempts  to  enforce  the  will 
of  the  religious  majority  upon  the  protesting  conscience 
of  minorities  by  means  of  public  authority,  and  the 
government  was  changed,  in  form  at  least,  from  a  narrow 

e 

oligarchy  to  a  little  republic.  As  time  passed  the 
same  change  was  made  in  the  other  colonies  also. 

1 .  In  hie  laagnum  opus,  "The  Bloudy  Tenant  of  Persecution 
for  Cause  of "Conscience® ,  Williams  enunciates  the 
principle®  of  complete  religious  toleration  extended 
even  to  non-Ohrlfc  tians?  i  ( CAP F: ISON  p.170) 

2.  flRTEKUAlCLT.  p.  97 
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Another  factor  that  made  for  reparation  of  Churoh 
and  State  was  the  "Great  Awakening"  of  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century.  Inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Edwards,  Whitfield  and  others  a  series  of  violent 
revival  meetings  was  conducted  in  the  colonies  which 
not  only  aroused  the  people  to  the  values  of  religion 
but  caused  division  In  organised denominations,  and 
sent  the  more  evangelical  of  their  number  on  ardent 
proselytizing  campaigns  that  were  to  persist  throughout 
the  entire  frontier  period  in  American  history* 

"The  effect  of  this  vigorous  propaganda  of 
rival  sects  openly,  in  the  face  of  whatever 
there  was  of  church  establishment,  settled 
this  point:  that  the  law  of  the  American 
States,  by  whomsoever  administered  must 
sooner  or  later  be  the  law  of  1 iberty  and 
©quality  among  the  various  religious 
communion a. "l 

While  the  ferment  of  settlement,  struggle  and 
growth  which  was  to  become  Colonial  America  in  later 
history  texts  was  going  on  other  influence  of  a  world¬ 
wide  scope  made  themselves  felt.  When  the  first 
Americans  left  England,  in  the  17th  century,  th© 
clergy  3,111  .ruled  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe: 


1.  BAG  QIC  p.174 
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"Everywhere,  except  among  the  Quakers,  who 
had  no  clerical  estate,  preachers,  with  their 
passionate  interest  in  dogma,  in  theology  and 
in  dominion  over  the  minds  of  laymen,  stood 
at  the  gates  of  knowledge  with  flaming  swords. 

But  by  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  supremacy  of  the  bible,  and  of  the  theologians, 
had  given  way  before  the  rise  of  bourgeois®  secular 
interests  bent  on  personal  enrichment.  America,  from 
one  standpoint,  is  the  story  of  the  lifting  of  great 
masses  of  lower  mindle  class  people,  accusromed  to 
existence  on  a  mere  pittance,  to  she  status  of  free  and 
comfortable  citizens  of  a  free  and  comfortable  land. 

And  no  system  of  theology  could  keep  them  from 
following  pursuit©  that  led  to  such  ends. 

Along  with  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  to 
ooulence  and  rower  went  the  development  of  natural  science 
and  invention,  the  press  and  newspaper,  education,  and 
democratic  political  theories  stemming  from  the 
doctrines  of  John  Locke.  Before  this  flood  of  new 
knowledge,  and  a  class  of  men  with  the  leisure  to 
acquire  it,  theology  was  doomed  os  Qpeen  of  the  sciences 
and  ruler  of  men.  Beniamin  franklin  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  joined  with  countless  kindred  spirits  in 


1.  BLAU;  1:146 


' 
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advocating  the  Eeism  at  that  tint  popular  in  Europe, 
while  in  the  rush  and  scramble  of  settlement  the 
majority  were  without  direct  contact  with  a  church  of 
any  kind. 

All  these  factors  -  the  variety  of  aggressive 
denominations,  the  natural  freedom  of  th®  frontier, 
the  growth  of  secularism,  the  rise  of  a  new  middle 
class,  and  the  demand  for  toleration-  combined  to 
exert  an  influence  that  finally  issued  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (1791) : 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."1 2 

Since  then  the  rights  acquired  under  the  First 

S 

Amendment  have  been  jealously  guarded.  Separation  of 
Church  end  State  has  placed  American  Chri stianity  in 
a  basically  different  setting  than  that  of  her  sister 
churches  in  Europe.  American  churches  do  not  fear 
government  restriction  or  persecution.  They  support 
themselves  by  voluntary  contributions,  a  fact  which 


1.  BEARD  p.439 ,  BACON  p.175,  remarks,  "There  was  not 
even  to  be  one  generally  predominating  organization 
from  which  minor  ones  should  be  reckoned  as  dissenting." 
That  was  the  radical,  the  astonishing  thing,  at  the  timet 

2.  Compare  the  controversy  now  taking  place  in  the 
columns  of  the  CHE ITT IAN  CENTO- Y  end  American  papers 
generally  over  President  Foosevelt’s  appointment  of  a 
personal  representative  to  the  Vatican;  an  act  regarded 
as  flagrantly  "Un-American" l 


■ 
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has  influenced  their  practise  and  theory.  In  America, 
as  nowhere  else  individual  theologians  have  been  freed 
from  excessive  veneration  of  past  tradition  to  develop 
and  experiment  with  new  ideas  of  religion,  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  test  of  experience  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Because  of  the  First  Amendment,  Christianity  was, 
in  the  United  States,  left  to  appeal  to  the  people 
solely  on  its  own  merits.  This  had  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  character  of  American  Christianity.  It  had  to 

learn  to  cater  to  experience  and  to  shape  its  theology 
and  preaching  to  the  experience  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  dealt.  Those  who  clung  obstinately  to  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  and  creeds  were  left  behind  in  the  eager 

rush  to  secure  for  one?s  own  denomination  a  good  foot¬ 
hold  in  each  successive  area  of  frontier  that  was  opened 
up.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  to  take  but  one 
example,  discovered  that  the  gospel  of  love  was  not 
sufficient  to  tame  the  rude  instincts  of  the  frontiers¬ 
men,  but  that  a  gospel  of  hell-fire  was  what  they 
preached?  Conversion  en  masse,  by  governmental  decree, 
that  had  been  common  in  Europe,  was  replaced  in  the^New 
World  by  the  mass  movements  of  American  revivalism. 

1.  SWEET  p.  384-7,  "Europe,  church  membership  was  almost 

oo-extensive  with  citizenship . the  method  of 

continuous  revivalism  arose  out  of  the  urge  to  find 
some  way  of  vdnning  the  large  unchurched  element  of  the 
New  World  to  the  Christian  life." 
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And  ever  since  1791  Christians  have  sought  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  conversion  of  the  countless  thousands 
who  stand  outside  the  community  of  Christian  influence* 

The  result  Is  that  the  American  Christian  knows  his 
Few  Testament  more  thoroughly  than  his  creeds,  and  thinks 
in  terms  of  individual  churches  rather  than  "the  church" — 
for  he  an  point  in  his  own  short  history  to  the  very 
human  establishment  of  diverse  denominations  of  Christian 
believers. 

(it)  ru-OCR/.cY  iM>i7iEUALin&i. 

The  story  of  American  democracy  has  been  told  on 
too  many  occasions  to  warrant  its  inclusion  hers.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  of  New  England  vanished  before  the 
demands  ot  the  disenfranchised  for  representative 
government.  The  seeds  of  democracy  had  been  sown  in 
their  own  belief  that  men  could  disagree  with  the 
theological  authority  of  the  homeland,  and  it  was  only 
a  step  from  that  to  the  idee  of  political  fieedom  of 
conscience  in  the  colonies.  The  aristocrats  and  clergy 
gave  up  their  control  of  the  franchise,  and  republicanism 
vies  set  up.  One  factor  which  made  the  latter  inevitable 
was  that  free  men  ec  ruing  relatively  high  wages  composed 
the  majority  of  Few  England’s  population.  A  democracy 


■ 
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of  labor  made  a  political  democracy  unavoidable. 

The  Constitution,  Tom  Paine’s  "Rights  Of  Man", 

the  Quaker  and  Calvinist  doctrine  that  each  man  had 

an  inalienable  right  to  direct  access  to  God,  and  the 

effect  of  the  frontier  in  giving  every  one  a  chance 

to  carve  his  own  home  out  of  the  wilderness  -  all  helped 

to  stamp  the  democratic  habit  of  thinking  deen  into 

1 

the  American  Character. 

Jeffersonian  democracy  (1787)  blossomed  nearly 
half  a  century  later  in  the  rush  to  power  of  Jackson’s 
mob  of  farmers  and  backwoodsmen,  later  on  in  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  group  of  canny  middle-westerners,  and  again 
in  Bryan’s  populist  movement.  Feudalism  was  ended  by 
the  Civil  War  when  southern  aristocrats  were  defeated 
by  a  combination  of  small  farmers  and  the  eastern 
industrialists.  Afterwards  the  industrialists  rose  to 
power,  and  today  they  opposed  by  labor  and  the  agrarian 
group  who  now  are  deserting  the  old  individualistic 
ideals  for  those  of  organization  and  economic  and 
political  combination.  These  random  selections  of 
political  movements  are  cited  to  bring  out  the  point 


1.  An  amusing  illustration  is  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 
LUNN  p.460;  "A  remark  made  to  me  in  1900  by  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  illustrates  this  point;  "When  I  get 
to  England  everybody  calls  me  ’My  Lord’ ;  but  when  I 
land  in  New  York,  the  first  acquaintance  who  meets  me 
pats  me  on  the  bad  and  says,  ’Hullo,  Bish,  how  are 
you?’" 
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that  in  a  nation  where  people  take  an  active  part  in 
politics,  the  church  is  almost  forced  to  play  some  part 
in  them  also. 

Thus,  in  its  concern  over  slavery  and  prohibition, 
American  Christianity  was  more  open  to  a  theology  of  the 
social  gospel  than  the  Christianity  of  other  nations  where 
men  were  either  not  free,  or  where  a  State  Church  sup¬ 
ported  State  policies.  The  American  not  only  knew  he  had 
a  part  to  take  in  his  own  government,  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  until  recently,  that  both  government  and  nation 
were  progressing  towards  a  goal.  He  knew  progress  to 
be  a  reality  for  he  had  seen  his  country  transformed 
with  his  own  eyes  in  his  lifetime.  And,  with  his  vote, 

and  his  axe,  he  had  participated  in  the  transformation. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  helped  him  to  think  in  the 
same  way  about  his  religion:  "the  world  progresses  towards 
a  goal,  and  with  my  life  and  my  church  I  can  have  a 
share  in  the  process.” 

It  was  conditions  of  frontier  life  that  produced 
the  "activism"  traditionally  associated  with  the^ 

American  character,  as  well  as  the  individualism  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  disappear  as  problems  develop 
beyond  the  power  of  individuals  to  cope  with.  Like 


1.  BLITOI  p . 68 ,  "Only  the  American  is  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  as  an  individual  must  become  a  paragon, 
and  if  possible,  overnight!" 


' 
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democracy,  both  traits  were  "based  on  an  abundance  of 

1 

free  land."  The  individual  proved  time  after  time  that 
he  could  hew  his  own  home  and  career  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  and  if  he  failed  in  one  place  he  packed  up  and 

fir 

moved  to  another.  Millions  of  Europeans  were  lifted 
from  poverty  to  comfort  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  "given  a  vision  of  hope,  and  assurance 
that  the  world  held  a  place  where  were  to  be  found  high 
faith  in  man  and  the  will  and  power  to  furnish  him  the 

opportunity  to  grow  to  the  full  measure  of  his  own 

2 

capacity." 

The  continuous  process  of  free  competition  for  the 
unclaimed  resources  of  a  continent  produced  the 
optimism,  the  excessive  nervous  energy,  the  intiative, 
the  self-reliance  and  the  habit  of  innovation  which 
have  characterized  Americans.  And  the  "American  Dream" 
of  a  democracy,  a  kind  of  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  con¬ 
tinues  to  exercise  a  compelling  force  on  the  minds  of 

many  of  its  citizens.  The  American  is  still  hopeful  of 

creating  the  good  society,  and  still  believes  to  a 

certain  extent  that  "change  is  inevitable,  progress  is 

the  inevitable  result  of  change ... .and  happiness  can 
3 

be  engineered." 


1.  TURNER  p.320 
3.  MDMFORD  p.64 


2.  IBID  p.268 
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As  Lewis  Mumford  has  pointed  out  in  ’’The  Menace  To 

The  American  Promise”,  the  period  of  expansion  upon 
which  this  optimism  was  based  is  over.  The  limits  of 
the  frontier  were  reached  in  1890,  immigration  ceased 
in  1914,  and  capitalist  expansion  has  come  to  a  state 
of  stabilization.  Americans  can  no  longer  remain  on 

the  march,  and  indeed  the  growth  of  voluntary  groups  of 
every  conceivable  kind  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
evidence  of  the  increasing  socialization  of  American  life, 
of  the  gradual,  almost  subconscious  recognition  that 
individualism  is  not  enough,  and  that  social  control 
must  be  exercised  through  organized  groups. 

The  quotations  that  follow  are  fromA American 
historian  and  an  urban  sociologist.  The  first 
summarizes  the  hope,  perhaps  the  axiomatic  assumption 

that  governs  the  life  of  most  Americans.  The  second 
quotation  states  the  present  dilenma  in  which  that 

hope  finds  itself.  Both  ideas  are  reflected  in  the 
writings  of  contemporary  American  theologians. 

Speaking  of  the  heritage  of  pioneer  experience 
Turner  says  that  it  is, 

”-a  passionate  belief  that  a  democracy  was 
possible  which  should  leave  the  individual 
a  part  to  play  in  free  society  and  not  make 
him  a  cog  in  a  machine  operated  from  above; 
which  trusted  in  the  common  man,  in  his 
tolerance,  his  ability  to  adjust  differences 
with  good  humor,  and  to  work  out  an  American  , 
type  from  the  contribution  of  all  nations....” 


1.  TURNER  p .558 
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Commenting  on  what  he  regards  as  the  present  failure 

to  realize  that  hope  Mumford  writes: 

The  liquidation  of  the  humanitarian  revolution 
that  is  going  on  today  removes  another  promise 
of  American  life.  That  promise  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  all  our  internal  difficulties 
could  be  solved  by  external  arrangements:  that 

mechanization  was  a  substitute  for  humanization. 
The  weakness  of.  the  labor  movement,  of  radical 
reform,  of  revolution,  now  so  pitiably  evident 

in  the  present  world  was  due  to  their  inadequate 
human  psychology.  All  these  people  ware  optimists 

and  utilitarians;  their  heaven  was  too  tame,  and 
what  is  more,  since  they  did  not  recognize  hell, 
they  were  never  able  to  utilize  for  more  heavenly 
ends  the  deeper  demonisms  of  human  nature.  For 
evil  is  positive:  that  means  it  can  be  utilized 
and  converted,  whereas  the  emotional  neutrality 
of  the  utilitarians  necessarily  lessened  their 
moral  energies.  The  old  utilitarian  heaven  is 
gone;  no  one  will  risk  his  life  to  capture  it  or 
even' to  safeguard  it.  This  leaves  oup  generation 
facing  an  unmitigated  hell;  the  totalitarian 
heaven  of  those  whose  demonism  and  will-to-power 
is  unqualified  by  the  vision  of  a  better  world. "i 

In  the  next  chapter  the  disillusionment  that  marks 
this  latter  citation  will  be  seen  to  be  definitely 
reflected  in  the  statements  of  theologians. 

But  what,  more  particularly,  have  been  the  effects 
of  democracy  and  individualism  upon  American  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Obvious  is  their  tendency  to  make  for  a  great 
number  of  sects,  democratically  organized  and  weak 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  effectiveness.  Obvious 

too  is  the  tendency  of  such  free  opportunities  and 
conditions  to  undermine  the  Importance  of  doctrines 
of  sin,  the  intiative  of  God  in  salvation,  and  on  the 


1.  MUMFORD  p. 65 
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other  hand  to  raise  man’s  own  constructive  powers  to 
the  role  of  the  means  of  salvation® 

Perhaps  not  so  obvious  are  the  consequences  of 

lives  lived  continually  on  the  activist  plane;  lives 

lived  in  doing  things  and  rarely  thinking  about  things; 

lives  engrossed  in  building  careers,  communities  and 

a  nation;  lives,  in  other  words,  almost  barren  of  the 
depths  of  cultural  and  religious  value  the  old  world 

has  produced.  Especially  when  the  period  of  expanding 
without  thinking  is  over,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  build  a  career,  and  when  the  ability  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  human  experience  has  not  been  developed.  For 
the  common  man  this  emptiness  has  been  filled  with  the 
revivalist  type  of  Christianity;  and  hence  revivalism 
and  fundamentalism  remain  typical  of  American  religious 
life  even  today.  The  corresponding  adjustment  of  the 
theologian  will  be  examined  in  the  next  chapter, for  the 
subject  of  contemporary  American  theology  is  almost 
exactly  the  subject  of  the  theologian’s  adaptation  to 
the  new  American  situation  of  a  stable  society. 

Again,  the  effect  of  the  long  struggle  to  carve 
the  Kingdom  out  of  the  wilderness  has  given  American 
theology  an  emphasis  on  quantity,  efficiency  and 
activity  which  is  missing  in  the  classic  theologians. 

It  has  also  left  the  American  with  an  incurable 
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dependence  upon  experience,  as  a  source  of  religious 
authority  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  bible  and  the 
creeds,  if  not  superceding  them  in  some  cases.  It 

has  stimulated  him  to  erect  an  empirical  theology,  to 
attempt  a  scientific  description  of  God  which  strikes 
the  average  European  as  either  stupid  or  blasphemous. 
And,  finally,  it  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  system  of  education  with  the  highest  'oereen- 
tage  of  university  students  of  any  country  in  the  world; 
an  educational  system  that  will,  within  a  very  few 
years, indoctrinate  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the 
American  nation  with  an  empirical  attitude  to  reality 
that  promises  incalculable  repercussions  within 
American  Christianity  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  age 
of  science  is  past  for  the  academician,  but  for  the  man 
in  the  street  it  is  just  beginning.  American 
theologians  are  aware  of  this,  and  it  can  be  counted 
upon  to  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  future 
of  American  theology. 

One  last  instance  of  the  influence  of  democracy 
and  individualism  must  suffioe.  G.  B.  Smith’ s  cryptic 
remark,  "An  autocratic  religion  in  a  democratic  world 
would  be  an  anomaly,"  sums  it  up. 


1.  SMITH  p 
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Calvinism,  which,  apart  from  Quakerism,  was  almost 
the  only  type  of  theology  the  United  States  inherited 
from  the  Old  World,  laid  stress  on  the  absolute 
authority  of  God,  upon  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  found  in  the  bible,  and  upon  unquestioned 
obedience  to  church  pronouncements  on  the  subjects  of 
nature,  man  and  God.  God  was  a  totalitarian  monarch 
whose  wrath  no  mere  human  could  placate,  but  which 
had  been  assuaged  by  Christ’s  sacrifice  in  the  atonement. 
Over  against  this  doctrine  democracy  stated  that 
authority  was  vested  in  the  people,  that  government  was 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  test  of  good  government  was 

whether  or  not  it  was  good  for  the  people.  Political 
life  became  a  great  experiment  in  joint  living,  re¬ 
quiring  constant  self-criticism  and  demanding  leader¬ 
ship  which  was  ” vivid  rather  than  formal,”  that  is, 
leadership  that  actually  led  and  did  not  merely  inherit 
its  position  of  authority.  Whereas  In  the  mediaeval 
and  reformed  churches  the  individual  had  existed  for 
the  State  and  Church,  and  possessed  few  rights,  under 
democracy  institutions  existed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual,  and  possessed  no  rights  If  they  did  not 
function  for  his  well  being. 
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The  result  is  that  in  America  God  has  been 
democratized  and  made  less  arbitrary.  He  is  thought 
of  as  present  to  every  one,  and  is  governed  not  by 
an  arbitrary  will  but  by  his  own  moral  being.  He  is 
no  oriental  despot,  but  the  transcendent  source  of  life 
itself,  a  constitutional  rather  than  an  absolute  monarch 
whose  omnipotence  is  rooted  in  his  own  eternal  righteous 
ness.  God  is  a  father  who  respects  the  moral  automony 
of  persons  and  works  his  will  through  love;  he  is 
e  manent  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority  and  minority 
alike.  His  church  must  justify  its  existence  by  what 
it  accomplishes  for  the  character  of  mankind  in  the 
world. 

The  absolute  assurance  of  salvation  that  marked 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  has  been  replaced  in  much 
American  theology  by  a  joyful  faith  in  the  adventure  of 
living,  in  the  experiment  of  belief  and  practise,  in 
the  discovering  of  God’s  purposes.  God  is  no  longer  a 
doctrinal  blue-print  drawn  up  in  the  past  and  projected 
onto  reality  because  our  ancestors  claimed  to  have 
absolute  knowledge  of  what  he  was  like.  Nor  is  he  like 
the  logic  of  Hegel  or  Aristotle,  an  hypostatization  of 


1.  Compare  the  "finite  God"  of  E.S.  Brightraann, 
E.S.  Ames,  Bishop  O’Connell  and  others. 
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the  logical  rythmn  of  our  own  minds .  The  democratic 
way  is  to  allow  God  to  project  himself  into  man,  to 
make  use  of  every  clue  offered  by  the  great  varieties 
of  men  in  order  to  acquire  the  fullest  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  God  is  like;  and  thus  democratically  to 

arrive  with  the  aid  of  the  collective  insight  of  all 
cJr 

people  with  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will8 

This  democratizing  of  God  has  tended  to  reduce 
him  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  common  people.  It  can  also  reduce  love 
to  sentimentalism,  and  religion  to  the  passing  of 
resolutions.  Misunderstood,  it  contributes  to  a 
blurring  of  the  moral  consciousness,  to  a  levelling 
down  of  right  and  wrong,  to  a  philistine  satisfaction 
with  the  mediocre  in  religious  living  and  a  pharisaic 
complacency  with  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  societ}^ 
that  functions  well  enough  to  get  along. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  weaknesses  and  dangers 

■ 

the  "demo era ting  of  God"  is  in  American  theological 
thinking.  For  example: 

"Our  nation  was  conceived  in  liberalism,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  free  men 
ought  to  bow  their  heads  in  obedience  only 
before  a  government,  or  a  deity,  whose 
disposition  toward  them  showed  nlainly  some 
recognizable  signs  of  benevolence  and 
rationality.  For  an  American  wholly  to 


■ 
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abandon  liberalism. .. .in  politics  or  religion.... 
would  be  to  affirm  that  we  were  conceived  in 
sinful  pride.... and  ought  to  curse  the  day 
we  were  born. 

I  for  one  cannot  do  that.  I  recognize 
that  we  have  sinned  and  need  to  repent,  but 
I  cannot  believe  America  has  no  value  or 
mission  in  God’s  sight,  and  deserves  simply 
to  be  obliterated.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
believe  it*!?  a  sin,, to  hate  tyranny,  whether 
human  or  uivine,  ana  to  reserve  our  loyalty  for 

a  God  who,  in  all  His  ineffable  mystery,  yet 
shows  Himself  to  us  as  light  and  not  darkness, 
encouraging  us  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
justice,  as  free  men  and  not  as  slaves. ”1 

It  is  no  wonder  a  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  theologian 

from  the  Continent  has  difficulty  in  understanding 

the  metaphysical  basis  for  such  a  Christianity’. 

Liberalism  to  him.  is  not  only  a  practical  impossibility, 

in  most  cases  it  is  not  even  an  attractive  alternative 

as  a  pathway  to  the  presence  of  the  saving  God. 

( iii)  ECONOMIC  ABUNDANCE 

The  American  economy,  in  Stuart  Chase’s  phrase, 
is  ©n  ’’economy  of  abundance.”  A  continent  which 
might  well  have  grown  into  a  group  of  hostile  nation¬ 
alist  states  as  did  Europe,  America  gradually  developed 
into  a  more  or  less  integrated  whole,  capable  of 
economic  self-suf f icienoy  on  an  unprecedented  scale: 

"All  the  problems  that  now  confron  the  tT.S. 
are  problems .... .of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  living;  of  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  keep  democracy  and  make  it  work, 
even  at  the  price  of  suf ferlng. . . . the  U.S. 
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Is  faced  with  problems  different  from  those 
in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.. ”1 
(Underlining  mine) 

The  migration  to  America  was  analagous  to  the 
movement  of  classes  in  the  ref ormatxon.  'Hie  latter 
was  a  movement  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  to 
whom  Christianity  had  been  passed  down  through  the 
aristocracy  for  a  thousand  years.  And  the  former  was 
a  movement  of  the  poor  of  Europe  under  similar 
economic  and  religious  compulsions.  The  rise  of 
American  culture  is  the  rise  of  the  American  bourgeoise. 

Many  a  European,  whose  status  was  practically 
slavehood,  had  come  to  America  and  after  five  years 
of  labor  had  become  a  free  man  and  later  a  propertied 

merchant ,  farmer  or  fisherman.  Land  was  cheap  and 
consequently  wages  were  high.  Middle  class  indus¬ 
trialists  soon  made  themselves  tremendously  wealthy 
and ,  as  the  continent  became  settled  they  grew  in 
culture  and  power,  and  consciously  began  to  seek  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Civil  War  was  their 
victory,  and  so  swift  was  their  advance  after  its 

close  by  1900  that  "the  very  texture  of  American  society 

2 

had  been  recast.  A  rural  scene  had  become  urban.” 

During  these  years  the  middle  classes  ruled  supreme, 
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and  their  manners,  customs  and  religion  were  aped  by  a 
large  group,  the  farmers: 

"Between  the  urban  masses. . • and  the  plutocracy... 
stretched  a  wide  and  active  middle  class  engaged 
in  professional,  mercantile,  and  clerical 
pursuits.  It  was  in  this  group  that  the  early 
Puritan  characteristics. .. .appeared  to  survive 
and  unfold. . . their  cultural  operations  beyond 
question  set  the  central  pattern  for  the  future 
In  America.  They  were  predominant  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  professions.  They 
supplied. . .the  intellectual  interests.  Members 
of  this  class  also  formed  the  backbone  of 
Protestant  Christianity. "g 

Christianity,  largely  speaking,  became  identified 

with  the  interests  of  this  group  in  society.  And 
since  it  was  rising  in  the  world  the  preachers  found 

little  to  criticize  In  the  social  situation,  and 

concentrated  on  denouncing  individual  vices. 

American  Christianity,  during  this  period,  adopted 

an  evolutionary  optimism  in  its  attitude  towards 

religion,  all  unconscious  that,  by  and  large,  it  was 

merely  reflecting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 

middle  classes  in  their  rise  to  power.  The  pessimistic 

note  of  Christian  theology  disappeared  as  it  assimilated 

"the  assumption  and  ideals  of  the  comfortable  middle 
3 

class."  A  contemporary  writer  notes  that  this  situation 
has  changed  very  little  even  today: 


1.  IBID  11:402 
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’’Even  today,  in  spite  of  disillusionments.  , .  . 
most  Americans  continue  to  think  in  terms  of 
an  assumption  that  everything  is  going  to  get 
bigger  and  better.  No  business  man  can  im¬ 
agine  an  existence  in  which  his  volume,  even 
if  not  his  profits,  did  not  expand  from  year 
to  year.  The  sudden  sharp  contraction  in  a 
period  of  depression  is  regarded  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  unavoidable  misfortune,  like  spending 


a  few  days  in  bed  with  a  cold.  When  the 
copulation  really  does  turn  downward,  when 
the  proportion  of  the  aged  is  markedly  in¬ 
creased  and,  of  the  young  diminished,  this  . 
easy  faith  is  going  to  have  a  head-on  collision 
with  some  hard  and  unpleasant  facts;  but 


up  to  now,  the  iron  has  entered  our  col¬ 

lect  ive  soul  only"  to  a  limited  extent. "1 


TUnderlining  mine) . 


The  result  has  been  a  twofold  emphasis,  some  groups 
proclaiming  individual  salvat’on,  and  others  passion¬ 


ately  advocating  a  crusade  for  social  justice.  The 

poor,  who  have  Increased  in  numbers  tremendously  since 
the  depression  received  comfort  from  a  wierd  array  of 
sects,  and  many  of  the  rich  whose  lives  were  empty  took 

to  the  Oxford  Group.  The  social  reformers  have  been 
somewhat  disillusioned  by  failure  of  certain  panaceas; 

and  a  third  group  is  arising  who  demand  a  supra- 
historical  supra-cultural  for  a  religion  that  will 


have  the  power  to  challenge  social  wrong,  and  produce 
the  moral  tension  necessary  for  religious  action. 

(  iv  )  THE  PURITAN  SPIT  IT 


Among  the  reasons  whioh  brought  the  early  Puritans 
to  America  none  was  stronger  than  their  desire  to  set 
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up  a  true  biblical  commonwealth.  They  believed  in  the 
Kingdo  i  of  Goa,  not  as  a  society  of  the  good  to  be 
established  on  earth,  but  the  living  reality  of  God’s 

present  rule,  already ^established  from  eternity  and 
needing  to  be  obeyed.  They  were  suspicious  of  power 

in  the  hands  of  any  one  king,  priest  or  church  elder: 

T,It  is  necessary ...  that  all  powerothat  is  on  earth  be 
limited,  church-power  or  other..0  Thus  wrote  John 

Cotton  in  1654,  and  his  conviction  was  shared  by  the 
other  great  religious  group  of  the  day,  the  Quakers; 
for  they  had  .lust  cause  to  fear  absolutism.  That  fear 

of  absolutism  was  written  into  the  American  constitution 
in  the  systems  of  checks  and  balances  restricting  the 
power  of  the  several  arms  of  the  state.  But  authority 
had  to  be  vested  somewhere  and  with  the  Puritans  it  was 
in  the  scriptures  and  a  hard  and  fast  code  of  morals 

derived  from  them.  With  the  Quakers  it  was  in  the 
inner  light,  checked  by  the  scriptures. 

At  the  time  of  the  "Great  Awakening,"  says  Niebuhr, 

the  two  criteria  of  inner  light  and  scripture  were 

combined:  "Scripture  without  experience  is  empty  and 

5 

experience  without  scripture  is  blind."  From  that 
time  forward  the  Puritan  theology  rested  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  Christ  men  had 
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known  In  their  individual  experience#  But  this  concept 
was  modified  as  social  condition©  grew  worse,  and  the 
sooial  gospel  mrew  up;  the  gospel  that  preached  the 
Kingdom,  that  was  coming,  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth • 
Whichever  of  these  three  basic  theological  formulas 
governed  -  Kingdom  of  God,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  -  the  Puritans  could  not  get 
over  the  idea  that  there  had  to  be  some  place  of 
authority  from  which  to  enforce  moral  living.  And  it 
was  that  idea  which  created  the  Puritan  spirit* 

The  Puritan  spirit  spread  throughout  most  of  the 
ma^or  American  denominations  and  remains  in  many  places 
today.  Its  primary  concern  we©  convict;  and  its  chief 
motif  was  asceticism.  It  anathematized  all  *♦  immoral" 
conduct,  and  so  inhibited  several  generation©  of  men 
and  women  that  when  they  did  break  loos©  after  the 
first  Groat  War  they  did  so  in  that  outburst  of  un¬ 
restricted  self-expression  known  a©  the  "Jazz  Age." 

In  order  to  enforce  its  ethical  code  some  transcendental 
sanction  was  necessary,  for  the  early  preachers  found 
themselves  unable  to  restrict  the  toys  and  pleasures 
of  the  exuberant  pioneer  by  mere  earthly  admonitions. 

The  result  was  that  In  addition  to  condemning,  all 
sensual  pleasures  {and  ©ubstltutln  for  them  the 
extremes  of  religious  devotion,  emotional  ism  and. 


. 
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fanaticism)  they  set  up  a  system  of  moral  taboos  and 
Invoked  the  fear  of  hell  to  coerce  peoole  into  obeying 
them.  The  new  authority  grim  and  hard  was  successful. 

However,  in  recent  times  many  forces  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  old  Puritanic 
dogmas  and  moral  code.  Calvinism  in  the  sense  of 
predestination  and  election  disappeared  early  because 
it  was  not  a  tenable  belief  in  a  land  where  there  was 

onoortunity  for  everyone.  The  surplus  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  hard-working ,  strict-living  Puritanic 

parents  seemed  to  their  children  to  be  there  to  be 

enjoyed,  and  when  the  latter  grew  up  the  Puritan  code 

began  to  totter.  The  enormous  influx  of  immigrants 

with  more  relaxed  moral  standards,  the  equality  of 

women,  the  solvent  effect  of  Darwinian! sm  on  Christian 

doctrine,  the  first  Great  War,  propagation  of  birth 
control  methods,  and  many  other  influences  flowing 
from  an  increasingly  scientific  and  highly  industrial 
society,  all  contributed  towards  the  dissolution  of  the 
stiff  moral  codes  Inherited  from  the  Hew  England  fathers. 

The  Puritan  spirit  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
made  American  theology  primarily  practical  in  content. 

The  principles  that  have  dominated  much  of  American 
theology  have  been  moralistic;  even  the  social  gospel 
of  the  past  forty  years  became  obligatory  for  the  same 
formal  reasons  that  had  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
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Puritan  virtues.  The  moral  demands  of  the  Puritan’s 
code  were  simply  transformed  into  the  moral  demands 
of  the  radical  social  reformer,  and  as  little  basic 
thinking  was  done  about  reasons  for  the  latter  as  for 
the  former.  It  was  good  and  right,  that  was  all,  and 
ought  to  be  done!  The  first  theology,  the  lew  England 
theology,  was  a  neo -Calvinism,  but  its  grim  doctrines 
were  dissolved  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  new/  land 
of  opportunity  and  failed  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
subsequent  theological  thinking. 

Today  the  swing  in  American  theology  is  definitely 
back  to  religion;  it  is  argued  that  a  virile  ethical 
life  must  be  rooted  in  something  beyond  the  circle  of 
ethical  concerns.  But  even  so  there  are  many  good 

Christians  who  continue  to  idolize  the  ”Thou  Shalt 

•1 

Hots’  (smoke,  drink,  gamble  ,dance ,  fornicate);  people 
who  fail  to  realize  that  the  society  in  which  such 
belief  functioned  successfully  has  passed.  In  a  newr 
civilization  the  Puritans  taboos  are  merely  a  formal 
system  of  law;  without  a  deeper  spirit  they  are  not 
sufficient  for  either  social  or  individual  salvation. 

To  recapitulate,  the  pioneer  neriod  was  occupied 
in  setting  up  social  controls  and  institutions  by 
which  American  citizens  could  be  trained  and  moulded. 
The  "past  epoch  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  freeing, 
the  institutions  of  church,  family  school,  and  state. 
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The  present  generation  faces  the  problem  of  what  is 

to  be  done  with  this  freedom  in  a  society  which  is 

1 

increasingly  organic . "  American  theology  bears  the 
imprint  of  all  three  emphases:  the  old  Calvinistl.c 
moralism,  institutional  moral ism,  and  the  "freedom- 
from-any-authoritism,"  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 

main  theological  legacy  of  the  Puritan  spirit  is  the 
e  iphasis  which  it  helped  to  produce  in  American 
Protestantixm,  the  emphasis  on  the  practical  and 
moralistic  side  of  religion. 

(v)  couclucion. 

In  the  United  States  mankind’s  eternal  quest  for 
the  good  life,  or  his  struggle  to  realize  the  new  vision 

that  continually  stirs  Mm  to  higher  levels  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  achievement,  or  his  restlessness  that  seeks 
its  rest  in  the  assurance  of  a  gracious  God  -  found  a 
new  setting,  and  assumed  different  forms  of  expression. 

i 

Traditional  theology,  as  well  as  philosophy,  was 
demolished  by  the  corroding  force  of  new  concepts  of 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  of  science,  and  of 
education.  The  spirit  of  individualism  and  religious 
tolerance,  the  need  for  a  strong  ethical  code,  the 
vast  economic  resources  available  for  free  exploitation, 

these  were  the  "acids  of  modernity"  of  that  day.  Under 
their  influence  the  Christianity  which  the  Pilgrims 
brought  was  eaten  away,  and  out  of  the  solution  that 
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was  left  a  new  Christianity  and  a  new  theology 
crystallized. 

Immersed  in  seemingly  endless  waves  of  political 

and  economic  expansion  Christianity  came  to  be 

identified  with  some  aspect,  practical,  social  or 
scientific,  of  the  creative  endeavors  with  which 

men  were  occupied.  Now  the  struggle  with  the  raw 
materials  of  a  new  world  is  over,  and  the  problem. 
American  theologians  must  face  is  the  problem  Don 
Quixote  faced  after  a  life-tine  of  tilting  at  wind¬ 
mills:  ”1  do  not  know  what  I  am  winning  with  the 
force  of  ray  labors.”  Today  the  American  is  frank 
to  confess  that  he  does  not  know  what  God  he  has  been 
working  with  in  the  struggle  of  all  activities,  ”If 
God  is  not  the  God  of  ray  oast  experience,  who  or  what 
is  he?” 

From  the  preceding  discussion  this  much  can  be 
said  about  the  answers  the  theologians  may  give  to 
that  question;  their  answers  in  order  to  mean  ”life 
eternal”  to  contemporary  Americans,  must-  be  couched 
in  the  scientific,  democratic  and  socially  meaningful 
thourht  categories  that  have  been  gradually  developing 
in  the  life  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  that 
environment  determines  belief,  but  it  is  out  of  and 
in  environment  that  the  very  attitude  of  belief  sprins 
That  which  will  be  new  life  to  an  individual  depends 
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upon  what  of  life  there  is  already  in  him;  that  which 
will  mediate  the  grace  of  God  to  men  depends  entirely 
on  what  measure  of  grace  they  have  already  received. 

The  following  chapter  deals  with  the  answer  to 
the  quest  ion,**  What  and  where  is  God?T%  that  is  beginning 
to  emerge  from  the  struggle  of  American  theologians  with 

their  environment,  their  philosophies  and  with  each 
other.  The  influence  of  the  background  touched  upon 
in  this  chapter  will  be  taken  for  granted;  its  effect 
will  be  obvious  enough  and  will  not  require  further 

description. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


C ONTE,-  IPO RARY  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY, 

"I  was  self  sufficient  in  192  9,  Now  I  ’snow  that  I 
was  not  and  am  not:  that  I  live  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  stand  straightest  when  I  am  on  my  knees. ” 

(A.  Jo  Muste)1 

”If  hope  and  love  grew  out  of  the  flesh, 

As  flesh  grew  out  of  the  steaming  clod, 

Shall  life  not  slip  through  the  prisoning  mesh 
To  loftier  levels  still  untrod?” 

(Garrison)  2 

The  material  for  this  chapter  has  been  drawn  from  a 
study  of  Wieman  and  Meland’s  ’’American  Philosophies  Of 

Religion”,  from  Ferm*  s  two  volumes,  ” Contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  Theology”,  and  from  the  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  during  1939  entitled,  ”How  My 
lind  Has  Changed  In  The  Past  Decade”,  The  additional 
Dooks  and  articles  listed  in  the  bibliography  have  had  a 
aore  indirect  influence  but  have  also  contributed  to  my 
mderstanding  of  the  present  theological  situation  in 
America.  Perm’s  symposium  consists  of  the  autobiographical 
statements  of  the  development  of  the  religious  thought  of 
jtwenty-three  outstanding  American  theologians,  and  since 
Lt  was  published  in  the  years  1932-33  and  probably  written 
i  year  or  so  in  advance  of  those  dates,  it  may  be  taken 

as  representative  of  pre-depression  theology.  The  CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY’S  series  describes  thought  in  the  post  depression 
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period  and  contains  among  its  thirty-four  contributors, 
outstanding  preechers  as  we  11  as  teachers  of  theology. 

"American  Philosophies  Of  Religion"  (1936)  is  a 
resume  of  the  thinking  of  nearly  sixty  leading  American 
teachers  of  religion,  and  emphasizes  the  philosophic  side 
of  their  thinking.  Many  of  the  men  considered  from  the 
philosophical  standpoint  in  the  latter  volume  were  en¬ 
countered  in  Fern's  symposium,  and  appeared  again  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  CENTURY’S  series;  thus  giving  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  growth  and  outlook  of  American  theology 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  three  most  representative  theologians  from  this 
group  are  Henry  Nelson  Wieman,  Walter  M,  Horton  and  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr.  In  Addition  the  evolution  of  the  theological 
outlooks  of  William  Adams  Brown  and  Charles  Clayton  Mor¬ 
rison  offer  themselves  as  weather-vanes,  and  point  the 
direction  in  which  the  theological  winds  are  blowing. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  pages  is  first  of  all  to 
describe  the  main  emphases  which  occupy  the  attention  of 

American  theologians,  and  secondly  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  future.  In  both  cases  the  works  of 
the  five  men  mentioned  above  will  be  kept  in  mind  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  interpretation  advanced  by  the  writer. 
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(i)  PRE-DE£HSS3I0N  THEOLOGY. 

The  whole  course  of  the  rise  of  American  theology  is 
summed  up  by  Professor  Mackintosh’s  phrase ,  ’’Towards  an 
untraditional  orthodoxy.”1  It  is  characteristic  of 
American,  as  contrasted  with  European  thinking  that  it 
finds  no  contradiction  in  this  juxtaposition  of  terms. 

The  historical  conditions  that  made  such  a  tradition  of 
" untraditional ism”  possible  were  depicted  in  the  previous 
chapter.  It  remains  to  describe  certain  typical  features 
of  this  new  outlook  in  theology® 

For  it  is  new.  Until  the  last  two  centuries  theology 
was  God’s  revelation  given  once  for  all  In  Bible,  Jesus 

Christ,  and  in  the  Church.  It  was  only  in  America  that 
a  period  of  physical  expansion  coincided  with  theological 

concepts  of  a  developmental  kind,  and  that  the  idea  of 
change  took  deep  enough  root  to  remain  permanently  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  outlook  of  the  average  citizen.  Since  the 
first  Great  War  it  has  been  in  America  that  a  social 
gospel  could  have  much  relevancy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  minority,  there  were  few  Christians  in  other 
countries  w ho  realized  the  religious  significance  of 

0i 

social  movements;  they  could  not  see  sooial  change  taking 
place.  Americans  were  habituated  to  democratic  ways  of 
living,  to  joint  action,  to  the  Idea  of  the  importance  of 
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the  individal,  and  to  the  humanistic  belief  that  man  was 
not  only  the  measure  of  all  things,  but  in  some  respects 
creator^  as  well*  As  a  result,  "untraditionalism" 

f  1  ouri  she  d . 

In  consequence  most  American  theologians,  regardless 
of  other  differences,  at  one  time  or  another  subscribed 
to  the  sentiment  of  Tennyson, 

"I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing,  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 

the  suns.^o 

True,  like  the  poet  they  recognised  that  "science  moves 

but  slowly  creeping  on  from  point  to  point";  but  they 

still  looked  forward,  "clung  to  all  the  present  for  the 

promise  that  it  closed",  end  anticipated  a  future  where, 

"The  common  sens©  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in 

awe 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapt  in  universal  law." 
"Untraditionalisra"  was  accepted  by  all  but  the  funda¬ 
mentalists,  and  debate  centred  ©round  its  content  and  goal 
rather  than  the  validity  of  the  concept  itself. 

Up  until  1929  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  certain 
emphases  upon  which  there  was  general  agreement;  the 


1.  AUBREY  p»  48.  On  this  point  an  English  churchman  com¬ 
ments:  "The  American  laok  of  self-consciousness  sometimes 
takes  men  to  lengths  which  rather  startle  us.  I  cannot 
imagine  Englishmen  describing  themselves  as  CREATIVE 
artists  or  CREATIVE  theologians  or  CREATIVE  anything  else. 
To  them  it  ’would  sound  rather  like  usurping  the  functions 
and  place  of  the  Almighty,  like  Esther  Divine." 

2.  This  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  Looksley  Hall. 
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variations  in  American  theology  were  variations  from 
these  themes,  and  not  innovations  on  them. 

In  the  first  place  one  is  struck  h y  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  writers  in  Ferra* s  symposium  have 
created  their  own  theologies  by  taking  bits  of  it  from 
philosophy,  science,  the  Bible,  the  creeds  and  their  own 
religious  experience.  Little  is  accepted  as  given  from 
the  past,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  creeds. 

Their  descriptions  of  how  they  came  to  be  Christian 
ministers  and  theological  teachers  are  rather  curious 
deviations  from  the  orthodox  concept  of  a  ’’call” j  most 
of  them  appear  to  have  just  "happened"  into  the  ministry. 
Most  were  suspicious  of  authoritarianism  from  early  ohild 
hood,  and  many  record,  as  if  in  apology  for  their  present 
position,  that  they  were  never  forced  to  adhere  to  any 
authoritarian  statement  of  religious  truth.  They  take 
soience  and  democracy  for  granted,  as  necessary  tools 
for  living,  and  a3  valuable  instruments  for  aid  in  the 
di  sco  very  of  God’s  will  in  the  universe. 

Again,  they  generally  agree  that  Christianity  con¬ 
sists  in  Christian  living  rather  than  a  set  of  doctrine 
to  be  believed  and  defended,  and  follow  Horace  Bushnell 
in  his  belief  that  "Christian  Nurture"  is  as  important  a 
channel  for  the  grace  of  God  as  catastophic  conversion, 
preaching  or  the  tactics  of  the  revivalist.  Along  with 
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this  goes  the  emphasis  upon  religion  as  a  growing  pheno¬ 
menon  and  the  individual’s  religious  experience  as  an 
evolutionary  process.  Authority  in  religion  has  come  to 
to  the  thought  of  issuing  from  religious  experience* 
experimentally  validated  and  empirically  observable; 
metaphysics  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 9 

A  tendency  not  quite  so  universal  in  these  writers 
is  that  of  defining  meaning  as  personal.  Bowne’s  philo¬ 
sophy  enjoyed  widespread  popularity  as  an  interpretation 
of  religion  in  the  modern  world  and  American  theologians 
have  apparently  found  in  the  doctrines  that  stemmed  from 
him  and  Pringl e-Patti son  the  chief  philosophic  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  life.  Human  personality  is  the  important 
thing  in  this  view;  personality  is  the  highest  product  of 
evolution  and  provides  the  key  to  reality. 

The  personalist  emphasis  joins  with  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  religious  living  (by  persons  in  relation 
to  other  persons),  and  with  the  concept  of  authority  as 
experimental,  to  make  for  a  decidedly  man-centred 
theology.  However,  this^man-centredness"  is  largely  to 
them  the  highest  form,  the  best  way  of  expressing  truth 
about  a  God  who  to  each  of  the  symposium  contributors  is 
transcendent,  objectively  reel  and  in  his  existence 
independent  of  their  wi she s,  hopes  and  ambitions.  It  is 
apparent  that  for  them  Christian  truth  i3  conveyed  through 
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a  definitely  non-creedal,  individualistic  and  man- 
centred  system  of  theology.  Horton’s  words,  written  in 
1935,  are  particularly  true  of  theology  of  the  pre-de¬ 
pression  period: 

"It  is  very  characteristic  of  American  theology, 
ever  since  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  begin  confidently 
to  build  its  structure  from  the  ground  up,  on 
freshly  cleared  land,  according  to  some  clear-cut 
rational  plan,  instead  of  rebuilding  some  ancient 
structure,  as  one  inevitably  does  in  Europe."., 

(ii)  THE  PQST-PEFRE35I0N  PERIOD. 

If  these  convictions  are  representative  of  th© 
results  of  pre-depression  experience,  what  change,  if  any, 
is  discoverable  in  the  thought  of  those  who  have ’written 
of  their  thinking  since  that  time?  The  change  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  social  crisis 
that  took  place.  The  men  in  the  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  series 
placed  more  stress  on  religion  than  on  ethics;  recovered 
their  emphasis  on  a  God-centred  as  compared  with  a  man- 
centred  faith;  discovered  that  belief  did  matter  as  well 
as  "living";  agreed  that  grace  was  mediated  through 
crisis  experience  as  well  as  through  gradual  growth;  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  metaphysics  and,  in  general,  agreed 
that  the  failures  and  disillusionments  of  the  past  ten 
years  have  forced  them  to  reconsider  the  nature  of  their 
religion,  their  source  of  hope,  and  the  forms  of  experi- 
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enoe  and  belief  by  which  God  is  apprehended.  Many  re¬ 
tained  their  previous  beliefs,  but  the  majority  confessed 
that  their  liberalism  of  the  *20ys  had  received  severe 
treatment  during  the  following  decade. 

Even  so  confirmed  a  naturalist  as  Wiemaa  found  at  the 
end  of  the  period  that  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  the 
traditional  concepts  of  sin,  grace,  atonement,  salvation 
and  so  forth,  in  ways  that  carried  meaning  to  him,  and 
that  expressed  shades  of  religious  experience  that  other 
more  scientific  terms  were  unable  to  convey. 

Finally,  many  in  the  series  expressed  a  new  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  ecumenism,  and  in  "the  universal 
church"  as  distinct  from  "the  churches";  something  that 
was  seen  to  have  been  lacking  until  recent  times  in 
Amerioan  Christianity. 

Walter  Horton  may  be  taicen  as  typical  of  those  who 
did  experience  positive  change  over  this  period  since  he 
stands  mid-way  between  the  naturalistic  group  repre¬ 
sented  by  Wieman,  and  the  "neo-supernaturalists"  led  by 
Niebuhr.  "he  two  latter  will  be  considered  first. 

It  is  significant  that  what  induced  Reinbold  Niebuhr 
to  change  his  theological  attitude  was  the  realization, 
after  living  in  a  large  industrial  town  for  some  years 
previous  to  1929,  that  Christianity,  as  he  had  been  ex¬ 
pounding  it  in  its  liberal  form,  was  only  a  rational!- 
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zation  of  the  hopes  and  satisfactions  of  the  middle 
class  -which  dominated  American  culture,  nis  endeavors 
to  reach  a  point  from  which  he  could  oriticize  that 
culture,  from  which  he  could  see  God’s  light  and  God’s 
judgement  breaking  in  upon  it,  led  him  to  adopt  his  arm 
peculiar  variety  of  dialectical  theology: 

'’Christianity,  in  short,  faces  tremendous  tasks  of 
extricating  itself  from  the  prejudices  and  illusions 
of  a  culture  which  is  rapidly  sinking  with  the 
disruption  of  the  civilization  which  gave  it  birth. 
This  is  not  yet  fully  realized  in  America,  because 
the  prospects  and  hopes  of  our  civilization  are 
sufficiently  brighter  than  in  Europe  to  give  liberal 
illusions  a  tougher  vitality  and  a  slower  death  here. 
This  task  of  emancipation  is  a  tremendous  one,  partly 
because  liberalism  as  a  culture  is  still  superior  to 
many  of  the  culture  which  threaten  to  displace  it 
politically. . . 

...Liberalism  seems  unable  to  move  toward  the  econo¬ 
mic  democracy  which  is  acquired  to  maintain  its 
political  democracy. . .Christianity, .is  the  power 

and  the  wisdom  of  God  which  makes  decisions  in 
history  possible... 

Christ.. is  what  I  am  essentially,  and  therefore 
what  I  ought  to  be,.,.. he  is  also  what  I  can  never 
be.  He  is  therefor©  the  source  of  my  despair.  Only 
in  that  despair  and  in  repentance  can  he  become  the 
source  of  a  new  hope . . . .what  is  genuinely  Christian 
in  liberal  Christian  moral ism:  the  insistence  that 
Christ  is  our  law,  our  deal,  our  norm,  and  the 
revelation  of  our  essential  beinsr.'’^ 

Dr.  Wieraan,  in  contrast,  began  the  decade  with  a 
firm  belief  that  the  only  knowubl©  God  was  the  objective 
(and  thus  supra-cultural)  God  of  scientifically  demon¬ 
strable  fact,2  and  ended  by  intimating  that  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  venture  an  act  of  faith  in  the  objective  reality 
of  other  qualities  in  God’s  character  that  the  net  of 
science,  even  a  theological  science,  night  not  be  able  to 
catch. 
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Like  Berth,  both  Niebuhr  end  Wieman  insist  that  God 
is  a  God  exterior  to  and  independent  of  our  experience, 
our  feelings,  our  thought  processes  and  our  ideals. 

None  of  these  human  products  can  be  elevated  to  the 
status  of  the  God-like.  Niebuhr  teaches  in  addition 
that  the  great  statements  of  Christian  faith  contain 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  which 
stand  over  against  us  and  challenge  us.  If  man  is  so 
rooted  in  his  own  experience  that  he  can  never  rise  above 
it,  as  Niebuhr  frequently  says,  there  is  no  hope  cf  him 
finding,  God,  unless  God  first  seeks  him.  This  he  does 
in  his  ^rd" ,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Niebuhr  starts  from  the  supernatural  presence  of  God 
in  his  savin*?  word,  standing  over  against  the  world, 
ever  challenging,  judging  and  pressing  in  upon  the  world 
in  the  love  that  sustains  all  things.  Wieman  begins  from 
the  other  end.  To  escape  subjectivity,  he  says,  we  must 
use  the  only  method  available,  the  scientific.  With  it 
man  can  discover  that  God  is,  and  something  about  his 
nature.  What  saves  from  subjectivity  is  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  creeds  or  Bible,  for  these  are  also  the  products 
of  man1  s  own  hands,  but  the  scientific  method  which, 
after  long  years,  has  been  developed  to  pierce  throuphthe 
fogs  of  superstition  and  direct  men  to  the  Canaan  of  a 
mature  religion. 
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Wieman  admits  that  in  the  creeds  ere  represented 
experience  of  men  that  is  deep  jmd  true:  but  it  must  be 
checked  by  the  data  of  science.  Hiebuhr  finds  in  science 
a  factual  description  of  certain  portions  of  reality  that 

is  accurate  and  valid;  but  it  is  only  useful  and  completely 
true  when  it  is  used  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  pro¬ 
vided  for  us  in  Jesus. 

Walter  Horton  stands  mid-way*  as  the  title  of  his 
article  states*  "Between  Liberalism  and  the  Hew  Orthodoxy" 
and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  school  of  theology 
founded  by  D.  C.  Mackintosh  and  known  as  the  "Religious 
Realists".  The  period  of  social  distress  shattered 
Horton’s  faith  in  a  humanistic  natural  theology  and  he 
discovered  from  Augustine,  Galvin  and  Barth  the  truth  of 
that  aspect  of  God’s  nature  denoted  by  the  term,  "other¬ 
ness".  He  learned  the  same  lessom  from  Wleman  but  felt 
unable,  like  him,  to  limit  God  to  what  could  be  known  of 
him  through  the  scientific  approach:  "That  God  works  in 
nature  I  grant,  but  not  that  he  is. a  mere  part  of  our 
process  in  nature*  If  man  must  depend  upon  God  as  humbly 
as  Wieraan  insists,  nature  must  also, "I 
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In  words  that  express  the  experience  of  many  who 
wrote  in  the  CHRI3TI  .iN  CENTURY  series,  Horton  says: 

"I  used  to  argue  for  the  legitmacy  of  faith  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  a  possible  over-belief, 
suparaded  to  the  surer  affirmations  of  scientific 
theology.  Now  I  am  prepared  to  argue  for  the 
legitimacy  of  scientific  natural  theology  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  vagaries  of  an  exclusive  " revela tl anal* 
theology,  but  ray  own  centre  of  confidence  and  hope  has 
passed  from  science  to  revelation,  from  human  dis¬ 
covery  to  divine  guidance.  I  would  not  expunge  any 
chapters  or  paragraphs  f id m  what  I  have  written  in 
defence  of  scientific  natural  theology,  but  I  would 
print  all  such  passages  in  smaller  type."^ 

"..there  remains  the  fact  of  human  flnitude.  vdiich 
condems  the  saint  as  well  as  the  sinner  no  see 
ultimate  reality  ’through  a  glass  darkly’ ”.0 

"Jesus  is  not  merely  the  prophetic  interpreter  of  a 
divine  act;  He  is  Himself  the  act  of  God  to  be  inter¬ 
preted;  and  in  this  act  God  utters  Himself  so 
deciseively  that  all  other  f'ords  of  God  must  be 
measured  by  this  standard...  ...In  emphasizing  the 
onco-for-allness  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 

I  have  not  meant  to  suggest  that  it  is  isolated, 
unrepeatable  and  so  unverif iable , . " .  2 

However, 

"Human  reason  and  human  will  power  are  once  more  at  a 
discount,  as  in  similar  crises  before;  and  the 
danger  now  is,  not  that  divine  revelation  will  be 
spurned,  but  that  it  will  be  embraced  with  fanatical 
fervor,  and  understood  in  a  superstitious  sense..... 
when  so  many  are  convinced  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a 
mere  subjective  illusion,  it  Is  valuable  to  establish 
it  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  SOM  divine  reality, 
whatever  its  ultimate  nature  may  be,  is  surely  THERE. 
If  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  God  is  forever  beyond 
our  ken,  its  base  is  in  our  midst  and  should  be 
susceptible  of  investigation  if  the  mountain  is  really 
there  at  all.’’ 
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Horton  concludes  that  the  human  correlative  of 
divine  disclosure  is  "venturesome  faith",  that  both 
are  neoessary,  but  that  when  grace  is  experienced  it 
is  man  who  has  been  "found  by  God’s  patient,  outgoing 
mercy,  which  somehow  managed  to  unlock  the  door  from 
the  inside,  and  so  let  itself 

The  majority  of  American  theologians  can  be  placed 
between  Horton  and  Wieman  on  the  left,  or  between 
Horton  and  Niebuhr  on  the  right.  Science  and  the  ideas 
of  progress,  democracy  and  personality  have  not  been 
given  up;  rather,  they  have  been  supplemented  with  a 
higher  reality. 

The  traditional  Meric  an  note,  the  note  of  the 
"Social  Gospel"  is  not  omitted  in  recent  writings,  but 
receives  even  stronger  'affirmation.  The  neo- supernatura¬ 
list  a  like  Niebuhr,  have  moved  politically  to  the  left 
and  theologically  to  the  right.  The  storms  of  the  post¬ 
depression  era  have  made  them  cannier  In  accepting 
professed  panaceas,  but  even  more  outspoken  in  denun¬ 
ciation  of  present  conditions.  The  message  first 
sounded  in  definite  form  by  Rauschenbusch  has  been 
echoed  loudly  today  by  men  who  are  conscious,  with  the 
European,  Paul  Tillich,  that  underneath  modern  politics 
is  the  stuff  out  of  which  religion  Is  made. 
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Two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  the 
theology  of  the  social  gospel  is  not  only  still  alive, 
but  is  something  much  deeper  then  the  pantheism,  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  some  years  ago  by  Visser  t’Hooft#  The 
latter  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  social  gospel  does 
not  find  God  merely  in  the  social  situations,  but  as  a 
demand  upon  then,  and  a  demand  that  varies  from  crisis 
to  crisis.  Shailler  Mathews,  doughty  pioneer  of  the 
social  gospel,  closes  his  autobiography  with  these  words: 

,TI  envy  a  generation  that  will  be  called  upon  to 
defend  the  individual  from  absorption  into  the 
social  process  and  to  direct  that  process  toward 
personal  rather  than  economic  eff iciency.”^ 

Kierkegaard  would  not  have  disowned  that  sentence?  Arthur 

E.  Holt,  a  worth  successor  to  Rauschenbuseh,  says  in 

the  current  Rauschenbuseh  lectures: 

"A  certain  strategic  primacy  characterizes  the 
religious  community.  It  can  be  set  up  and  become 
vigorous  without  waiting  for  the  perfecting  of 
economic,  social  and  political  conditions.  It  is 
right  here  that  religion  has  its  opportunity. ..  It 
can  begin  to  exi^t  and  do  Its  work.  The  minister’s 
first  obligation  is  to  make  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  strong  and  vigorous  even  before  he  attempts 
to  improve  the  political  and  social  relationships.. 
...the  Church  has  Influenced  society  most  when  it 
has  been  most  preoccupied  with  the  vivid  experience 
of  God. • . . 
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"Love  is  the  dynamic  of  the  Christian  society* 

And  out  of  it  arises  an  experience  of  social  trust 
which  holds  men  together.  In  the  end,  the  question, 
How  is  society  to  be  held  together?  must  be  answered, 
..the  unity  of  those  who  trust  one  another  is  basic 

society,  .people  who  trust  one  another  can 
mountains.  They  oan  necessary  changes 

in  society. . .People  who  do  not  have  the  cohesion  of 
social  faith  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  individual 
need  and  social  evil., A  social  order  based  on  trust, 
on  integrity  of  thought  and  mutual  self-revelat ion-- 
such  an  order  might  extend  itself  into  a  world-wide 
reality. .  .’N 


Another  typical  American  emphasis  which  the  current 
controversies  have  not  destroyed  is  the  idea  of  religion 
as  an  experimental  adventure  in  living  under  the  rule 
and  love  of  G-od: 


"Is  there  no  method  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the 
ultimate  truth  in  religion?  It  may  well  be  to 
consider  the  basic  assumptions  of  scientific  method, 
and  the  implications  of  applying  them  to  religion.. 
..may  we  not  test  our  theological  concepts  and 
systems  of  ethics  by  measuring  their  results  in  terms 
of  strong  character  and  wholesome  personality? 

Mental  health  is  at  least  a  measure  of  spiritual  law, 
if  not  identical  with  it.... Jesus  believed  in  an 
experimental  faith.  ..fBy  their  fruits  ye  shall 
known  them* . . .He  rarely  appealed  to  authority. . . ♦ 
hut  to  experience. .. " 

2 

"For  the  experimental  logic  of  Jesus,  all  of  life  is 
an  enduring  laboratory  where  men  may  verify  or 
refute  by  anticipated  consequences  the  best  general¬ 
izations  of  their  wisest  prophets. . .When  men  consent 
to  receive  the  supernatural  teaching  of  God  in  the 
natural  manner  by  which  human  beings  receive  all 
else  that  comes  to  them,  they  will  find  the  Bible 
to  be  inspired  and  inspiring  source  book,  a  gold 
mine  of  initial  data,  concerning  God's  plan  of  life 
for  men;  and  they  will  find  Christianity  to  be  not 
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’’something  handed  down  ready-made  from  the  past, 
but  rather  a  program  of  personal  and  social  achieve¬ 
ment,  rooted  in  the  past  and  highly  illumined  by 
the  records  of  past  experience,  but  with  its 
richest  significance  as  a  dynamic  way  of  life  dis¬ 
coverable  and  verifiable  only  in  the  fruits  it  may 
produce  in  the  present  and  future.  By  these  fruits 
may  Christians  verify  their  faith  both  in  God  and 
in  the  good  news  brought  from  him  by  Jesus;  and 
thus  verified,  scientifically,  in  the  experimental 
laboratory  of  human  life,  this  faith  becomes 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  sets  men  free.”^ 

Lastly,  an  American  emphasis  that  persists  vigorously 
today,  is  the  importance  of  personal  experience  in 
religion.  It  is  fitting  that  the  illustrative  material 
for  this  trait  of  American  Christianity  should  be  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  revered  leader  of  the  Quaker 
group  that  first  brought  the  concept  of  inner,  personal 
experience  to  this  continent. 

Rufus  Jones,  along  with  William  Adams  Brown,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  dean  of  American  theologians.  For 
half  a  century  he  has  unheld  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
inner  ligjit.  His  mysticism  has  been  practical,  sane 
and  rational,  and  his  pen  and  teaching  have  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  American  Christianity  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  are  countless  numbers  who  have  been  stimulated  by 
his  beliefs,  beliefs  which  have  unheld  the  ’’finite-infinite 
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and  temporal-eternal ’’nature  of  man,  a  near-Kierkegaardian 
doctrine  lacking  only  the  harsh  contradictions  of  the 
Danish  divine’s  teaching. 

Jones  asserts  that  man  shall  "look  for  God--the  God 
of  the  Christ  revelation — not  above  the  dome  of  the 
world,  not  beyond  the  tinge  and  color  of  life,  but  in 
the  current  of  it,  a  current  that  never  runs  smooth,  in 
the  love  and  the  tragedy  of  this  his  life,  immersed  as 
it  is  in  the  finite."^  To  a  modern  Luther  Jones  would 
have  gently  have  replied,  ’’Look  within  yourself;  there 
in  the  centre  of  repose  the  finite  meets  the  infinite;  do 
not  be  confused  by  the  misguided  utterances  of  the  early 
fathers,  we  are  never  alone  when  we  are  striving  upward.. 
..Life  is  possible  for  us  because  self-consciousness 
opens  out  into  God-consciousness,  because  we  are  our¬ 
selves  plus  a  More. . .Neither  man  as  man,  nor  the  universe 
itself,  is  insulated  from  God. ”2  God  is  both  trans¬ 
cendent  and  immanent;  united  within  us  in  close  communion, 
the  over-soul  without  us  which  constantly  stimulates  us 
to  respond.  The  following  citation  is  very  interesting 
when  compared  with  similar  statements  by  the  continental 
theologians  such  as  Holl,  Tillioh,  Brunner,  etc.: 


1.  JONES,  p.  197 
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"I  find  God  actually  revealed  in  the  moral  demonstrations 
of  history,  in  the  highest  reaohes  of  humanity,  above 
all  in  a  divine-human  Person,  in  truth,  beauty,  love 
and  goodness  as  we  mow  them,  and  in  the  finite-infinite 
nature  of  our  own  self-oonsciousness  as  persons.  The 
line  between  a  defeative  dualism  of  a  two-world  theory 
and  an  equally  dangerous  pantheism,  which  blurs  all 
moral  distinctions  and  which  names  the  All,  ’  God  * ,  is 
a  difficult  line  to  draw,  but  there  is  no  peace  or 
salvation  to  be  had  in  either  of  those  extreme  views. 

If  our  world  falls  apart  into  completely  sundered 
halves,  to  be  joined  only  by  miracle,  or  if  it  is  so 
completely  One  that  there  is  no  ’Other’,  then  in 
neither  case  can  an  intelligible  interpretation  be 
found®  Our  narrow  path  of  affirmation  must  lie  some- 
where  between  these  two  poles  of  difficulty  and  of 
danger. . 

The  validity  of  lone’s  theology  is  demonstrated  in 
pragmatic  fashion  by  the  incalcuble  tide  of  saving 
energy  which  it  has  released  into  a  stricken  world.  Jones 
and  his  fellow  Quaker  advocates  of  non-violence  are  the 
spear-heads  for  innumerable  relief  and  refugee  projects, 
programs  for  social  reform  and  seminars  for  the  study  of 
social  conditions.  Jones  passionately  held  belief  in 
personal  religion,  issues  in  the  widest  of  social  effort. 

A  brief  summary  is  in  order  at  this  point.  The  out¬ 
standing  American  trait  discovered  at  the  beginning  was 
that  of  "untraditionalism" •  This,  along  with  certain 
other  characteristics  suoh  as  reliance  on  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  a  predeliction  for  empirically  founded  authority, 
the  developmental  concept  of  religion,  a  distaste  for 
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metaphysics,  ignorance  of  the  church  universal,  a 
hearty  belief  in  the  churches  as  such,  a  liking  for 
personalism  and  man-centred  theology,  and  the  acceptance 
of  scientific  method  and  democracy  as  essential  to 
Christian  living— summed  up  the  pre-depression  theology. 

It  believed  in  the  promise  of  the  future,  although  an 
occasional  note  of  uneasiness  could  be  detected  in 
various  searches  for  certain  *sy,  grounded  in  personality, 
science,  or  religious  experience  as  the  case  may  have  been. 

This  theology  performed  the  necessary  function  of 
releasing  Americans  ftom  the  chains  of  a  highly  immoral 
type  of  Calvinism,  The  God  that  was  at  the  centre  of  the 
Puritan  outlook  was  not,  to  us,  the  God  of  Jesus.  The 
liberal  concepts  of  growth,  of  immanence,  of  love,  of 
the  personality  of  God  were  far  more  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire  individuals  to  higher  living  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  than  the  doctrine  of  hell-fire  with  which  the 
pioneers  had  been  subjugated. 

Unfortunately  for  liberalism  its  hopes  wero  fastened 
to  the  creative  abilities  of  ^an  in  the  struggle  with 
their  environment.  When  the  final  effect  of  the  first 
Great  War  swept  America  in  the  1929  depression  a  period 
of  disillusionment  followed  in  which  many  of  the  programs 
and  good  intentions,  upon  which  the  liberals  had  oounted, 
collapsed.  The  depression  correlated  with  the  final 
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dosing  of  the  age  of  expansion:  people  realized  for 

for  the  first  time  they  had  to  meet  economic  problems 

* 

without  the  frontier  into  which  to  expand.  Coincident 
with  political  difficulties  at  home  were  world  distur¬ 
bances  that  also  affected  the  United  States  more 
directly  since  the  frontier  had  vanished. 

And,  arising  out  of  Europe’s  agony  came  a  new  the¬ 
ology,  Barthianism  sent  its  trumpet  oall  round  the 
world  to  coll  Christians  back  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign¬ 
ity  of  their  God,  his  wholly  otherness  and  their  own 
abject  sinfulness.  Some  were  glad  to  hear  it;  others 
welcomed  the  challenge  of  a  one-sided  doctrine;  and  some 
indignantly  repudiated  it  as  savoring  of  mediavel 
obscurantism,  and  veiling  the  submission  of  religious 
forces  to  economic  and  political  circumstances  that  ought 
to  be  determined  by  Christianity  and  not  vice  versa. 

On  the  whole  the  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  series  would 

indicate  American  theology  is  rejecting  Barthianism 

/t- 

although  it  is  strongly  influenced  by  htmr.  Of  the  34 
writers,  twelve  went  out  of  their  way  to  repudiate  it, 
nearly  ten  studiously  ignored  it,  some  two  or  three 
accepted  it,  and  the  remainder  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  correction  and  challenge  it  had  furnished  for  their 
own  thinking.  The  present  situation  in  the  United  States 
witnesses  a  return  from  moral Ism  to  religion,  to  meta- 
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physics  and  to  a  belief  in  the  objective  nature  of  Cod, 
his  revelation  and  his  grace.  The "New  Orthodoxy"  which 
Mackintosh  asked  for  29  years  ago  seems  to  be  in  the 
process  of  formation. 

Whatever  shape  it  take 3,  it  will  retain  at  least 
four  elements  of  the  old  liberalism:  the  idea  of  the 
"Christlikeness"  of  God;  an  emphasis  on  the  social 
gospel;  the  concept  of  the  experimental  nature  of  re¬ 
ligious  living;  and  the  centrality  of  personal  experience 
of  God.  What  is  the  American  theology  of  the  immediate 
future  going  to  like?  What  is  it  that  Europeans  are 
going  to  have  to  understand  if  ecumenism  is  to  proceed 
successfully? 

( iii)  THE  FUTURE 

From  the  historical  survey  made  in  preceding 
chapters  it  is  evident  this  question  ought  to  be  phrased, 
"What  is  the  formal  content  of  belief  that  will  adequate¬ 
ly  meet  the  religious  needs  of  American  Christians  in 
the  period  of  social  readjustment  that  lies  ahead?" 

There  are  as  many  asnwers  to  this  question  as  persons 
who  attempt  to  answer  it.  Wieman  thinks  that  theology 
rooted  in  the  philosophical  traditions  of  idealism  and 
romanticism  will  tend  to  disappear  and  more  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  extremes  of  neo-supernaturalism  and 
naturalism.  Neo-supernatural ism  is  able  to  accept  all 
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that  science  and  liberalise  have  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  and  still  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It 
needs  no  interpreters,  anymore  than  the  rellgl on s 
naturalist  needs  a  mediator  between  his  rellgi ous  and 
his  scientific  views. 

"The  religious  person  who  is  informed  can  today  go 
all  the  way  over  into  naturalism  or  all  the  way  over 
into  supernatural isoi  without  experiencing  any 
religious  difficulties  with  science,'^ 

In  ¥i  ©man’s  view  idealism  and  romanticism  perform 
me  dieting  functions,  and  hence  will  disappear  in  the 
distant  future  as  schools  of  thought.  They  will  per- 
si st  as  long  as  the  masses  require  mediators.  But  in 
the  end,  unless  social  disturbance  is  too  violent,  a  new 
kind  of  naturalistic  religion  will  emerge,  non-mechanical, 
non-materialistic ,  and  based  on  the  scientifically  dis¬ 
coverable  acts  of  an  organically  construed  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  G®  W.  Richards  maintains  that 
the  outcome  of  scientific  cultures  will  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  cultures.  Namely,  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  inability  of  reason  to  guide  men  without  the  power 
and  light  that  flows  from  Godfs  act  of  revelation  of  the 
deeper  nature  of  reality  in  Jesus  Christ.  E.  3.  Bright- 
raan  believes  that  the  various  theological  traditions 
will  continue  unabated,  but  that  the  future  will  witness 
a  great  increase  in  oo-operative  thinking  by  men  of  all 
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types. 

D.  C.  Mackintosh  argues  that  the  present  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  science  make  it  possible  for  religious  people 
to  advance  considerably  upon  what  can  be  objectively 
known  about  the  working  of  God  in  the  world;  hence,  he 
forsees  for  the  future  a  religious  realism,  a  theological 
attitude  that  accepts  the  concrete,  observable  facts  of 
all  types  of  experience  and  relates  them  in  an  organic 
body  of  faith,  regarded  as  both  discovered  and  revealed. 
E.  S.  Ames  is  certain  the  future  of  theology  lies  with 
pragamatism? 

These  are  all  philosophic  categories.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  American  theology,  from  the  European  stand¬ 
point,  is  its  preoccupation  with  other  than  religious 
criteria;  Americans  retort  that  every  human  tradition  is 
ultimately  religious  and  may  act  as  an  aid  to  the  shaping 
of  a  system  of  theology.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
philosophic  traditions  will  only  tend  to  disappear  to 
the  extent  they  maintain  an  irrational  hostility  to 
scientific  discoveries.  Their  actual  growth  in  the  futur 
will  depend  more  upon  the  temperaments  of  individual 
philosophers  and  theologians  than  anything  else.  Each 
of  these  philosophic  traditions  hn3  emerged  from  a 
historical  situation  and  met  the  needs  of  a  certain  set 
of  past  circumstances.  The  only  safe  prediction  about 
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the  cultural  frame  of  reference  from  which  the  theology 
of  the  future  will  draw  its  terminology  is  that  many 
years  ahead  there  will  be  a  new  one.  And  its  name  will 
be  neither  idealistic,  romanticist,  pragmatic,  natural 
or  supernatural — but  some  new  compound  of  or  emergent 
from  them  all® 

A  better  clue  to  the  future  of  American  Christianity 

is  to  be  gained  from  the  living  theological  experience  of 

two  leading  American  Christians.  They,  in  their  own 
lives,  typify  the  growth  and  direction  of  American 
theology;  and,  £S  concrete  "theological  existents"  rather 

than  philosophic  ideas,  their  hopes,  insights  and  needs 

furnish  a  more  realistic  criterion  for  the  future  than  the 

systems  of  the  philosophers. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  remarks  that  the  past  decade 
has  been  for  him,  "the  story  of  my  effort  to  identify,  by 
careful  thinking,,  the  God  whom  I  now  had  an  empirical  right 
to  search  for  in  the  objective  order.  Like  many 
Americans  Morrison  for  years  carried  around  two  sets  of 
beliefs:  the  empirically  verifiable  ones  furnished  by 

science,  and  the  religious  statements  given  him  by  the 
creeds.  He  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  something  objec¬ 
tively  "given"  in  the  universe  hut  failed  to  identify 
this  given© ss  with  the  God  of  Christian  faith.  The  "given" 
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for  him  was  what  was  functional  for  experience,  and  the 
God  of  the  cosmos  and  of  religious  experience  could  not 
he  identified  with  the  God  of  Christian  revelation* 

Wieman,  in  the  1920*  s  played  the  role  of  Barth  for 
Morrison.  He  demonstrated  that  science  could  he  used  to 
prove  the  oh j active  reality  of  God;  a  God  not  dependent 
upon  an  IDEA,  FEELING,  INTUITION  or  FAITH  hut  real  in 
himself  apart  from  human  efforts  to  understand  him.  God 
became  something  upon  which  psychology  depended,  not 
something  dependent  upon  psychology*  What  then  is  God? 
Morrison  "began  to  see  that  It  is  in  history  thst  the 
pschological  and  the  cosmological  meet,  for  history  is 
both  the  human  aspect  of  the  cosmos  and  the  scene  of  the 
divine  activity  to  which  all  human  experience  is  the 
response.  It  is  in  history  that  the  God  of  the  cosmos  has 
made  known  his  character  and  nature." 

The  mistake  of  Protestantism  was  to  confuse  objective, 
historical  reality  -  the  Christian  community  -  with  inner, 
private  experience.  Men  did  not  experience  God  and  then 
create  a  community,  hut  they  knew  salvation  through 
being  confronted  by  a  new  organic  reality.  New  life, 
emerging  organically  In  history,  outside  of  man  confronts 
the  individual  as  Christianity;  Christian  experience  is 
the  human  response  to  the  new  life,  not  its  substance. 
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Protestantism,  asserts  Dr,  Morrison,  has  been  afraid 
of  history;  it  has  focused  its  attention  on  private 
experience  to  the  detriment  of  the  objective  reality 
of  Christianity,  Hence,  civilization  goes  on  its  way 
untouched  by  religion  until  the  former  interferes  with 
the  privacy  of  the  Christian's  inner  life,  as  in  the 
totalitarian  countries. 

Where  then  is  the  revelation?  If  not  in  experience 
is  it  in  the  Bible  or  the  creeds?  Morrison  answers, 
"NoJ": 


"The  'objective*  God  of  'faith  alone'  is  not  the 
HISTORICALLY  revealed  God  with  whom  is  our  salvation, 
This'objective’ God  of  inner  contemplation  is  only 
the  IDEA  of  an  objective  God,  not  the  God  histori¬ 
cally  revealed  to  which  the  idea  refers,  THAT  God 
is  in  HISTORY — not  alone  in  history  as  a  past  event, 
but  in  the  historical  continuation  of  that  event 
down  to  our  own  time.  (Of,  Tillich,  ch.  12,  p,  26 
below)  T.hat  God  revealed  in  history  was  not  a  Bible, 
nor  a  creed,  nor  yet  a  truth,  but  HIMSELF .  Though 
God  may  be  said  to  have  'broken  into  history* ,  or 
to  have  disclosed  himself  by  a  mi^ity  act  of  im¬ 
manent  creativity,  he  did  not  thereupon  withdraw 
from  history.  He  remains  with  us,  and  our  salvation 
is  real  only  when  he  confronts  us  on  the  level  where 
he  is  and  where  v/e  are,  and  when  we  yield  our  lives 
to  him  there. 


The  full  significance  of  Jesus  life,  says  Morrison,  is 
what  became  of  it  in  history:  the  moment  was  ripe  and 
with  his  coming  "history  burst  forth  with  a  new  creation".^ 


1.  MORRISON  p.  466 
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God,  through  Jeaus,  aa  the  chief  factor  in  a  "divine 
conspiracy  of  innumerable  other  factors",  projected  the 
Christian  church  into  hi  story. 

Dr.  Morrison  credits  Shirley  Jackson  Case  with 
making  the  assertion  that  the  distinction  between  inner 
essence  and  environing  stimuli  is  false.  All  Christians , 
said  Case,  in  1914,  find  God  through  contact  with  their 
ov;n  world;  Christianity  is  revealed  in  the  objective 
world  of  history  as  the  impact  of  a  new  way  of  life  that 
is  objectively  real ,  upon  individual  Christians.  Be¬ 
coming  a  Christian  does  not.  mean  a  change  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  Psychology  reveals  how  little  change  takes  place. 
It  means  identification  with  on  already  existing  com¬ 
munity  (not  an  institution,  institutions  are  used  by 
communities)  which  carries  the  values  of  a  higher  order 
of  life.  It  means  sharing  and  part iclpsting  in  these 
values,  which  have  corns  from  God. 

Two  things  .stand  out  from  Morrison* s  experience.  The 
first  is  that  if  he  took  ?o  long  reaching  conviction 
about  the  objectivity  of  God,  the  masses  in  the  new  age 
ahead  will  require  intelligible  guidance  in  adjusting  to 
a  scientific  culture.  The  second  is  the  way  in  which 
Morrison’s  conception  of  Christianity  as  history 
parallels  the  theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  and  hence  can  be 
on  specking  term®,  at  least,  with  Barthlanlam.  The 
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closing  sentence  of  the  quotation  on  the  preceding  page 
could  he  construed  as  a  terse  summary  of  the  main  emphasis 
of  the  " existent iul"  theologians.  (See  Ch„  Xll).  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  Rufus  Jone's  definitions  of  the  individual  are 
identical:  "The  synthesis  of  finite-infinite  and  tem¬ 
poral-eternal  elements",  however  much  they  axe  at  variance 
as  far  as  the  content  of  the  definition  is  concerned. 

Dim  fore  shadowings  of  an  ecumenical  theology  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear. 

Dr.  Morrison*  s  idea  that  the  Christian  community  is 
the  concrete  vehicle  of  God’s  word  in  history  brings  to 
mind  the  theology  of  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  for  if  Dr. 
Morrison  has  grasped  the  importance  of  redefining  the 
historical  place  of  the  church  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
religious  interpretation  of  history,  Dr.  Brown’s  whole 
life  has  been  a  practical  struggle  to  awaken  the  institu¬ 
tional  church  to  a  realization  of  its  ecumenical  calling 
in  a  divided  world. 

Dr.  Brown,  like  Dr.  Jones,  looks  back  over  half  a 
century  of  unremitting  labour  in  the  Christian  church. 

One  of  the  pioneers  on  behalf  of  modernism  he  had  no 
trouble  in  accepting  science  from  the  start,  and  defined, 
his  cwn  life  as  concerned  with  "Seeking  beliefs  that  mat¬ 
ter"  Theology  helped  to  define  beliefs  that  make  a 
difference  for  life.0 


L.  C.  A.  T.  11  p.  63 
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Science  and  philosophy  were  tools  in  tbs  search  and 
the  process  of  definition  and  could  not  in  themselves 
create  new  beliefs.  His  study  of  the  creeds  to  discover 
whether  they  contained  beliefs  that  mattered, 

"Convinced  (him)  that  at  the  heart  of  all  the  great 
Christian  creeds  were  aff irmati ons  oo ncerning 
reality  which  I  believed  t o  be  of  The  hi ghe  s  t 
practical  importance.  But  these  affirmations  were 
couched  in  a  language  taken  from  the  thought  of  a 
bygone  day  and  needed  constant  restatement  and  re- 
definition  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
present."^ 

Typically  American  are  the  two  convictions  vAiieh  have 
stayed  by  W.  A.  Brown  through  life: 

"First,  the  conviction  that  religion  is  man1  s 
response  in  conscious  acts  of  worship  and  service  to 
reality  with  which  he  is  in  first-nand  contact, 
even  during  the  times  when  he  is  unaware  of  that 
contact.  Secondly,  that  the  satisfying  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  reality  and  the  fact  of  this  con¬ 
tact  is  the  transformation  which  it  makes  possible 
in  the  lives  which  it  ef fe cts." p 

Along  with  these  he  held  to  the  idea  of  what  he  termed 

’the  creative  experience",  the  thought  that  God  brings  new 

life  to  men  and  women  as  a  creative  spirit  in  their  lives. 

Out  of  a  conviction  that  the  historic  churohes  pos¬ 
sessed  an  inner  unity,  a  certain  quality  of  spirit  in 
common,  he  has  worked  for  church  union  and  continues  to 
do  so  today. ^  He  found  the  cause  for  division  in  the  faot 
that  the  church  is  set  in  a  world  in  which  everything  is 
alive,  growing,  adjusting  and  changing,  and  that  the 
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process  takes  place  at  a  varying  tempo  according  to 
the  capacities  of  those  who  have  to  make  th©  adjustment . j 
It  is  not  division  that  troubles  him  in  the  church,  but 
that  divisions  'reflect  and  perpetuate  attitudes  which 
hinder  spiritual  fellowship  and  inhibit  common  action. 

The  primary  question  is  the  possibility,  more  than  this, 
the  reality  of  a  common  Christian  Brown  believes 

there  is  such  a  common  life  and  that  such  a  unifying 
faith  is  possible. 

But  in  this  area  too  his  test  is  still  the  fruit3 
in  living.  When  we  have  come  to  clailty  on  the'  two 
points,  that  results  are  the  one  sure  test  of  religion 
and  that  the  eternal  speaks  in  the  familiar  experiences 
of  every  day,  he  says  we  shall  be  able  to  approach  ©cum- 
enioal  problems  sanely.  ?o:r,  there  i  s”  someth  in  g  wro  ng  in 
any  theory  of  the  church  which  involves  us  in  such  a 
palpable  contradiction. .. .that  it  should  be  difficult 
to  find  a  place  in  the  reunited  church  for  free  groups 
like  the  friends. .. .who  by  common  consent  have  most 
signally  manifested  those  fruits  of  character  which  our 
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Lord  made  his  test  of  discipleship. 

Since  Dr.  Brown’s  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  convictions  he  still  holds 
it  has  not  been  neoessary  to  describe  his  spiritual  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  element  of  prophecy  his  life  offers  for 
the  future  is  that  his  own  guiding  principles  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  American  theology:  (1)  seek  the 
beliefs  that  matter  according  as  they  yield  fruits  in 
living,  and  (2)  seek  the  reunited  fellowship  of  all  those 
who  are  brothers  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 


1.  BROWN  3  p.  396.  Quaker  groups  are  beginning  to  ask 
for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Phila¬ 
delphia  uakers  recently  requested  their  general  confer¬ 
ence  to  inquire  of  the  World  Council  concerning  "any 
form  of  association  which  may  be  required  for  a  religious 
body  which,  never  having  required  of  its  members  the 
acceptance  of  any  formula  of  belief,  holds  that  the  basis 
of  fellowship  is  an  inward  experience  and  that  the 
essentials  of  unity  are  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man,  conceived  and  practised  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ". 
(CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  april  10,  1940.)  It  is  apparent  that 
no  real  unity  can  be  based  upon  a  creedal  formulation, 
nor  upon  church  order  or  policy  such  as  the  Anglican 
episcopacy.  The  secretary  of  the  World  Council  has  stated 
that  the  suggested  basis... "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour" ...  is  not  a  creedal  test,  and  "that  the 
Council  will  therefor  not  concern  itself  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  churches  interpret  its  content"  (CHRISTENDOM, 
Winter  1939,  p.  25)  In  spite  of  this  many  American  and 
continental  liberals  have  been  so  alienated  by  it  they 
are  asking  whether  or  not  liberal  Christianity  is  con¬ 
strued  by  its  authors  as  belonging  to  the  UNA  3ANCTA. 
(CHRIJTENDOM,  Spring  1939,  p.  229)  The  liberals ,for  thlSI*- 
pa rt, believe  the  UNA  SANCTA,  in  its  formal  structure, 
should  embrace  "all  who  profess  and  ooll  themselves 
Christians."  (IBID  p.  236) 
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These  two  principles,  the  insistence  upon  the 

objective  reality  of  revelation  as  hi  story,  the  four 
liberal  emphases,-^-  and  increasing  concern  with  a  meta¬ 
physics  that  assumes  the  validity  of  the  scientific 
method  and  of  democrsry  of  some  sort  in  their  own  spheres 
—such  are  the  diverse  elements  that  will  be  welded  to¬ 
gether  to  form  American  theology.  In  them  are  found 
the  attitudes  that  furnish  Americans  with  pathways  to 
the  reality  of  Gode 

Nowhere  els©  is  it  so  evident  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  single,  static  essence,  but  rather  the  Christiani¬ 
ties  of  Peter,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Luther,  Edwards,  Barth, 
Pieman  and  so  forth.  But  the  very  'untraditionalismf’  of 
American  theology  will  contribute  much  towards  the  form¬ 
ation  of  an  ecumenical  mind.  At  the  moment  the  ’Marching 
Orders?  issued  to  almost  every  school  of  American  thought 
are:  (1)  Formulate  those  beliefs  and  practises  which 
will  mate®  for  real,  and  not  formal,  fellowship  of  all 
the  Christians  and  all  the  Christianities,  and  (2)  Define 
the  supr-huraan,  trans-experisntial  Cod  in  terms  of  his 
concrete,  objectively  historical  manifestations  in  and 
to  the  lives  of  individuals,  groups  and  nations. 
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Americans,  some  will  say,  have  yet  to  possess 
vital  convictions  about  their  own  churches,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Church  Universal,  a  living  experience  of 
God,  much  less  a  consciousness  of  the  objective  reality 
of  his  presence  as  history.  This  is  true,  but  the 
period  of  social  change  into  which  society  is  launched 
demands  a  frame  of  reference  beyond  the  flow  of  Im¬ 
mediate  events,  for  its  guidance;  and  in  addition,  an 
unambiguous  conviction  about  the  function  of  the  Church 
Universal  in  such  a  changing  world!- 

An  old  order  is  passing  and  a  new  is  being  bom. 
Those  beliefs  will  be  meaningful  to  Christies  that  make 
this  travail  of  history  meaningful;  that  theology  will 
be  vital  which  clearly  enunciates  God’s  judgments  upon 
the  work  of  reconstruction  in  which  everyone  will  par¬ 
ticipate;  and  that  conception  of  the  church  will  endure 
which'  serves  to  mediate  to  men  the  meaning  of  the  new 
life  which  has  caught  them  up  in  its  passage  from 
eternity. 

Men’s  search  for  abundant  life  in  twentieth  century 
America  is  taking  the  form  of  a  desire  for  a  different 
good  and  a  more  ob jectively-defi ned  God  than  those  h© 
had  known  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  Having 
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actually  shaped  history  out  of  the  immediately 
available  and  obviously  observable  materials  which  lay 
at  hand,  the  American  now  requires  a  vision  of  forces 
and  materials  not  so  immediate  and  not  so  obvious.  The 
forces  (the  Kingdom)  are  always  at  hand,  as  those  with 
eyes  to  see  have  proclaimed  from  time  to  time;  if  Dr. 
Morrison  is  correct,  and  I  believe  he  is,  the  theology 
of  tomorrow  is  opening  its  eyes  to  a  vision  of  the  King¬ 
dom  and  of  the  presence  of  God  upon  the  plane  of  history. 

The  danger  of  the  new  vision  is  that  it  may  blind 
men’s  eyes  to  God’s  presence  in  the  psychological,  that 
is,  in  personal  experience.  However,  the  hope  of  the 
future  rests  in  the  tension  American  Christianity  may 
be  able  to  maintain  between  its  vision  of  the  God  who 
rules  in  history,  the  God  who  lives  in  Jesus  and  all 
Cirri st- like  personalities,  and  the  empirically  verifiable 
God  who  engages  with  men  in  the  actual  task  of  building 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  promise  of  American 
theology,  one  might  venture  to  say,  the  promise  of 
American  civilization,  is  the  new  life  which  may  be 
released  into  the  future  through  this  high  glimpse  of 
God’s  relationship  to  man. 

To  the  ecumenical  movement  the  American  hop©  has 
much  to  contribute.  -As  far  as  an  Arne  rice  n-European 
rapproohement  is  concerned,  there  is  possibility  for 
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mutual  understanding  within  the  concept  of  Christianity 
as  history,  and  in  the  search  for  a  new  Christian  meta¬ 
physics  which  that  involves*  In  the  next  two  chapters 
the  background  of  German  Protestantism,  and  the 
"existential'’  theology  which  h  xS  arisen  out  of  it,  are 
described.  Por,  like  the  American,  German  theology 
bears  the  ineradicable  marks  of  its  own  environment. 
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CHAPTER  X 


BACKGROUND  OF  GERMAN  PROTESTANTISM 

’’There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Fough-hew  then  how  we  will”  (Hamlet)  i 

”It  does  harm  to  confound  the  Deity  with  the 
Inferior  operations  of  his  own  hands”  (Calvin) g 

A  quie't  survey  of  continental  theology  immediately 
disabuses  one’s  mind  of  the  illusion  that  here  is  a 
specific  tyne  of  theology,  the  European,  that  can  be 
gathered  up  and  described  as  a  system.  Actually  there 
is  a  bewildering  variety;  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Orthodox, 

Sectarian,  Conservative,  Progressive,  Liberal,  Biblical 
and  so  on  ad  inf ini turn. 

The  reason  Germany  has  been  selected  as  represen¬ 
tative  is  because  it  has  had  more  influence  on  American 
thinking  in  the  past  than  any  other  nation,  and  because 
along  with  Switzerland,  it  has  been  the  main  source  for 
the  new  emphasis  that  does  underly  the  great  variety  of 

European  theologies*  This  new  ’’existential”  emphasis 
stresses  the  depth  rather  than  the  breadth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  absolute  crisis  rather  than  the  continuity 
of  Christian  living,  and  an  ’’existential”  rather  than 
an  empirical,  psychological,  ethical  or  immanental 
theology . 
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One  of  the  great  differences  between  the  American 
ana  German  invironments  is  that  of  complexity;  the 
latter  if  very  much  more  tangled  and  variegated  than 
the  former,  and  yet  must  be  dealt  with  in  summary 
fashion,  and  rather  arbitrarily,  under  five  headings: 

(1)  The  Reformers;  (2)  Church  and  State;  (5)  The 
Nineteenth  Century;  (4)  The  Influence  Of  the  War;  and 
(5)  The  Present  Situation. 

(i)  THE  REFOB.-IERS 

Both  the  "Institutes*1  of  John  Calvin,  and  the 
early  works  of  Martin  Luther  exhibit  a  world  so  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  the  twentieth  century  that  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  of  what  these  works  meant  in  the  lives  of 
their  contemporaries  is  almost  unavoidable. 

The  religious  people  of  that  day  were  convinced 
that  the  evil  in  the  world  was  due  to  the  devil  having 
led  men  into  "disobedience,  sin,  death  and  all  mis¬ 
fortunes,  so  that  God’s  anger  and  wrath  lay  upon  men, 
as  they  deserved  and  merited."  The  powe r  of  the 
Roman  church  rested  upon  this  belief,  and  its  corollary, 
that  the  church  possessed  the  means  of  grace  to  effect 
release  from  such  an  unhappy  state. 
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Luther’s  reformation  developed  out  of  his  own 
failure  to  believe  (that  mass,  penance,  prayers,  those 
"works  whic’'i  the  church  had  taught  were  efficacious) 

were  able  to  save  his  soul.  The  sense  of  despair  Into 
which  he  was  cast  issued  in  an  experience  that  con¬ 
vinced  him  salvation  was  not  to  be  won  by  works ,  but 
by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "Jesus  Christ  has 
dragged  ue,  poor  lost  creatures,  from  the  jaws  of 

hell,  won  us,  freed  us,  and  restored  us  to  the  favor 

1 

and  grace  of  Cod." 

Salvation  became,  for  Luther,  an  objective  fact 
grounded  in  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  any  efforts  men 
might  make  on  -their  own  behalf.  When  it  is  remembered 

every  one  believed  he  was  eternally  damned  by  his  own 

* 

acts  the  emancipating  power  of  Luther’s  doctrine  becomes 
evident.  Jesus  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to 
redeem,  men  from  hell.  Those  given  grace  to  see  this 
miracle  of  Cod’s  love  in  Jesus,  were  saved,  and  then 

benefitted  from  the  sacramental  system. 

As  Calvin  put  it,  "Faith  is  the  special  gift  of 
Cod  in  both  ways — in  purifying  the  mind  so  as  to  give 
it  a  relish  for  divine  trgth,  and  afterwards  in 
establishing  it  therein."  The  gift  comes  through 
Cod’s  word:  "we  could  never  recognize  the  Father’s  grace 
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and  mercy  except  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  By 
nature  ’’the  children  of  hell”,  we  must  beware  of 
’’deriving  even  the  minutest  oortlon  of  salvation  from 

p 

any  other  quarter,  save  Jesus  Christ.”  Faith  is 
produced  by  the  effect  of  the  Word  in  the  Bible  upon 
men,  throu  -h  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
whose  illumination  it  is  helpless.  So  too  said  Luther: 

”0ne  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  is  necessary 
for  life,  justification,  and  Christian  liberty; 
and  that  is  the  ost  holy  word  of  God,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. .. .faith  alone,  and  the 
efficacious  use  of  the  word  of  God  bring 
salvation. . . .from  faith  flows  forth  love. . . 
and  outside  of"  C’feHstendom'where  the  Sospel 
is  not  received,  there  is  no  forgiveness, 
and  can  be  no  holiness. ”3 

All  their  other  teachings  were  developed  from  the 
belief  that  faith,  not  works,  leads  to  salvation  or 
justification.  Christianity  was  a  personal  relations:  ip 

between  the  individual  and  Ood,  the  clue  to  which  was 

to  be  found  in  *Tqsus  Christ,  the  "mirror  of  his  father’s 
4 

heart.”  Therefore,  ”a  priest  should  be  nothing  in 

5 

Christendom  but  a  functionary.” 

A  good  portion  of  the  teachings  of  the  reformers 
is  to  ub  incomprehensible,  Inconsistent  and  primitive. 
But  the  weaknesses  are  derived  from,  the  society  of  their 

day,  as  well  us  from  their  own  temperaments.  Beliefs 
in  God,  sin,  hell,  reprobation,  evil  spirits,  the  devil, 
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the  foreordainotion  of  every  Individual’ s  status  in 
life,  and  the  divine  obligation  to  obey  all  established 
authorities — noen  of  these  was  changed  by  the  refor¬ 
mation.  They  were  simply  put  into  a  new  setting,. 

In  spite  of  the  common  ground  of  tradition  and 
reform  the  differences  between  Calvin  and  Luther  were 
sufficient  to  lead  to  political  and  theological  con¬ 
ceptions  which  divide  Christians  in  Germany  and  America 
in  our  own  time.  The  differences  spring  from  two 

diverse  characters,  and  two  different  settings  as 
between  Wurteaburg  and  Geneva* 

Luther  reached  his  position  after  an  agonising 
struggle  with  his  own  conscience,  and  fearful  anxiety 
over  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul*  The  sense  of 
inward  communion  with  God  and  the  knowledge  that 
through  Jesus  God’s  word  was  available  to  the  repentant 
sinner,  was  enough  for  him#  At  first  he  counselled 
Christians  they  did  not  have  to  obey  any  higher 
authority  than  that  which  came  from  their  communion  with 
God.  But  before  long  he  withdrew  his  advice,  bewailed 
the  absence  of  real  Christians  and  reserved  the 
application  of  his  ideals  to  the  time  when  earnest 
Christians  should  come  forward. 

Squabbles  over  attempts  to  set  up  churches; 
differences  of  opinion  with  some  who  were  organizing 
them;  and  the  horrifying  effect  of  the  Peasants’  revolt 
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upon  his  mind,  bred  in  Luther  a  profound  mistrust  of 
the  common  man,  and  led  him  to  lay  the  responsibility 
for  church  reform,  discipline  and  government  in  the 

hands  of  the  territorial  princes.  While  it  is  true 
this  did  not  take  place  during  his  life,  his  utterances 

could  not  be  construed  in  any  other  way. 

Luther’s  struggle  for  assurance  led  to  a  rock- 
like  conviction  that  salvation  existed  in  Jesus  for 
the  elect.  Unlike  Calvin  it  did  not  produce  in  him 
an  overweening  confidence  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  elect.  The  duty  of  the  individual  was  to  listen 

to  the  Word  and  cultivate  inner  communion  with  God. 
Later,  this  attitude  ripened  in  a  Lutheranism  confined 
to  the  riddle-class,  completely  subservenient  to  civil 
authority  and  content  with  a  quietistic  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  world’s  problems  which  Luther  would  probably 
have  condemned. 

Calvin,  a  humanist  and  a  jurist,  unperturbed  by 

the  struggle  that  raged  in  the  heart  of  an  Augustine  or 

a  Luther,  carried  the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith 

1 

to  its  logical  conclusion,  predestination.  For,  TTif 
grace  is  not  bestowed  on  all  promiscuously,  and  since 
those  only  begin  to  ask  Whom  heavenly  grace  inspires . . . . 
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then  it  is  plainly  owing  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  God 
that  salvation  is  spontaneously  offered  to  some,  while 
others  have  no  access  to  it." 

It  follows  from  this,  he  says,  that  the  marks  of 

the  elect  are  "confidence"  and "security"  in  their  faith, 

2 

which  is  "certain  and  indubitable."  Such  faith  in 
themselves  caused  Calvin’s  Genevan  followers  to  attempt 
to  cut  the  pattern  of  their  world  to  that  prescribed 
in  scripture.  Unlike  Luther’s  Germany,  where  the 
territorial  princes  were  just  rising  to  power, 
Switzerland  had  far  some  time  been  accustomed  to  a  form 
of  republicanism  under  which  laymen  held  powers  of 
government.  Calvin’s  own  legal  abilities  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  governmental  habits  of  the  Swiss  to 
create  a  church  In  which  bourgeoise  laymen  had  the 
lion’ s  share  of  control . 

Calvinism,  consequently,  fostered  an  activist 
spirit  that  still  marks  its  most  theological  adherents, 
and  a  power  making  for  liberty  and  political  equality 
which  has  set  the  wheels  of  many  revolutions  turning, 
since  the  death  of  its  founder.  In  some  ways  this  has 
been  due  to  historical  accident.  Wherever  Calvinism 

found  itself  in  a  minority  its  resistance  to  authority 
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became  strong  and  aggressive  and,  in  the  process  of 
attaining  its  own  demands,  democratic  forms  of  govern¬ 
ments  were  established.  Wherever  it  was  in  the  majority, 
as  in  New  England,  a  tyrannical  theocracy  was  set  up. 

The  reason  for  this  paradox  was  the  current  belief  that 
political  authority  was  sacred  (the  reformation  did 
not  alter  that) ,  and  that  feeling  of  confidence  with 
which  the  elect  were  imbued  whenever  they  applied 
Calvin* s  postscript  to  his  teachings  on  civil  authority: 
"We  are  subject  to  men  who  rule  over  us,  but  subject 

only  in  the  Lord,  If  they  command  anything  against 

1 

Him  let  us  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  it." 

To  sum  up.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin  accepted  the 
mediaeval  theological  system  of  their  day.  All  they 
challenged  was  the  method  of  salvation.  And  the 
theory  of  the  two  founders  that  salvation  was  rooted 
in  the  personal  relationship  of  the  individual  to  Cod, 
than  which  nothing  was  higher  in  the  world,  was  violated 
by  their  followers  in  practice.  Calvinism  asserted 
that  the  primary  belief  in  Christianity  was  belief  in 
the  absolute,  unbending  sovereignity  of  God.  Luther¬ 
anism  as  sternly  insisted  on  the  primacy  of  belief  in 
inner  communion. 
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Luther  originally  did  not  intend  to  found  a  new 
church.  But  his  new  teaching,  "sola  fide,"  met  the 
needs  of  the  German  people  who  had  been  schooled  by  the 
mediavel  mystics  to  find  their  peace  and  rest  in  an 

inner  world,  removed  from  the  gloomy  universe  which 
they  saw  when  they  looked  around  them.  The  legacy 

left  the  new  church  from  Luther’ s  teachings  was 
drawn  from  his  later  work  and  was  composed  of  a  spirit 
of  quietism,  and  a  set  of  beliefs.  The  latter,  in 
summary,  asserted  that  man,  at  first  created  upright  and 
afterwards  not  partially  but  totally  ruined,  finds 
his  entire  salvation  outside  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  been  freely  given  by  God  to  reveal  in  a  world 

otherwise  dark  and  wrath-stricken,  the  love  that  is  in 
the  divine  heart  for  men.  Lutheranism,  not  Calvinism, 
has  dominated  German  theology  until  today. 

(ii)  CHURCH  AND  £TATE . 

Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  should  have  deprived  the  church  hierarchy  of 
many  of  its  privileges  and  freed  the  church  itself 
from  superior  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  Amendment 
to  the  American  constitution  that  any  German  political 
party  dared  to  take  into  its  platform  the  principle 
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there  established,  that  religion  was  a  private  matter* 

The  Anabaptists  and  the  Calvinists  organized  their 
churches  democratically,  but  Luther’s  disillusionment 

with  the  common  man  made  him  renounce  his  earlier  ideals, 

argue  that  men  were  only  equal  before  God  and  not  before 
their  fellows,  and  that  civil  authority  must  be  obeyed 
save  when  it  extends  into  the  hearts  of  its  subjects* 

This  teaching  dominated  and  still  dominates  the 
German  churches,  which  became  state  churches  soon  after- 
Luther’s  death.  In  the  17th  century  German  Pietism 
raised  its  voice  on  behalf  of  a  democratic  church.  But 
by  that  time  democracy  was  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
as  the  much  detested  Calvinism  and  Snener  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  harx'ied  out  of  the  country  by  the  State  at 
the  request  of  the  church  leaders.  Similarily,  the 
"Law  of  Nature"  theory  propagated  by  Bousseau,  also 
evoked  the  hostility  of  the  Lutheran  eccliastics  who 
saw  in  it  another  attempt  to  subvert  good  government. 

They  remembered  the  Peasants’  Bevolt  and  Luther’s 
attitude  to  it,  and  felt  that  anything  which  would 

undermine  the  monarch’s  authority  was  too  dangerous  to 
be  trifled  with. 

Beligious  freedom  was  enjoyed  in  large  part  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  although  this  liberal  monarch 
retained  the  controlling  reins  of  church  government  in 
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his  own  hands .  All  this  was  swept  away  by  the  Religious 
Edict  of  1778  by  which  Frederick  William  TJ  hoped  to 
initiate  a  plan  of  church  reform  which  went  so  far  as 

1 

to  dictate  the  liturgy  for  the  various  denominations® 

The  result  was  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  the 
kings  used  the  churches  as  instruments  for  preventing 
the  rise  of  democratic  ideals®  When  a  nominal  democracy 

was  set  up  in  Prussia  in  1851  the  king  took  his 
authority  away  from  the  church  with  one  hand  and  imposed 

it  again  with  the  other;  as  praeeipium  membrum  he 
retained  his  episcopal  authority  and  continued  to  direct 
church  affairs  by  means  of  orders  issued  from  his  cab¬ 
inet  through  the  office  for  church  activities®  One  of 
the  church  ministers,  Altenstein,  reviewing  his  long 
term  of  service  under  the  king,  says: 

"..It  is  my  chief  joy  that  I  have  revered  in  your 
Majesty  the  determinate  instrument  of  divine 
providence  whose  utterances  became  my  convictions 
when  my  own  intentions  led  me  in  another  direction 
or  on  another  course."'- 

In  the  struggle  for  democracy  which  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  the  orthodox  sided  with  the 
king,  thus  further  alienating  the  common  people.  They, 
since  Luther’s  repudiation  of  the  Peasants’  revolt,  had 
felt,  according  to  Schli  ©marcher ,  that  the  church  was 
a  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  military  monarchy. 
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Tlie  church  rapidly  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
both  the  ally  and  the  servant  of  the  absolute  state. 

In  fact,  so  ingrained  were  its  submissive  habits,  the 
state  in  the  years  1860-1876  actually  had  to  force  the 
introduction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  in  a  move 
towards  nominal  democracy  which  it  made  in  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  spheres  to  solidify  the  support  of 
public  opinion  behind  the  monarchy.  The  favor  shown 
by  the  government  to  the  Evangelical  church  was  increas¬ 
ingly  denounced  up  to  the  War,  but  both  bodies  found 

the  arrangement  of  mutual  support  too  congenial  to  be 

1 

dropped.  In  the  church  the  state  had  a  propaganda 
machine  which  instilled  patriotism  into  the  citizenry 
and  opposed  both  Roman  Catholicism  and  Social  Democracy. 
From,  the  state  the  church  received  financial  and 
political  security. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  imperialism, 
erastianism  and  traditionalism  in  German  Protestantism? 
In  the  first  place  it  has  meant  that  the  Evangelical 
church  has  never  been  a  people’s  church.  Continental 
labour  movements  have  been  notoriously  anti-Christian 
as  compared  with  similar  groups  in  England  and  .America. 
The  Social  Gospel  received  little  support  from  this 
German  state  church. 


1.  Of.  LEMPP  p.  102,  "The  state  is  the  best  protector 
of  freedom  within  the  church.” 
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Secondly,  the  ideal  of  passive  non-resistance  and 
absolute  obedience  blinded  the  church  to  the  realities 
of  social  movements  in  Germany.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  is  the' complete  ignorance  of  the  menace 
of  Nazism,  displayed  by  the  German  churches  during  the 
1920* s  and  1930*8.  In  crisis  after  crisis  church 
leaders  failed  to  see  the  issues  at  stake.  They  had 
only  to  ask  a  member  of  the  large  Social  Democrat  party 
for  political  advice,  which,  if  taken  might  quite  possibly 
have  produced  a  different  Germany  today.  For  the  church 
groups,  hesitating,  finally  threw  their  forces  in  with 
the  Nazis-  expecting  to  avoid  a  social  revolution  there¬ 
by.  They  caught  a  Tartar!  but  remained  oblivious  of  it 
until  the  Nazis  interfered  with  their  own  private  worship. 
In  spite  of  it  all,  most  of  them  still  can  say, 

’’Political  motives  are  not  the  church*  s  affair.” 

Thirdly,  restriction  of  liberty  along  with  Luther* s 
teaching  has  given  rise  to  a  theology  of  feeling,  based 
upon  the  private  feelings  of  the  individual  rather  than 
any  authority,  history,  science  or  even  ethics.  Luther* s 
method  of  salvation,  faith,  has  been  elevated  to  take 
the  place  of  the  goal. 

Fourthly,  the  disastrous  habit  of  political  sub¬ 
mission  expressed  in  the  slogan,  ’’Throne  and  Altar 
Against  Devolution!’’  was  expanded  into  a  quietism  that 
covered  all  of  religious  living. 


. 
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Luther’ s  belief  that  the  sole  function  of  the  church 

1 

was  to  nresent  the  word,  was  taken  literally.  Here 

the  greatest  contrast  between  Lutheranism,  and  Calvinism 

is  manifest:  "Lutheranism  endures  the  world  in  suffering, 

pain  and  martyrdom,  Calvinism  masters  it  for  the  glory 
2 

of  God.” 

Fifthly,  the  legalistic  veneration  of  Luther, 
along  with  the  long  history  of  state  control  has  made 
the  majority  of  Christian  Germans,  of  the  Lutheran  church 
particularly,  very  conservative  in  their  theology  as 
■well  as  in  their  social  outlook.  And  in  the  present 
crisis  it  has  driven  many  progressively  minded  people 
into  the  ranks  of  the  "German  Christians." 

In  the  next  section  the  reaction  against  19th 
century  subjectivism  is  described.  But  even  the 
correction  of  the  church’s  confusion  of  Luther’s  method 
with  Luther’s  goal  and  object  of  worship  was  done  within 
the  gramework  of  a  church-state  civilization.  The 
latter  condition  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
Americans,  living  in  a  secular  age,  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  German  theology. 


1.  Cf.  TROELTSCIip.  70,  "Its  aim  is  simply  to  place  the 
pure  word  of  God  on  the  candlestick...” 

2.  IBID  p.04 
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(lit)  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  cultural  life  of 
Germany  steered  a  dialectical  path  between  the 

rational!  s~  of  the  previous  century  and  the  evolutionary 
idealism  of  Hegel,  the  monistic  materialism  of  Feurbach 

and  Haeckel  and  the  strident  volitionallsm  of  Nietzche. 

Rationalism,  idealism,  naturalism,  and  finally  a  new 
kind  of  romanticism  -  each  in  their  turn  dominated  the 
thought  of  this  philosophically-inclined  nation. 

By  1800  orthodoxy  in  the  churches  had  almost 
vanished  and  religion  had  become  either  a  kind  of 
rationalistic  naturalism,  or  pietism.  Then  the  great 

reactionary  movement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  post- 
Napoleonic  era  expelled  the  forces  of  rationalism  from 
pulpit,  church  government  and  theological  college. 
Orthodoxy  was  again  intrenched  in  the  strongholds  of  the 
orthodox  and  in  the  lives  of  the  really  religious  people, 
and  the  German  church  was  made  up  of  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive  laymen  and  ministers  from  that  time  on. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  was  that  national 
culture  stood  over  against  the  churches.  From  the  time 
of  Kant  and  Goethe  the  educated  in  Germany  -  whether 
they  followed  these  latter  two  Schiller,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schilling ,  Marx,  Geuerbach,  or  Nietzche — remained 
hostile  to  organized  religion  and  to  the  supernaturalism 
they  associated  with  it. 


. 
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At  the  be/rinning  of  this  oerlod  Geo  the  and  Schiller 
turned  away  from  the  church  and  helped,  with  Kant  and 
Here! ,  to  demolish  this  cup erna turn llem*  Midway  through 
the  century  classical  ideal is-  was  itself  overthrown  by 
the  *  titerialiea  of  Feuerbach,  Marx  and  the  young 
Hepeiians.  Beoause  the  churches  as  distinct  from  the 

theological  colleges,  clung  to  the  old  traditionalism, 
the  socialism  formed  in  this  struggle  became  sharply 

anti-Christian: 

"In  reading  the  ertttsms  of  the  socialists  and 
in  discussing  religious  problems  with  them 
one  finds  that  very  few  attack  religion — - 

the  life  in  ant  through  God - what  they  usually 

attack  is  certain  dogmas ,  or  alleged  historical 
facts,  or  the  attitude  of  some  ministers..  The 
real  experience  of  faith  they  have  apparently 
never  know  at  all*"y 

Hence,  the  masses  in  the  ’70*s  and  »80?s  read  Strauss 
and  Haeckel,  took  the  clergy  at  their  word  when  they 
declared  science  and  relirion  to  be  irreconciliable , 
and  were  even  further  alienated  from  the  churches. 

Fucu  naturalism  was  allied  with  the  spirit  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  economy.  Under  the  leadership  of 
31 mark  Germans  were  engaged  building  a  new  state,  and 
his  faith  in  brute  force  gained  more  and  more  ascendancy 
as  the  new  nation  experienced  the  first  thrills  of  a 
united  nationalism: 
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’’Have  a  care  1  cried  Mommsen  to  his  constituents 
at  Halle,  ’  lest  in  this  country  which  has  been 
at  once  a  power  in  arms  and  a  power  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  intelligence  should  vanish,  and 
nothing  but  the  pure  military  state  remain.’ 
’Everything  is  felling  to  pieces,  *  wrote  the 
aged  Ranke;  ’no  one  thinks  of  anything  but 
commerce  and  money. ’’’^ 

Unprecedented  public  activity,  industrial  growth,  and 
belief  that  social  improvement  depended  upon  imperialist 
expansion;  the  entrance  of  the  state  into  the  fields  of 
health,  working  conditions,  sanitation,  and  social 
reform;  the  sudden  prosperity  of  the  great  middle  classes 
the  development  of  parliamentary  government;  --all  these 
forces  contrived  to  make  Germany  a  world  powder,  a  bour¬ 
geois  state,  and  an  admirer  of  a  shallow  political  and 
philosophical  realism. 

Germany  was  going  through  what  England  and  America 
had  experienced  many  years  before.  Her  industrial 
revolution  took  place  in  an  almost  mediavel  structure 
of  church  and  state;  the  latter  was  venerated  by  peoole 
and  philosophy  alike  as  the  supreme  loyalty  of  loyalties. 

The  realistic  culture  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  vfhich  was  based  upon  the  natural  sciences, 
heaped  scorn  on  the  ’’theories  and  illusions”  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  theologians.  Facts,  scientific 
and  human,  replaced  the  philosophy,  art,  theoretical 
science  and  moral  categories  which  to  various  of  the 
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classical  idealists  had  represented  the  highest  things 
in  life.  The  clergy,  some  of  whom  began  by  preaching 
a  stirring  social  gospel,  came  to  believe  that  because 
politics  was  a  struggle  for  power  the  pure  light  of  the 
gospel  could  have  little  influence  in  that  sphere. 

Lempp  calculates  that  society  at  this  time  was 
divided  into  four  classes-~the  Conservatives,  mainly 
Protestant,  middle  class  and  peasant;  the  Liberals-- 
the  intelligents,  more  or  less  indifferent  to  In¬ 
stitutional  religion,  although  not  to  religion  as  such; 
the  Catholics;  and  the  Social  Democrats — hostile  to 
Christianity. 

From  the  liberal  group  came  theologians  who  tried 
to  mediate  between  the  dogmatic  orthodoxy  of  the  bour- 
geoise  Protestants,  the  inhiff erantism  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  and  the  militant  agnosticism  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  their  leaders.  Schliermarcher ,  Strauss, 
Baur,  Bitsehl,  Harnack  and  others  took  the  best  fruits 
of  German  culture  and  put  Germany  theology  in  undisputed 
leadership  of  the  Protestant  world. 

Schliermarcher  rationalized  Hegel  and  taught  that 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God  was  a  feeling  of  dependence.  Strauss,  Baur  and  the 
Tubingen  school  of  biblical  critics  undermined  the 
belief  in  a  literally  inspired  bible.  Bitsehl  solved 
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the  problem  of  the  great  gulf  between  science  and 
religion,  culture  and  Christianity,  by  placing  them  in 
two  separate  categories.  Natural  science,  he  said, 
deals  with  fact,  theology  and  religion  with  value. 

Towards  the  last  years  of  the  eighties  a  new  spirit 

began  to  emerge.  A  movement  took  place  very  similar 
to  that  which  arose  from  the  disillusionment  of  the 
depression  period  in  America  some  forty  years  afterwards. 
Men  everywhere  voiced  their  dissatisfaction  with  science 
and  technology  alone,  with  a  decadent  art,  with  a 
barren  naturalism,  and  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
capitalism.  Carlyle,  Buskin,  Insen,  Tolstoi,  Nietzehe 
raised  their  voices  in  the  spirit  of  Kierkegaard  and 
by  1910  Lempp  is  writing: 

’’The  new  spirit  is  called  neo-remanticism,  or 
mysticism,  or  symbolism. .. it  is  not  a  definite 
type  of  culture  but  only  a  great  striving... 
the  question:  How  can  the  soul  find  the 
eternal,  has  driven  all  others  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  old  broad  faith  In  the  sufficiency 
of  secular  culture  is  deeply  shaken.  Men  had 
believed  that  this  faith  would  make  life  rich 
and  man  great,  and  it  turns  out  that  on  the 
contrary  it  has  made  our  life  small  and  poor.” ^ 

The  scholastic  dogmas  of  the  conservatives,  and 

2 

the  unsatisfying  teaching  of  the  liberal  theologians 
were  unveiled  as  theoretical  toys,  fashioned  in  and  for 
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2.  The  brilliant  development  of  biblical  criticism  issued 
in  confusion  of  method  and  goal.  In  concern  for  histor¬ 
ical  fact  the  professors  appeared  to  the  ordinary  man  to 
have  lost  interest  in  salvation. 
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the  leisure  of  a  comfortable  middle  class  society., 

The  reasonable  world  of  inevitable  progress  was  doomed, 
and  the  doom  was  foreshadowed  by  this  neo-roman itic ism 
which  was  capable  of  absorbing  the  emotional  and 
volitional  as  well  as  the  intellectual  energies  of  the 
masses.  From  it  ©Iso  came  the  irrational  mysticism 
and  "folk  culture”  that  has  gripped  the  German  people 
in  Nazism.  During  this  period,  reports  Lempp,  thirteen 

different  "teutonic”  religions  sprang  uo  in  one  year; 

and  Barnacle*  s  ”What  is  Christianity”  went  through  five 

editions  in  the  same  course  of  time. 

In  1910,  Germany  was  experiencing  a  great  religious 

longing,  a  longing  for  a  deeper  reality  than  the  one 

revealed  by  the  factual  description  of  the  sciences  or 

the  philistine  pleasures  of  capitalist  society. 

Orthodox  Christianity  was  unable  to  meet  this  need 

1 

because  the  old  supernaturalism  was  gone  forever. 

The  theologians  tried  -  Bitschl  by  separating  culture 
from  religion,  Troeltsch  by  basing  religion  on  a 
religious  a*  priori  common  to  all  men;  and  Eucken  by 

affirming  the  reality  of  a  transcendental  spiritual  life 
that  enters  into  natural  experience.  But  culture  and 
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and  religion  remained  unadjusted,  and  the  longing  of 
the  people  unsatisfied., 

Lerapp  concludes  his  article  with  the  hope  that 
this  adjustment  will  materialize  and  a  new  age  dawn  for 
German  Christianity.  His  position  is  symbolic  of  the 
German  situation.  Like  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
Lutherans  he  agreed  with  the  dismissal  of  politics  and 
the  demand  for  a  free  church  as  subjects  not  worthy  of 
the  mature  consideration  of  theologians.  The  consequent 
alienation  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  nation,  the 
trivialities  in  the  performance  of  which  such  a  church 
was  engaged,  and  the  worship  of  the  state  that  never 
disappeared,  were  major  factors  in  the  development  of 
post-war  German  theology. 

From  the  strictly  cultural  viewpoint  philosophy 
and  theology  were  handicapped  by  the  same  limitation. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  height  of  audacity  to  sum  up  a  100 
years  of  such  cultural  brilliance  for  criticism,  but 
it  does  seem  apparent  that  its  one-sidedness  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  collapse.  German  thinkers  interpreted 
reality  in  terms  of  only  one  aspect  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  usually  the  intellect  or  the  feelings,  sometimes 
the  will  end  as  in  the  extremist,  Stirner,  the  individual 
ego  itself.  They  were  occupied  in  raising  their  various 
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interpretations  to  the  level  of  deity.  Few  heeded  the 
voice  of  Marx,  "Philosophers  have  interpreted  the 
world,  our  business  is  to  change  it."  Marx  himself 
was  cursed  by  the  one-sidedness  from  which  he  drew 
his  inspiration.  And  his  contemporary,  Kierkegaard 
of  Denmark,  was  plagued  by  the  same  limitation  in 
his  astute  dialectical  demonstration  of  the  objectivity 

of  a  reality  that  was  not  just  present  in  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  individual,  but  confronted  him  with  its 
searching  and  discomforting  demands. 

Over  against  this  cultural  anthropomorphism  stood 
the  orthodox  church  and  natural  science,  the  former 
idolizing  an  older  anthropomorphism  (tradition  and 
Luther) ,  and  the  latter  confusing  a  method  for  dealing 
with  life,  with  reality  itself.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  Karl  Barth  was  .moved  to  cry  out  that  the  principle 

of  the  reformers  were  meant  to  be  used  in  living,  not 
enshrined  in  a  temple,  and  to  write  his  books  from  the 

text,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me’.” 

(Iv)  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAK . 

The  effect  of  the  first  Great  War  upon  the  German 
nation  has  not  yet  run  its  course.  Unlike  many  of  the 
other  participants  Germany  did  not  forget  the  war. 
Disillusioned  by  her  own  failure  which  she  had  scarcely 
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conceived  to  be  possible ,  and  by  the  oeace  settlement, 
Germany  isolated  herself  from  the  world  and  began  to 
build  anew. 

The  War  taught  the  German  religious  world  at  least 
two  things.  It  verified  the  pre-war  common  man’s  doubt 
of  science  and  the  claim  that  the  world  could  bera- 
tionally  controlled,  a  doubt  which  had  gathered 
significant  proportions  by  the  time  war  broke  out.  In 
the  war  they  learned  by  hard  experience  that  life  was 
not  known  when  it  was  set  down  in  text  books  and  that 
history  went  on  independent  of  one’s  personal  will. 
Science  was  revealed  as  an  instrument  of  neither  progress 
or  prosperity,  but  a.  tool  that  could  be  used  with 
devastating  consequence  to  bring  about  defeat  and 
tragedy.  Living  became  more  importan  than  knowledge. 

Secondly,  for  the  first  time  they  really  came  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  united  Germany,  and  of  dependence 
upon  the  state  for  the  very  existence  of  individual 
lives.  Sectionalism  and  class  differences  received 
telling  blows  in  both  the  war  and  the  revolution  that 
followed  it. 

The  latter,  ©xpeoially,  shocked  the  conservative 
church;  Martin  Eade’s  experience  is  typical; 
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"At  Easter  in  1917. . .  .Prof  essor  Wernle  asked 
rae  whether  I  did  not  regard  the  abdication 
of  the  Kaiser  and  revolution  as  possibilities... 
’Inconceivable’,  I  answered.  It  never  entered 
our  heads  to  raise  any  question  concerning  the 
permanence  of  the  government.  Least  of  all 
could  such  a  thought  be  enterained  in  church 
circles,  for  the  evangelical  national  church 
felt  itself  most  intimately  united  with  the 
political  organization  in  the  land,  with  the 
king  and  the  government,  felt  itself  supported 
by  it  and  pledged  its  support. "1 

How  insulated  such  a  church  was  from  society’. 

In  January,  1919  a  communist  coup  d’etat  failed  because 

of  inadequate  leadership;  and  a  month  later  the  Wiemar 

Assembly  elected  Freiderich  Ebert  as  president  of  the 

republic.  Ebert,  an  ex-saddler  from  Heidleberg,  in  his 

oath  of  office  declared  himself  to  be  "a  son  of  the 

working  class,  grown  uo  in  the  world  of  socialistic 
2 

ideas ." 


The  horror  the  orthodox  felt  at  the  incursion  of 

this  new  world  of  ideas  into  the  sphere  of  government, 

received  ample  confirmation  in  their  own  eyes  when  the 

new  government  laid  plans  for  the  gradual  emancipation 

of  the  churches  from,  state  control,  and  the  elimination 

3 

of  religious  instruction  from  the  schools.  Too  feeble 
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3.  In  1921  no  less  than  240,302  Lutherans  became 
professed  atheists;  and  millions  left  the  churches 
for  ever. 
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to  be  set  adrift  on  their  own  the  Protestant  churches 
were  set  free  by  a  long  process  of  gradual  change  that 
had  not  been  completed  when  Nazism  swept  into  power. 

Tne  hostility  these  changes,  and  the  desertion  of 
membership,  aroused  was  enhanced  in  later  years  when 
the  Lutherans  were  able  to  blame  the  new  regime  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  Versailles  settlement  and  the  de¬ 
pression  which  followed.  The  latter  threw  a  large 
number  of  white  collared  workers,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  civil  servants,  and  many  university  students  out  of 
employment.  These  groups  came  from  the  class  among 
whom  the  Lutheran  church  was  strong,  and  it  ms  their 
ballots  which  helped  to  turn  the  tide  in  support  of 
Hitlerism  during  the  1930* s. 

The  final  result  in  the  lives  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  religious  folk  was  despair,  distrust  of  the  new 
Social  Democratic  government,  and  an  even  firmer 
fixation  in  their  orthodoxy.  They  blamed  the  failure  of 
the  war  on  the  previous  century  of  God-less  liberalism, 
and  the  chaos  of  the  moment  on  the  power  of  God-less 
socialism.  Spengler,  Keyserling,  Bemarque,  and  a  host 
of  other  novelists  and  playwrights  reflect  the  despair 
and  frustration  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  people 
whose  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  war  and  the  new  world 
which  was  growing  out  of  it. 
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The  younger  veneration  reacted  differently.  Peace 
"as  for  the-’  a  chance  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  their 
fathers.  Their  protest  was  made  not  only  against  the 
older  generation  but  against  the  whole  over-industrialized 
and  mechanized  culture  of  pre-war  life: 

"Young  Germany  sought  its  exemplars  in  old 
Germany  when  life  was  simpler,  and  before 
the  creative  impulses  of  the  citizen  were 
overlaid  by  the  idolatry  of  the  state. 

Though  the  movement  sought  to  renew  contact 
with  the  past,  it  was  not  reactionary,  for 
it  paid  homage  to  the  spirit,  not  for  the 
form.,  of  an  earlier  age."x 

The  pre-war  liberalism  which  had  claimed  the 
universe  lay  within  the  limits  of  man’s  comprehension 
was  laughed  out  of  court.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
where  "the  iron  has  entered  but  little  into  the 
collective  soul",  Germany  knows  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
world • 

If  the  war  taught  the  younger  generation  that  life 
was  a  serious  struggle  against  an  irrational  and 
mysterious  world,  it  also  taught  them,  the  values  of 
comradeship  and  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
nation,  mentioned  above.  Individuals  counted  for 
little  when  the  defense  of  tlieir  group  (not  a  mechanized 
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culture-pattern) ,  of  the  supra-personal  values 

resident  in  the  nation  upon  which  the  individual 

1 

depended  for  his  life  -  was  at  stake* 

Group  loyalty  and  renascence  of  the  ancient 
"German"  virtues,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  Western  civilization,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
preat  Youth  Movement  with  its  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Nationalist,  Socialist  and  Pacifist  sections.  And 
also  to  agitation  for  a  "German"  church  and  "German" 
Christianity  in  which  the  Old  Testament  features  of 
orthodoxy  would  be  omitted. 

The  whole  nation  required  a  religious  explanation 
of  the  War  and  of  the  destiny  of  their  race.  This 
religious  longing,  present  before  the  conflict,  was 
accentuated  in  the  purging  experience  of  the  war  itself. 
The  Youth  Movement,  Nazism  and  Communism  met  success 
because  they  did  provide  religious  answers  to  the 
problems  of  existence.  They  explained  life  in  terms 
of  supra -mundane  principles- -the  Nation,  the  Historical 
Process,  the  Folk — which  called  forth  the  loyalty  and 
the  whole  personal  obedience  of  their  members.  The 

1.  Piper  makes  this  wise  comment  a  propos  of  anti¬ 
semitism  in  Germany,  "If  today  National  Socialism  is 
fighting  so  bitterly  against  Marxism  and  Jews,  its 
followers  are  not  inspired  only  by  political  motives, 
but  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  fighting  against  the 
dark  powers  of  evil  in  an  apocalyptic  struggle." 
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Germans  had  learned  in  the  War  that  each  moment  of 
life  was  pregnant  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death; 
these  movements  continued  that  situation  by  making 
each  moment  significant  for  the  life  of  their  nation 
or  for  humanity. 

To  conclude:  the  war  gave  the  final  coup  &e  grace 

to  liberal  theology  in  Germany.  Its  intellectual ism 

and  individualism  could  not  satisy  the  need  of  German 

Christians  for  an  explanation  of  the  tragedy,  nor 

provide  a  basis  upon  which  to  live  in  the  post-war 

world.  Piper,  one  of  the  younger  generation  from 

whose  ranxs  the  dialectical  theologians  have  come,  sums 

it  up  in  a  phrase,  "Difficulties  which  concern  the 

whole  life  of  men  cannot  be  solved  by  theories,  but 

only  by  recoromending  a  new  attitude  by  which  they  can 
1 

be  faced." 

This  new  attitude  was  found,  for  Christians,  in 
a  revival  of  reformation  theology.  Theology  became 
"existential"  -  concerned  with  the  individual  as  an 
"existent"  human  being,  rather  than  as  a  set  of  feelings, 
or  thoughts  or  impulses,  and  with  the  individual’s 
concrete  problems  rather  than  general  abstract  laws. 


1.  PIPED  p.  51 
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Religion  was  the  attempt  to  grasp  reality,  as  such, 
not  raanfs  thought  about  it.  The  bible,  for  example 
was  to  be  read  as  a  "book  of  life"  and  not  as  a 
document  of  religious  history.  "By  the  ’  existential 
attitude’  man  does  not  study  the  Bible  as  an 
historical  document;  he  relates  it  to  his  own  salvation. 

In  the  new  theology  that  developed  creeds  were 
construed  as  attempts  to  express  essential  spiritual 
exoerience  and  man’s  task  to  see  the  divine  realities 
they  stand  for.  Doctrine  became  central,  rather  than 
history,  religious  living  and  relationship  to  God, 
rather  than  knowledge.  Jesus  was  interpreted  as  the 
divine  event  by  which  all  other  events  are  to  be  judged, 
and  by  which  the  completely  sovereign,  mysterious, 
and  otherwise  wrathful  God  is  known. 

Some  of  the  specific  viewpoints  of  the  "existential 
theologians  are  to  be  outlined  in  the  next  chapter.  It 
must  be  apparent,  and  understandable,  from  the  events 
described  in  this,  that  the  new  beliefs  and  theologies 
grew  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  German  Christians  for  the 
word  of  life  in  a  world  of  darkness. 


1.  IBID  p.63 
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(v)  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Tlie  Nazi  revolution  was  not  merely  a  change  of 
political  or  economic  organization;  like  all  institutions 
it  was  the  result  of  an  explosion,  an  explosion  of  the 
accumulated  collective  subconscious  will  to  power  and 
to  life  of  the  whole  people.  Tired  of  the  glittering 
generalities  of  individualism  and  the  economic  in¬ 
stabilities  of  free  capitalism,  Germany  sought  meaningful 
existence  in  a  group  effort  at  self-realization.  The 
effort  was  nourished  by  the  irrational  dynamism  of 
writers  such  as  Nietzche,  Gergeon,  Sorel,  Chamberlain, 
Bosenberg  and  Hitler,.. its  medium  of  expression  was 
not  idea,  but  myth:  Hegel’s  phrase,  "the  real  is  the 
rational"  was  supplanted  in  popular  affection  by 
Bosenberg’ s  title,  "The  Myth  Of  The  Twentieth  Century,” 

At  first  thousands  of  Christians  welcomed  the 
revolution  for  the  new  life  which  it  instilled  into 
the  nation,  and  for  the  promise  of  economic  stability 
which  it  held  out.  At  first  too,  for  reasons  that 
have  been  indicated,  they  believed  the  new  government’s 
assurances  of  its  paternalistic  interest  in  the  Christian 
religion.  But  Hitler  had  learned  his  political  principles 
was  the  necessity  for  a  unified  loyalty  to  the  state. 


. 
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As  soon  as  he  dared  he  began  to  carry  out  in  practice 
what  he  had  set  down  in  theory  years  before: 

"One  really  cannot  serve  two  masters.  I 
consider  the  foundation  or  the  destruction 
of  a  relipion  essentially  more  important 
that  the  foundation  or  destruction  of  a 
state,  let  alone  a  party. ”1 

As  Hitler  moved  to  destroy  orthodoxy  and  set  up  his 
own  state  religion,  Barth  and  a  minority  of  Protestant 
leaders  protested,  and  warned  the  Fulmer  they  could 
not  tolerate  interference  with  church  affairs.  Years 
latex  Barth  said  that  he  had  always  hated  Nazism  but 
did  not  believe  it  was  the  church’s  business  to  fight 
it  until  it  was  given  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

In  the  present  situation  a  section  of  the  church 
has  taken  its  stand  because  the  government  has  clamped 
down  and  tried  to  orientate  it  to  n teutonic”  methods 
and  goals.  Many  theologians,  are  in  exile;  and  many 
professors  and  pastors  are  in  prison.  The  ’’Confessional 
branch  of  the  church,  as  those  who  resisted  have  been 
called,  has  taken  its  stand  on  the  principles  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  defied  the  state  to  place  loyalty  to 
itself  above  loyalty  to  the  Yord. 


1.  HITLER  p.148 
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Political  and  academic  groups  have  yielded  to 
the  Nazis  or  gone  underground,  but  the  Confessional 
Church  continues  to  preach  its  message,  "Obey  God 
rather  than  man.”  It  is  significant  that  the  churches 
took  no  action  until  their  own  peculiar  function  of 
witnessing  to  the  Word  was  interfered  with.  This, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  in  line  with  Lutheran 

tradition. 

For  example,  many  Lutherans  sympathized  with 
antisemitism  as  a  theory,  although  deploring  the 
methods  used  in  forwarding' it,  until  the  government 
tried  to  force  Jews  out  of  their  congregations.  Such 
weakness  of  social  vision  was  a  direct  cause  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  defeatism,  discouragement  and  despair 
out  of  which  Nazism  was  born.  Similar  obtuseness 
caused  them  to  vote  for  Hitler  at  the  polls.  Democracy 
in  Germany  was  sabotaged  not  only  by  the  uncoperative 
actions  of  France  and  England,  not  only  by  a  weak 
tradition  of  responsible  government;  and  not  only  by 
the  consequences  of  the  world  depression,  but  also 
by  the  political  ignorance  and  apathy  of  millions  of 
German  Protestants  who  now  wish  they  had  known  better. 

The  same  characteristically  Lutheran  blindness 
to  political  issues  is  evident  in  the  new  totalitarian 
theology.  On  the  whole  U  too  isolates  religion  from 
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politics  and  argues  that  f orris  of  government  are  not 
the  concern  of  theology  or  the  church.  Worse  still, 
the  churches  actually  blame  the  democrats  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  made  Nazism  possible.  Democracy  is  too 
weak  to  carry  on  government  successfully  is  they  charge 
they  level,  apparently  unconscious  of  their  own  role 
in  producing  that  weakness. 

Totalitarianism  has  not  only  pushed  the  churches 
back  to  a  totalitarian  theology,  it  has  outlawed  or 
jailed  the  majority  of  liveral  spirits  in  Germany  itself. 
Speaking  of  the  present  war  K.  R*  Fos  click  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  said  recently,  "Military 
necessities  are  creating  an  ’  intellectual  blackout’  in 

Euroue  which  threatens  incalculable  harm  to  future 

1 

generations."  While  all  European  countries  are 
suffering  (for  example,  the  universities  of  London  and 
Paris  have  been  decimated) ,  those  under  German  control 
have  been  either  closed  down  or  transformed  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  present  regime.  An  ’Intellectual 
blackout*  threatens  totalitarianism,  and  cultural 
decadence  of  major  proportions  in  Germany.  And  German 
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theology  cannot  hope  to  be  the  exception.  The  liberal 

and  scientific  spirit  is  being  killed  and  the  lights 
of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe ,  to  paraphrase  Sir  Edvard 

Frey,  actually  do  ("not  out")  but  to  America: 

"It  may  turn  out  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini 

wifi  be. the  preat  builders  of. American, 
universities.  At  the  University  of  Chicago 
hardly  a  department  from  Art  to  Zoology  has 
failed  to  benefit  from  the  determined 
ignorance  of  the  totalitarian  regimes. "q 


In  spite  of  all  this  Dr.  Frey  can  still  write  "Political 

2 

motives  are  not  the  church’s  affair."  He  believes  the 
resistance  of  the  Confessional  Churches  to  be  based  on 
the  reformation  dogma  which  they  uphold.  Perhaps  it  is. 
But  from  a  distance  it  Is  pardonable  to  suggest  that  any 
other  dogma — say  that  of  the  universal  (not  merely  Aryan) 
brotherhood  of  men  under  one  Father- -held  as  absolutely 

anti  tenaciously,  could  have  performed  the  same  function. 
The  term  "function"  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  basic 

principles  of  ecumenism,  the  principle  that  beliefs  are 
crystallized  forms  of  the  living  of  particular  groups 
of  men.  Consequently  they  will  vary  with  the  variation 
in  ways  of  living  of  men. 

Should  American  Christians  be  driven  to  the  position 
of  the  Germans  the  belief  that  would  function  to  -keep 


1.  HUTCH INE  p.  17 
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up  their  faith  and  courage,  and  to  compel  their 
unshirking  loyalty  above  all  other  loyalties,  would 
necessarily  be  one  that  had  been  meaningful  in  their 
own  history.  Their  "confession”  would  embrace  a 
different  set  of  terms » 

The  Germans,  accustomed  to  authoritarianism,  to 
state  domination,  and  to  a  long  tradition  of  Lutheranism 
find  their  opposition  to  repression  best  consolidated, 
and  their  faith  in  Christianity  best  sustained,  by 
fixing  their  attention  and  layalty  upon  an  absolute 
dogma  about  the  revelation  of  God  stated  in  sixteenth 
century  terms.  The  functional  value  of  their  confession 
cannot  be  questioned.  What  Americans  do  question  is 
whether  or  not  German  Christianity  has  responded  to  the 
new  life,  to  the  revelation  of  God  which  modern  history 
has  carried  into  its  life.  In  return,  .the  Europeans 
wonder  whether  the  Americans  have  responded  to  that 
revelation  in  terms  of  its  historical  fullness,  in  terms 
that  is,  of  the  living  message  of  past  visions  of  God 
which  th  t  same  history  also  carries. 

The  other  basic  principle  of  ecumenism  is  that  the 
beliefs,  the  crystallized  forms  of  the  new  life  of  past 
groups  of  men,  must  serve  in  the  present  to  convey 
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meaning,  not  about  the  lives  of  those  r  en,  but  also 
about  the  source  of  life  which  inspired  and  directed 
them.  Barth  is  emphatic  in  assertainlng  the  principles 
of  the  past  must  be  lived,  and  not  v/orshipped,  and  to 
that  extent  he  is  true  to  this  ecumenical  requirement. 
But  it  is  evident  from  contemporary  Germany  that  the 
language  which  much  of  the  progressive  theologians  use 
fails  to  convey  meaning  about  the  unconditioned  source 
of  existence  to  contemporary  Germans.  It  doss  convey 
meaning  about  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  not  about  God. 

This  is  just  what  the  Bartliians  are  anxious  to  avoid, 
so  it  is  necessary  now  to  turn  to  an  examination  of 

the  n existential”  theology  that  we  may  discover  how 
valid  this  criticism  is,  and  what  the  beliefs  and 

purposes  are  that  they  uphold. 
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CHAPTER  ;.I 


THE  ’’EXISTENTIAL"  THEOLOGY. 

’’Nature,  it  is  true,  is  God’s  work  but  only  the 
work  is  directly  present,  not  God.”-L 

" The  consciousness  of  one’s  eternal  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  be  an  individual  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

In  this  chanter  the  seething  chaos  of  European 
tneolcgy  is  studied.  First  Keirkegaard,  the  fountain¬ 
head  and  typical  representative  of‘  the  revolt  against 
the  nineteenth  century;  then  Barth,  Brunner  and  Tillich. 
The  works  available  for  study  have  been  limited  but  were 
supplemented  by  the  ness  of  critical  literature  that  has 
been  produced  on  European  theology;  the  main  sources  are 
set  down  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

( i )  BOREN  KIERKEGAARD  (1813  -  1855} 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  after  his  death  the 

lonely  figure  of  Kierkegaard,  ’’dour  and  tragic,  dominates 

3 

the  thinking  of  Central  Europe”,  and  his  shadow  is 
lengthening  to  fall  across  the  English  and  American  mind 
as  it  already  has  the  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French 
and  Japanese. 

The  Danish  thinker’s  agonized  search  for  the  grace 
of  God  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Luther,  Augustine 
and  Paul.  His  influence  has  grown  rapidly  of  recent 
years  and  at  the  moment  promises  to  outweigh  that  of  all 


1.  LOV'/HIE  p,  303  (quoted  from  ierkegaarde ’ s  oetacrlpt") 
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but  the  greatest  of  nineteenth  century  writers.  Against 
the  philosophic  trend  of  lis  own  time,  a  trend  that  laid 
its  stress  ucon  the  concept  of  the  collective  and  the 
oommuwl  as  the  unrolling  of  the  Absolute  in  time,  ©nd 
hsnco  which  evaluated  the  individual  as  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  function  of  the  historical  process,  against  all 
of  this,  Kierkegaard* a  brilliant  dialectical  arguments 
were  flung.  Like  ill et ache,  he  was  one  of  the  few  writer* 
cf  h-B  century  who  did  not  succumb  to  the  current  utili¬ 
tarian  individual i as.  in  which  personality  withered  and 
died,  or  to  the  romantic  idealism  in  which  the  individual 
significance  was  swallowed  up  in  sentimental  uni -on  with 
toe  whole. 

Lonely  himself,  subjected  to  scathing  ridicule  from 
his  critics,  misunderstood,  obsessed  with  melancholy 
and  a  guilt  feeling  inherited  from  his  father,  but 
equipped  with  a  massive  intellect  and  the  capacity  to 
utilize  his  suffering  as  a  window  open  to  eternity, 
FJicrke.-.aard’s  master  category  was  that  of  the  individual. 

An  apostle  of  paradox  and  a  champion  of  dialectic 
he  defined  human  "existence"  aa  a  "synthesis  of  the 
infinite  and  finite,  the  eternal  and  temporal. **  True 
human  "existence”  is  to  be  found,  he  argued,  not  in 
scientific  detachment  and  disinterestedness  but  in  the 
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"inwardness"  of  "self-activity" ,  in  "v  sistential"  think¬ 
ing  and  acting,  tne  total  response  of  the  whole  human 
being  to  the  totality  of  ale  environment.  Tills 
existential  reaction  is  tne  vocation  of  the  individual 
and  has  been  slighted  by  philosophy  and  religion*  The 
creative  "moment e"  of  decision  are  pregnant  with 
eternal  possibilities*  The  one  thing  needful  is  to  be 
conscious  of  them,  conscious  of  one’s  eternal  respon¬ 
sibility  to  b©  an  individual* 

Knowledge  of  history  does  not  reveal  its  eternal 
character*  That  can  be  revealed  only  by  participation, 
by  an  ’’existential**  and  not  merely  a  descriptive 
response  to  reality.  Only  out  of  despair  at  finite 
attempts  to  grasp  reality  can  tne  possibility  of  "willing 
cue  thing”  (the  good)  arise,  can  the  reward  of  rebirth 
come  to  tne  individual*  Re birth  is,  of  course  its  own 
reward:  participation  with  the  eternal  in  the  essentially 
free  acts  oi  creative  experience,  guch  is  existential 
living,  a  genuine  passage  from  "non-being  to  being",  and 
e.  passage  the  condition  for  which  Is  provided  by  the 
eternal’s  breaking  Into  history' in  Jesus  Christ. 

Conversion  is  an  individual  process;  it  does  not 
take  place  on  zaass©: 
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"This  notion  of  the  single  individual  man  f before 
God*  is  something  that  speculation  can  never  get 
into  its  head;  all  it  does  is  to  universalize  the 
individual  man  fantastically  in  the  ra.ee,  "1 

"What  then  must  I  do?  Live  ns  an  individual# .each 
man,  as  an  individual,  should  render  his  account 
to  God... the  most  ruined  evasion  of  all  is  to  be 
hiadan  in  a  crowd.,# you  are  an  individual,  the  man 
who  is  himself  conscious  of  being  an  individual, 
and  thereby  conscious  of  his  eternal  responsibility 
...Do  you  live  in  such  a  way  that  this  conscious¬ 
ness  is  able  to  secure  time  arid  quiet  and  liberty 
of  action  to  penetrate  ©very  relation  of  your  life?"2 

Existential  philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  whole  man 

as  a  responsible  individual,  under  the  demands  of  the 

eternal: 

"Take  love  as  an  illustration.  The  one  who  truly 
loves  does  not  love  once  and  for  all.  Nor  does 
he  use  part  of  his  love,  and  then  again  another 
part.  For  to  change  it  into  small  coins  is  not 
to  use  it  rightly.  Mo,  he  loves  with  all  of  his 
love*  it  is  wholly  present  in  each  expression# 

12©  continues  to  give  it  away  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
ho  Leaps  it  intact  as  a  whole,  in  his  heart. ”3 

It  is  to  the  "MO.-itub"  of  wholeness  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  aaxi’s  own  essential  freedom;  to  that  everlasting 
"lea”  which  is  a  free  decision  and  yet  determined,  earth- 
bound  and  yet  supernatural ,  conditioned  and  yet  uncon¬ 
ditioned;  to  the  existential  as  contracted  with  the 
speculative  realm;  it  is  to  this  that  all  Kierkegaard 1 s 
writ  in;  s  -arc  designed  to  introduce  the  reader.  And  it 
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must  be  added,  lest  his  thought  be  twisted,  not  just 
to  introduce  but  to  place  the  reader  in  the  midst  of. 

The  individual,  life  itself,  is  a  paradox  and  a  contra¬ 
diction  and  can  not  be  grasped  by  the  spectator. 

"The  supreme  paradox  of  all  thought  is  the  attempt 

1 

to  discover  something  thought  cannot  think."  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  dictum,  "the  real  is  the  rational"  is  the  final 
blasphemy  to  nierkegaarde.  "Cogito  ergo  sum"  must  be 
reversed,  in  his  estimation;  he  himself  offered  only 
"scraps  of  philosophy"  because  he  was  convinced  a 
system  was  impossible  for  any  finite  mind,  "With  their 
much  knowledge”,  he  says,  "people  have  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  what  it  means  to  EXIST  and  what  INWARDNESS 
2 

means.  ” 

Since  all  existence  bears  contradiction  it  resists 
the  effort  of  reason  to  comprehend  it.  Ail  faith, 
therefor,  and  all  real  acts  of  becoming  are  "leaps" 
which  express  the  essential  freedom  as  well  as  the 
determinism  of  personality,  and  defy  every  logical 
category  of  explanation. 

Like  Nietzche  he  attacked  formal  religion  and 
theology  as  a  trivial  gloss  on  tne  real,  existential 
thing.  Tneology  is  vain  "if  it  does  not  transform  the 


1.  BIXLER  p.  341  (from  "Philosophical  Fragments.") 

2.  LOWRIS  p.  301  (from  the  "Fragments.") 
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thinker’s  personality  and  shape  his  ’existence ’ 

Theology  must  be  the  confrontation  of  the  individual 
by  the  eternal,  as  decision,  in  the  moment  (arising 
out  of  despair  and  sin) ,  and  leads  to  a  leap  of  faith 
transforming  the  attitude  of  the  whole  man. 

He  dismissed  efforts  to'  ’’defend”  Christianity  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  repudiated  the  pretence  of  the 

philosophers  to  disinterestedness.  All  true  existence, 

|jL/ 

he  asserted,  is  personal,  passionately,  affirmative  and 
decisive.  To  defend  Christianity  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  religious  insolvency,  for  Christianity  is 
a  continuous  assault  by  the  eternal  upon  and  in  the 
temporal.  It  needs  no  defense:  just  prosecution. 
Kierkegaard  tells  us  to  be  about  our  Father’s  business.’ 

Two  final  points  complete  this  survey  of  the  vast 
range  of  his  writings  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effect  upon  continental  theology.  Kierkegaard  clung 
tenaciously  to  both  the  freedom  of  the  human  personality, 
and  the  omnipotence  of  God,  to  the  qualitative  differ¬ 
ence  between  God  and  man  and  the  continuous  presence  of 
that  same  God  with  the  individual: 


1.  IBID  p.  302  (Ibid) 
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"The  greatest  good  which  oan  be  done  to  an/  h  roan 
being,  greater  then  any  end  to  which  it  oan  be 
created,  is  to  make  it  free.  .Omnipotence  alone 
oan  take  Itself  beck  while  giving,  end  this 
relationship  is  nothing  else  but  the  independence 
of  the  redolent.  God’s  omnipotence  is  therefor 
his  goodnes  ...It  i3  only  a  miserable  and  v  ordly 
picture  of  the  dialectic  of  power  to  say  that  it 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  it  can  compel  and 
make  things  dependent.  ?ocr tea  knew  better;  the 
art  of  using  power  is  to  make  men  free.'1 * 3* 


’There  is  an  endless  yawning  qualitative  difference 
between  God  and  man.. a  man  oan  do  nothing  at  all., 
this  is  Grace  and  here  lies  Christianity’s  first., 
nevertheless  we  should  dare  to  approach  God  with 

childlike  confidence  (this  is  the  second) . 

...if  the  first  is  the  whole  thing  then  God 
becomes  so  endlessly  exalted  that  there  is  no 
absolutely  reel  relationship  at  ©11  between  God 
and  man.. one  must  pay  careful  heed  to  the  second 
without  which  the  life  of  the  individual  acquires 
no  elan.. in  our  time  it  is  especially  important 
to  recover  the  child  like  confidence. .  ,*?  2 


Barth, whose  teachings  are  discussed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section,  has  emphasized  only  one  side  of  the  existen¬ 
tial  philosophy.  "(Religious)  longing  is  not  the  unspeak¬ 
able  itself.  It  is  only  the  hastening  after  ltn,ssaid 
Kierkegaard.  Barth  read  this  to  mean  that  God  is  not 
only  a  hidden  God  but  is  completely  other,  undisooverabl© 
by  men. 

Kierkegaard’s  message  springs  directly  from  the 
centre  of  his  almost  pathological  life.  Its  depth  is 
due  to  hia  complete  sincerity.  Its  weakness  to  his  one- 


1.  'OCR::  p.  574  ( ,f  fragment s" ) 

3,  LCrRIf;  p,  9  (from  ’'Diary”) 

3.  sjffiHKEOAARD  p.  30. 
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sidedness.  But  his  emphasis  on  the  individual,  on 
decision,  on  the  presence  of  God  as  an  absolute  factor 
demanding  our  complete  committment  in  each  moment — is 
a  message  Americans  can  appreciate.  In  a  day  when  the 
individual  is  almost  as  underestimated  as  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  own  time  the  principle  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  along  with  the  assertion  that  "Remorse,  Repen¬ 
tance  and  Confession"  are  eternities,  "emissaries"  to 
men, will  evoke  a  glad  response.  Especially  if  the 
social  situation  becomes  more  obdurate  and  insoluble. 

His  paradoxical  style,  melancholy,  introspective¬ 
ness  and  the  sane  content  of  his  existential  philosophy 
have  already  won  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  Europeans 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  can  be  realized  from  the 
condition  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  system  could  and  does  speak  directly  to  their 
hearts.  European  theology  has  become  "Existential 
Theology". 

(ii)  GKRK.w  ICHOQLo  01  THE Pul GY 

The  "theology  of  crisis"  of  Barta,  Brunner  is 
sometimes  described  as  if  it  was  something  homogenous. 

In  point  of  fact  It  comprises  a  great  variety  of  emphasis. 

Barth,  Brunner,  Thurneyseo,  and  originally  Gogarten, 
and  others,  represent  the  so  called  "dialectical  theology" 
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or  Barthianism;  but,  as  Barth  has  rather  wistfully 
remarked,  even  this  once  close  group  is  drifting  rapidly 
apart . 

The  schools  of  Karl  Holl  and  Karl  Heim  disagree 

with  the  Barthian  dogma  of  the  complete  otherness  of 

God;  "emotional  thunder”  they  call  :it,  and  assert  that 

the  eternal  manifests  himself  in  the  concrete  problems 

of  living,  in  existential  decision  and  in  committments. 

The  Conservatives,  among  the  new  Lutherans,  return 

to  a  dynamic  interpretation  of  the  pre- theological 

Luther,  and  tend  towards  fundamentalism  and  quietism  in 

social  matters.  An  example  of  the  latter  quality  in 

German  orthodoxy  is  the  qualifying  statement  appended 

to  the  MADRAS  REPORT  in  December  1938:  "There  are  distinct 

orders  of  sex  and  family,  nation  ana  race... the  Church 

has  not  to  bring  into  force  a  social  program  for  a 

1 

renewed  world  order." 

Tillich’s  "Kairos"  theology  follows  up  another  of 

Kierkegaard’s  insights,  "the  Moment,  and  a  new  Teacher; 

2 

God  in  Time."  And  the  religious  realists  such  as  Piper, 
Koebule  and  A.  D.  Mueller  criticise  Barth  for  neglecting 
the  bible  and  Tillich  for  dehumanizing  Christ. 


1.  MADRAS  p.  150  -  1. 

2.  MOORS  p,  573  (from  the  "Fragments"  of  Kierkegaard). 
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IV'any  more  divisions  of  thought  oould  be  listed. 

In  spite  of  this  diversity  they  are  all  united  in  their 
point  of  departure:  what  right  has  man  to  deduce  divine 
reality  from  the  subjective  data  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness?  And  in  the  main  they  all  agree  that  religious 
life  must  be  existential.  It  must  be,  in  other  words, 
not  an  interpretation  of  the  world  but  man’s  answer 
to  God’s  demands  in  participation;  not  the  Cartesian 
"Cogito  ergo  sum”,  but  ’’’Credo’.  What  shall  I  do?” 

Further,  there  is  also  another  general  category 
which  divides,  rather  than  unites  them:  namely  the 
category  of  conservative  and  progressive.  Both  groups 
start  from  the  despair  and  danger  of  the  post-war  world. 
The  representatives  of  the  conservative,  static  type 
advise  patience,  endurance  in  faith,  conservation, 
retrenchment,  and  as  little  change  as  possible. ( supra. ) 

The  progressives,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
the  very  feeling  of  security  which  the  conservatives 
desire  to  preserve  is  the  real  danger.  Tillich  calls 
this  spirit  of  resistance  to  change  and  clinging  to 
the  status  quo  of  a  capitalist  society  ana  the  contem¬ 
porary  symbol  of  self  sufficient  finitude.l  Only  a 
revolutionary  change  of  some  sort  can  keep  this  desire 
for  security  from  destroying  those  who  believe  in  it, 
for  it  is  essentially  a  domonic  not  a  creative  power. 


1.  TILLICH  n.  82. 
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Most  of  the  conservative  grout)  were  Nationalists; 
the  progressives  on  the  whole  were,  and  continue  to  be 
religious  socialists.  Tn  Germany,  the  former  group  was, 
and  of  course  now  is  in  the  majority.  Among  the  exiles 
perhaps  the  other  is  true. 

Leo-Calvinism  and  Neo -Lutheranism  have  been  revivals 
of  reformation  theology  in  Germany.  As  has  been  seen  it 
led  to  reactionary  political  and  doctrinal  attitude  on 
the  nart  of  the  orthodox  majority  (supra  p.  ),  but  it 
did  give  them  a  vital  form  of  faith  with  which  to  with¬ 
stand  Nazism  when  the  latter  became  oppressive.  The 
resistance  has  been  offered,  however,  in  sixteenth 
century  language  that  carries  little  appeal  for  the 
majority  of  the  German  people.  The  thing  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  German  church 
better  than  anything  else  is  that  its  Lutheran  plat¬ 
form  enabled  it  to  assume  a  hostile  position  with 
respect  to  Nazism,  only  after  the  church  itself  was 
attacked  by  it;  whereas  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
Social-Democratic  period,  it  refused  to  accept  the  govern 
ment’s  policies  as  sincere. 

Piper  credits  the  conservatives  with  bringing  about 
a  dynamic  understanding  of  Luther.  Apart  from  that  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  a  church  and  theology 
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which  withdraws  from  the  world.  They  also  illustrate 
the  impact  of  totalitarianism  on  theology.  The  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Madras  report  (sunra  p.  8)  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  historical  truth  that  theology  is 
shaped  out  of  the  materials  of  environment.  In  modern 
Germany  social  change  is  impossible  save  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  so  change  is  omitted  from  the  theological  state¬ 
ments  of  orthodoxy  and  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of 
Satan,  rather  than  to  God.  The  examples,  (Barth, 

Brunner  and  Tillich)  respresent  tne  progressive  group, 
and  were  uiscussed  because  in  them  is  to  be  found  the 
clue  to  the  future  theology  of  Germany,  Provided,  of 
course,  the  present  totalitarian  reaction  proves  to  be 
but  a  passing  phase  in  her  history. 

( iii ) .KARL  BARTH 

Barth,  before  he  eschewed  all  philosophy,  taught 
an  existential  philosophy  similar  to  that  of  Kierkegaard. 
But  unlike  him  he  chose  to  stress  the  qualitative 
difference  between  man  and  God,  the  unbridgeable  gap 
between  eternity  and  time.  Communication  takes  place 
only  by  virtue  of  God's  act  In  Jesus,  who  is  "the  way, 
the  only  way,  by  which  men  come  to  know  God  and  by  which 
a  relationship,  and  more  than  this,  a  communion, 


. 
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1 

between  man  and  God  is  established. "  Christianity  is 

the  Word  of  God:  "the  Word  is  eternal,  it  is  itself 
2 

God."  Christian  faith  is  "the  reference  of  all  our 

living,  thinking,  willing  and  feeling  to  the  existence 

3 

of  Jesus  Christ." 

Barth  echoes  Calvin’s  "Sola  Deo  gloria"  and  Luther’s 
"sola  fide".  Amidst  the  chaos  of  the  first  Great  War 
the  concept  "justification  by  faith"  {as  in  Romans) 
awakened  Barth  to  new  life  and  power:  "only  the  man 
who  knows  about  Jesus  Christ  knows  anything about 
revelation. .. in  Jesus  Christ,  in  him  alone,  there 

enters  unon  the  stage  of  human  history  that  which  is 

4 

really  NEW."  To  those  who  accuse  him.  of  worshipping 

his  own  religious  experience  and  tradition  he  retorts 

that,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  critics  he  does  not 

erect  some  personal  thought,  feeling  or  volition  as 

revelation.  Like  Luther,  he  finds  the  divine  or,  as  he 

would  put  it  the  divine  find  him,  in  the  Word  and  "the 

Creed  which  teaches  what  God  aoes  for  us  and  has  given 

5  - 

us."  Barth’s  vocabulary  is  mediaeval  but  his  piercing 

insights  are  haunting. 


1.  BARTH  5,  p.  55  2.  IBID  p.  49  3.  IBID  p.  59 

4.  IBID  p.  48,45;  cf.  CALVTN11:  p.  104,  "Christ  is  the 
only  pledge  of  love,  for  without  him  all  things,  both 
above  and  below,  soeak  of  hatred  end  wrath."  5.  LUTHER 
p.  104;  cf.  CALVIN1: 249 ,  "As  if  our  doctrine  were  the 
figment  of  our  own  brain  and  wero  not  distinctly  declared 
by  the  Spirit.*" 
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The  story  of  Karl  Barth  will  serve  equally  well 
for  that  of  Brunner  and  the  other  progressive  theologians. 
His  theology  arose  from  a  practical  need,  the  sermon. 

A  religious  socialist,  he  lived  in  a  Swiss  village  during 
the  war,  within  sound  of  the  guns.  What  to  preach,  how 
to  prove  God  from  the  history,  ethics  and  psychology  he 
had  imbibed?  The  question  was  unanswerable,  but  before 
giving  up  he  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  by  a  new 
study  of  certain  books  of  the  bible,  this,  he  and  several 
other  friends  carried  out,  Barth  doing  Romans. 

In  1918  his  commentary  on  Romans  was  published,  a 

fiery,  scornful  arraignment  of  both  church  and  society. 

"God  is  in  his  heaven”,  quoted  Barth,  "and  man  is  on 

earth. . .there  is  in  the  world  no  observable  righteous- 
1 

ness..”  From  that  time  Barth’s  concern  has  been  to 
expound  the  wholly  sovereign  otherness  of  the  hidden 
God.  He  regards  the  first  commandment  and  the  creedal 
statement,  "God,  the  creator”,  as  sufficient  summary  of 
Christian  truth.  And  this  insistence  has  been  his 
abiding  contribution  to  Christian  theology. 

God’s  Word,  says  Barth,  can  be  grasped  only  by 
faith  for  God  speaks  across  the  gulf  dividing  him  from 


1.  DE  MOORE  p.  131  (from  "Epistle  to  the  Romans”,  p.10,75) 
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man  not  by  means  of  and  in  terms  of  the  language  of  our 

own  spirits,  but  against  and  to  our  spirits.  The  subject 

1. 

of  God's  speech  is  "God,  and  God  alone." 

How  does  God  speak?  By  means  of  his  word  of  which 
the  bible  is  a  token.  In  it  we  are  known  by  God,  although 
God  remains  veiled  even  in  Jesus  since  man  could  not 
stand  a  direct  revelation  of  his  sovereignity. 

The  Word  in  Jesus  is  not  an  historical  event  to  be 
described  or  worshipped;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God  confronting  nan  and  demanding  their  reply, 

"Yes  or  no.,n  Revelation  or  faith  or  CREDO  is  thus 
decision,  the  decision  of  the  absolute  crisis  in  which 
every  one  eternally  stands.  Christian  theology  is  the 
CREDO  speaking,  and  needs  nothing  except  the  Word  as  its 
basis,  neither  philosophy,  or  science  or  culture  of  any 
kind. 

God  is  not  an  object  for  our  knowledge  (to  "know" 

God  is  to  decide  for  him) ;  "God  never  and  nowhere  becomes 

2 

the  world.  The  world  never  and  nowhere  becomes  God." 
Creator  and  creature  have  their  beings  in  "totally 
unequal  co-existence".  God  Is  both  completely  trans¬ 
cendent  and  al3o  continuously  Immanent  and  co-existent 
with  the  world.  His  Immanence  consists  in  "His  free 
omnipotent  presence  and  lordship  in  the  world  that  he 


1.  IBID  p.  140  (from  "Dogmatik"  p.  95)  2.  BARTH  p.  34. 
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1 

created.”  Barth's  Immanence  is  co-existence  witii  rather 
than  expression  through  the  world,  as  the  term  usually 
connotes. 

Man  does  not  become  really  man  until  addressed  by 
God,  Then,  as  the  recipient  of  revelation  his  existen¬ 
tial  self  is  awakened,  the  gods  he  has  worshipped  until 
that  moment  drop  away  and  the  one  true  God  takes  their 
place.  Struggle  on  man’s  part  cannot  bring  him  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  but  only  of  idols.  It  is  only  when  God 
sneaks  that  man  can  answer.  Ir  revelation  alone,  in 

the  Word  alone,  can  there  be  decision,  CREDOS 

2 

"Man  is  a  riddle  and  nothing  else.”  The  "Imago 
Dei”  was  completely  lost  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  and 
faith  comes  from  God.  For  man  cannot,  by  searching 
find  out  God:  the  Christian  good  news  must  come  from 
outside  the  circle  of  his  own  endeavors. 

The  criticism  levelled  at  this  doctrine  is  that  it 
is  not  dialectic  at  all,  but  purely  paradoxical.0  How 
can  man  possess  anything  outside  tne  circle  of  his  own 
activities?  Dialectics  approaches  its  object  through  a 
method  of  continual  tension  which  assumes  a  connection 
between  subject  and  object.  To  be  able  to  ask  about 
God  man  must  in  some  manner  have  already  known  about  him. 


1.  IBID  p.  34  2.  BARTH  2,  p.  197 


3.  TILLICH  7 
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This  is  the  point  over  which  Barth  and  Brunner  parted 
company:  is  there  a  general  revelation,  does  God  pur- 
ticipate  in  not  just  co-exist  with,  human  historical 
events?  The  question  this  raises  will  be  left  to  the 
following  section  when  Brunner’s  position  is  discussed 

It  is  necessary  here  to  point  out  the  confusion 
into  which  the  question  has  been  cast  by  Barth’s 
latest^  pronouncement,  that  National  Socialism  Is  a 
religious,  and  not  only  a  political  issue.  Previously 
Barth  has  always  rejected  the  possibility  of  seeing 
theological  issues  in  historical  events.  In  fact  he 
left  the  religious  socialist  group  soon  after  "Homans” 
was  published  on  that  account,  although  remaining  a 
social  democrat  throughout. 

In  his  Gifford  Lectures  Barth  evidently  condemns 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  claims  the  political 
order  ass  positive  "order  for  the  service  of  God”. 
71astos  sums  up  the  criterion  Barth  lays  down  for 
action: 

"Service  consists  in  what  the  state  does. 

Does  It  enforce  justice  and  preserve  liberty? 

If  so,  it  Is  our  duty  to  support  it — not  merely 
our  political  duty,  but  our  Christian  duty  as 
well.  Does  it  corrupt  justice  and  destroy 
liberty?  Then  It  is  our  Christian  duty  to 
resist  it  with  every  means  at  our  command... 

(to  resist  a  government  of  liars,  murderers, 
incendaries,  a  government  which  wishes  to 
usurp  the  place  of  God,  to  fetter  the  conscience 
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to  suppress  the  church  and  beoome  itself  the 
church  of  Antichrist. "1 

In  several  of  his  writings  Barth  takes  great  pains  to 

state  that  his  oresent  vigorous  opposition  to  Nazism 

(since  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia)  is  occasioned 

because  it  has  set  itself  up  as  God,  and  not  because 

2 

it  is  a  particular  form  of  political  organisation. 

Despite  his  protests  it  cannot  be  again  said 
that  his  theological  interpretation  of  the  ore  sent 
German  situation  flings  wide  the  door  for  a  religious 
interpretation  of  all  political  systems  and  all 
historical  situations.  The  religious  socialists  like 

Tillich  and  Vlastos  have  not  been  slow  in  pointing 

3 

this  out. 

Barth  replies  to  their  arguments  that  he  has 
shifted  his  position  by  claiming  that  it  was  not  he 
who  changed,  but  Hitler,  not  his  theology  but  the 
application  of  it.  Needless  to  say  it  is  probable  that 
his  shift  is  a  real  one,  whether  he  recognizes  it  or 
not:  to  deny  it  is  to  separate  theory  and  practise  in 
a  thoroughly  "un-existential"  way.  In  the  appendix  to 
"Credo”  Barth,  in  a  very  interesting  statement,  remarks 
on  the  determining  effect  of  environment  upon  belief: 


1.  VLASTOS  p.  1066  2.  See  BARTH  3,  BARTH  4. 

3.  TILLICH  8;  VLASTOS. 
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"What  separates  us  relatively  is  the  fact  that 
I  have  spent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  ray  life 
in  GERMANY.  You  are  living  as  Dutchmen  in  HOLLAND* 
...All  your  questions  betray  to  some  extent  that 
you  are  still  able  to  pursue  t neology  in  COMFORT, 
with  a  certain  calmness  and  detachment. .. It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  have  this  hind  of  theology  in 
the  world  of  to-day,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  need  for  theology  of  this  type  also... 

When  you  look  back  over  my  lectures  or  listen 
now  to  my  answers  to  your  questions  you  must 
reflect  that  such  is  the  situation  from  which 
I  am  sneaking. .. .it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see 
ENTIRELY  eye  to  eye.."l 

Doubtless  "the  situation"  in  Germany  is  responsible  for 
Barth’s  new  attitude.  In  a  completely  totalitarian  state 
the  only  Christian  belief  that  could  function  adequately 
would  be  a  belief,  evolved  out  of  another  totalitarian 
environment,  "Obey  God  rather  than  man,  the  Emperor  or 
Fuhrer. "  It  is  an  easy  steo  from  this  to  advocating 
not  merely  disobedience s  but  actual  attack  on  the 
secular  idol. 

The  evolution  of  Barth’s  thinking  is  a  parable  for 
the  ecumenical  movement.  It  is  the  story  of  beliefs 
hammered  out  in  an  era  when  time  was  a  synonym  for  des¬ 
pair,  when  time  and  despair  were  of  value  only  as 
fingers  pointing  to  a  reality  beyond  themselves .  God 
was  transferred,  as  a  result,  to  a  realm  outside  ot  time 
where  at  no  point  would  he  have  to  endure  its  degrading 

touch. 


1.  BARTH  p.  173,4,5 
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With  the  coming  of  Hitler  another  view  of  time 
emerged:  for  it  was  revealed  as  not  merely  finite  and 
3vi.l  but  as  the  vehiQl©  of  a  militant  enemy  of  the  good, 
and  an  enemy  which  neither  man  alone,  nor  the  "wholly 
other”  God  could  successfully  cope  with.  Hence  today 
in  Barth’s  Theology  God  has  been  called  back  into  time, 
and  into  history,  to  support  actively  the  fight  against 
the  demonic  forces  that  have  arisen  within  them. 

This  interpretation  is  overly  simple,  but  some 
such  theory  does  meet  the  historical  facts.  German 
Christianity  and  theology  represents  the  struggle  of 
one  group  of  men  for  the  grace  of  God  or  for  the  good 
or  for  new  life.  Before  the  first  Great  war  they 
identified  it  with  the  historical  process,  with  a 
psychological  state,  with  a  philosophic  a  priori,  or 
with  certain  cultural-religious  achievements.  After 
the  War,  time,  culture  and  history  were  discounted  as 
failures  and  salvation  was  relegated  to  another  realm. 

Barth’s  theology  can  be  summed  up  in  one  question 
and  its  answer.  The  question:  ” Where  may  we  find  God 
amidst  this  i rrational, seething  chaos?”  And  the  answer: 
”God  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  earthly  plane,  but  only 
in  a  revelation  and  redemption  from  above.” 


' 

' 
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(iv)  E?TTL  BRUNNER 


The  two  chief  names  associated  with  the  theology 
of  crisis  have  been  those  of  Brunner  and  Barth.  They 
agreed  inx their  general  outlooks  until  Brunner  began 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  the  point  of  contact 
between  God*s  revelation  and  human  reason.  His  investi¬ 
gation  culminated  in  a  conviction  that  the  most  important 
problem  for  theology  was  to  find  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  natural  religion.  Brunner  found  this 
substitute  in  the  concept  of  the  individual  as  always, 
whether  in  sin  or  redeemed,  dependent  upon  God,  in  an 
existential  not  a  Schllermarehian  manner;  and  thus, 
through  his  sense  of  responsibility  always  receiving 
hints  of  his  divine  calling; 

"Our  heart  cannot  escape  from  God:  it  knows  about 
God I  But  our  heart  does  not  know  him  truly. 

Our  conscience  tells  us  THAT  God  is,  but  does  not 
know  WHO  He  is.  Our  reason  testifies  of  God  and 
yet  does  not  know  who  He  is.  The  world  with  a 
million  fingers  pointed  toward  God,  but  it  cannot 
reveal  Him  to  us... WHO  God  is--God  Himself  must 
tell  us  in  His  Revelation. 

And  this  special  revelation,  as  distinct  and  dis¬ 
continuous  from  general  revelation,  occurs  only  in  Christ; 
there  God  takes  the  initiative  and  gives  himself.  Only 
there  we  learn  of  God  as  love.  Specifically,  the  points 


1.  BBUNN1SS  p.  5-6 
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at  which  Brunner  differs  with  Barth  are,  (1)  The 
Doctrine  of  the  fall,  (2)  The  question  of  general  revela¬ 
tion  and  (3)  The  problem  of  Christian  ethics.  In  other 
things  their  teaching  is  practically  the  saiae. 

With  respect  to  the  "Imago  Die",  Barth  says  It  was 
completely  shattered  in  the  "fall"  -  an  incomprehensible 
concept  which  both  use  ambiguously  to  mean  a  hereditary 
stain  at  one  time,  and  cosmological  and  social  finiteness 
at  another,  Brunner  posits  a  special  category  "the 
humanus”,  the  true  being  of  man  as  man,  which  he  says  is 
always,  from  God’s  standpoint,  maintained  as  a  unity. 

Sin  perverts  and  corrupts  man’s  being  but  does  not 
reduce  him  to  the  animal  level,  without  consciousness 
of  God.  The  "humanus"  even  though  perverted  is  the 
basis  of  man’s  life,  preserves  him  as  MAH  in  his  relation 
to  God,  and  serves  the  gospel  as  its  point  of  contact  in 
redemption  in  grace.  Brunner  agrees  with  Barth  that  the 
"Imago"  is  renewed  only  by  the  free  act  of  God’s 
redeeming  word.  The  difference  is  over  the  fall,  and 
the  method  of  redemption. 

A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  all  three  points 
of  difference: 

"It  is  not  the  member  of  a  species,  not  the  ZOOM, 
and  not  man  as  the  more  or  less  indifferent 
transitional  point  in  the  history  of  civilization 
and  of  Spirit,  the  spirit-being,  which  knows  the 
’Thou*,  but  solely  the  human  being  who,  in  the 
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’Thou*  of  the  ♦Other’,  comes  to  realize  that  his 
being  a  Gelf  means  his  being  a  person,  which  is 
not  subordinated  to  any  higher  •something’,  but 

is  itself  the  ultimate  meaning . 

. loan  can  only  be  understood  as  existing 

in  the  Word  of  Creation,  as  that  being  which 
not  only  has  his  existence — like  all  other 
creatures--but  has  a  special  nature,  that  is 
human  nature . 

. man  is  the  being  who  is  responsible. . 

that  is  iie  i  s  not  only  borne  by  this  Word  of 
God.,  but  is  in  some  way  or  other  aware  of  it.. 

. .The  meaning  of  all  responsibility  is 

love.. man  can  only  be  understood  as  issuing 
lrom  love  and  made  for  love.  Love  is  both  the 
source  and  meaning  of  his  life.. but  only  in 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ’love’  rightly  defined  for 
us  by  the  Divine  action. .... 

. . . Being-for-love  is  not  one  attribute 

of  human  existence,  but  it  is  human  existence 
itself.  Kan  is  man  to  the  exact  extent  in  which 
he  lives  in  love.  The  degree  of  his  alienation 
from  love  is  the  degree  of  his  inhumanity.  The 
distinctively  human  element  is  not  freedom,  nor 
intellectual  creative  power,  nor  reason.  They 
do  not  contain  their  own  meaning,  but  their 
meaning  is  love,  true  community.  It  is  not  the 
degree  of  genius  which  determines  the  degree 
of  humanity,  of  human  existence,  but  the  degree 
of  love.  But  all  this  is  true  only  in  so  far 
as  we  understand  love  in  the  New  Testament  sense 
as  the  fulfilling  of  responsibility,  the  one 
explaining  the  other,  and  maintaining  its  right 
meaning. ”1 

(1)  The  "Imago  Dei”,  shattered  completely  in  Barth’s 
theology,  retains  its  primary  human  quality  in  Brunner, 
requiring  the  Word  to  restore  its  original  ”man-Godhood” 
and  make  each  individual  like  Jesus  Christ. ^ 


1.  BRUNNE  3,  p.  23,  73,  74.  2.  BRUNNER  p.  70 
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(2)  Brunner  believes  God  is  still  revealing  himself  in 
His  Creation  at  the  present  time,  but  that  scripture 
must  serve  as  a  guide  to  man  in  finding  God  in  Creation; 
"we  must  distinguish  between  the  general  (nature)  and 
the  special  (historical)  revelation,  and  finally  between 
that  which  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  knows  of  the 
revelation  in  Nature. "1 

(3)  Finally,  Brunner  as  over  against  Barth,  can  and  does 
speak  of  a  Christian  ethic.  Since  the  meaning  of  love 
is  responsibility  and  responsibility  is  love,  Christian 
ethics  develop  in  each  particular  moment  as  those  acts 
demanded  of  the  believer  in  fulfillment  of  love.  Thus 
Brunner  publishes  a  book  on  ethics,  "The  Command  and  the 
Ordinances",  or  "An  Outline  of  Protestant  Ethics".  He 
repudiates  any  authoritative  legalism: 

"I  must  at  all  times  decide.. what  the  one 
command  to  love  my  neighbour,  demands  of  me 
in  the  service  of  the  order  and  in  the 
iromediately-personal  brotherly  service.  And: 
not  I  have  to  decide,  but  I  must  receive 
the  concrete  command  of  God  in  this  situation 
of  decision. .... .what  the  better  order  is  is 

not  known  through  faith,  but  through  reason."2 

Some  particular  ethical  observations: 

"The  only  ,JLnd  of  ethical  problem  there  is...  is 
the  social  ethical  problem. .it  is  foolish 
imagination  if  Christians  believe  that  only  in 
the  realm  of  Christian  faith  is  goodwill  and 
ethical  seriousness  possible.  .. an  ethics  which 
withdraws  from  economic  problems,  has,  in  all 
events,  no  claim  upon  the  name  of  Christian  or 


L.  BRUNNER  3,  p.  527,  530. 
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or  Biblical. .. (the  capitalistic  system)  is  a 
radical  denial  ox'  what  we  perceive  from  the 
standpoint  of  faith  to  be  the  meaning  of 
faith  to  be  the  meaning  of  economio  endeavor, 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
individual  to  realize  service  to  God  and  his 
neighbour  in  his  own  economic  activity. .. ”3 

The  conclusion; 

"The  snirit  of  God  which  sneaks  to  us  in  His 
Word,  is  not  only  a  speaker,  but  also  active 
spirit.  Hven  though  we  cannot  of  ourselves 
build  the  Kingdom  of  God.  God  can  do  it 
through  our  activity. 

The  last  few  quotations  suggest  the  "Kairos" 
theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  and  provide  a  natural  transi¬ 
tion  point  to  a  discussion  of  it.  Barth  ana  Brunner, 
both  in  their  agreements  and  in  their  differences,  have 
issued  a  resounding  bugle  call  for  a  return  to  the 
transcendent  aspect  of  God’s  nature.  Unfortunately  the 
note  they  play  are  sixteenth  century  notes,  and  the 
arrangement  as  a  result  more  frequently  irritates  the 
listener  than  instructs  or  convinces.  Brunner  is  the 
more  modern  of  the  two  in  his  concepts  and  even  he 
devotes  many  pages  to  abstruse  speculation  about 
theological  problems  which  have  only  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  realities  of  our  twentieth  century 
world.  Barth  and  Brunner  are  read  today  for  the correc¬ 
tions  and  incisive  insights  they  display.  For  guidance, 


2,  3,  4,  All  quoted,  from  four  books  of  Brunner’s,  by 
R2ST  p.  183-192. 
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inspiration,  and  a  coherent  system  of  thought  Paul 
Tillich,  of  all  the  continentals,  is  the  more 
attractive, 

(v)  PAUL  TILLICH 

The  writings  of  Tillich  are  so  compressed  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  adequate  summary  of  any  kind. 

What  follows  is  a  selection  of  his  main  teachings, 
especially  those  which  offe  a  connecting  link  between 
European  and  American  theologies. 

Tillich,  in  many  respects,  is  exactly  what  the 
dialectical  theologians  are  not:  he  is  a  man  of  his 
time.  Keenly  aware  of  the  social  crisis  of  the  present 
time,  of  tne  religious  issues  involved  in  it,  he  seeks 

to  arouse  Christians  to  the  task  of  discovering  a  new 

*j§'; 

symbol  for  the  expression  of  Christian  meaning  in  the 
new  age.  The  theological  terms  he  uses  are  acceptable 
to  a  scientific  culture.  One  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  is  his  contention  that  God  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  static  essence.  Time  exists  for  the 
very  essence  of  being  and  history  is  an  expression  of 
divine  activity  which  is  time-ful.  God  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  transcendent  essence: 
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"The  transcendent  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  being  but  o  ily  in  terms  of  meaning.  We  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  b/  ’unconditioned  meaning* — 
for  instance,  unconditioned  good  or  truth--but 
we  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  ’uncondi¬ 
tioned  being*  because  all  our  thinking  is  limited 
to  the  realm  of  conditioned  beings  and  its 
categories. "1 

lie  places  the  religious  interpretation  of  history, 
and  the  attempt  to  discover  tne  significance  and 
direction  of  the  church’s  historical  existence  at  the 
centre  of  theological  problems  today.  Christian 
thinking  after  Tillich  is  historical,  uses  a  bi-polar 
method:  one  pole  is  the  source  of  history,  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  existence,  seen  in  Jesus;  the  other, 
is  the  present  Kaipos  or  moment  of  fulfillment  of  and 
demand  by  that  meaning. 

Tillich’s  analysis  of  our  own  time  is  that  our 
contemporary  capitalist  world  is  plagued  by  three  demonic 
forces  that  resist  the  attempts  of  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  existence  to  overcome  them  and  actualize  the  divine 
in  human  history.  These  forces,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  worst,  are  capitalism,  nationalism  and  bolshevism. 
Capitalism  dehumanizes  man  and  subjects  him  to  economic 
forces;  nationalism,  arising  from  capitalism,  reinte¬ 
grates  man  on  a  less  than  universal  basis;  bolshevism 
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is  a  drive  to  secure  the  social  justice  which  capital¬ 
ism  denies,  seeks  it  in  ways  that  rob  the  individual 
of  freedom  and  dignity.  The  "Kairos"  of  the  present 
situation  is  some  form  of  socialist  society  wnich  has 
eliminated  political  sovereignities  and  provides 
itsell  with  anti-dictatorial  corrections  in  the 
structure  of  government® 

The  unique  feature  of  Tillich's  position  is  not 
the  particular  conclusions;  they  have  been  preached 
from  many  sources  for  some  years  now.  The  unique  feature 
is  that  these  forms  of  political  and  economic  order  are 
interpreted  by  Tillich  as  the  embodiment  in  time  of  a 
realization  of  the  eternal  attempt  by  the  unconditioned 
source  of  existence  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered 
to  it  by  human  finitude.  It  is  a  religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  history. 

To  the  individual  Christian,  Tillich's  view  means 
the  end  of  "3pectatorism".  Those  who  lay  claim  to  live 
in  the  light  of  God  can  do  so  only  by  daring  faith  and 
action  in  the  will  of  God  for  our  own  historical  situation 
"Man's  creative  freedom  is  the  participation  of  man  in 
the  primary  creativity  on  which  both  he  and  his  world 
depend."1  To  the  churches  it  means, 
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"They  are  summoned  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
solutions  of  their  past  and  to  seek  for  a  new 
solution,  expressed  in  some  powerful  symbol, 
which  will  meet  the  need  of  humanity  of  the 
present  day  in  its  questioning,  and  in  its 
despair.  "1 

The  concept  by  which  he  solves  the  perennial 
quarrel  between  natural  and  revealed  theology  is 
particularly  suggestive: 

"In  every  historical  experience  of  God  there  Is 
implied  an  element  of  revelation;  or  history 
must  receive  revelation  in  SV3RY  moment  in 
order  to  be  able  to  receive  It  in  one  moment. 

For  every  moment  In  history  is  dependent  upon 
every  other  one,  the  present  on  the  past  ana 
the  future  on  the  present;  and  conversely... 

This  interdependence  in  history  entails  that 
the  one  moment  which  we  call  revelation  can 
be  revelation  for  us  only  because  there  is 
preceding  revelation  in  every  moment,"2 

A  "Historical  Theology",  Is  Tillich* s  solution  to  the 
long  battle  between  natural  and  revealeu.  religion. 

Man,  he  says,  is  not  a  natural  animal,,  nor  a  super¬ 
natural  animal,  nor  both.*  Rather,  his  existence  is 

"an  existential  question  to  which  revelation  is  the 

3 

existential  answer."  Man,  so  to  speak  is  an  historical 
animal.  Revelation,  for  the  individual,  is  that  which 
grips  him  and  provides  the  criterion  by  which  the  rest 
of  his  experience  is  criticized  and  transformed.  It 
is  a  moment  of  participation  in  the  unconditioned  mean¬ 
ing  of  existence,  and  is  grasped  by  faith,  apprehended 
rather  than  comprehended,  as  Von  Hu gel  was  fond  of  saying. 


1.  TILLICH  3,  p.  105 
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Should  Paul's  insight,  says  Tillioh,  become  revela¬ 
tion  to  any  one,  the  whole  of  Judaism  is  for  that  person 
made  new.  If  sin  is  used  in  someone's  explanation  of 
revelation  the  whole  of  man's  tragic  suffering  and 
religious  experience,  the  meaning  of  fate  and  destiny, 
are  consciously  or  unconsciously  included  and  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  new  thought  just  apprehended. 

Faith  for  Tillich  has  been  designated  as  "BELI1F- 
FIJL  REALISM*  It  is  the  unconditioned  acceptance  of  the 
serious  importance  of  our  concrete  situation  in  time  and 
of  the  situation  of  time  in  general  in  the  presence  of 
eternity;  such  an  attitude  contains  the  negation  of  every 
kind  of  romanticism  and  utopianism  but  it  includes  the 
hope  of  an  economic  and  social  life  in  which  the  spirit 

of  capitalism — the  symbol  of  self-sufficient  finitude — 

1 

has  been  overcome.7’ 

The  concept  of  Kairos,  "the  moment  of  time  which 

2 

is  invaded  by  eter.nl, tyf>,  expresses  this  realistic 
faith  in  contrast  to  utopianism  or  pessimisxa.  Belief- 

,  i 

ful  realism  by  intuition  seems  the  unconditioned  in 
those  conditioned  symbols  that  are  unique  in  expressing 
meaning  beyond  themselves.  "True  knowledge  is  not 


1.  TILLICH  p.  82  2.  TILLICH  p.  139. 
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absolute  knowledge j  but  is  knowledge  born  of  the 

kairos,  that  is,  of  the  fate  of  the  time,  of  the  point 

1 

at  which  time  is  disturbed  by  eternity,”  A  moment  of 

time  or  an  event  deserves  the  name  of  kairos  if  it  so 

"speaks  of  the  Unconditioned"  that  "to  speak  of  it  is 

2 

at  the  same  time  to  speak  of  the  Unconditioned," 

No  society,  no  symbol  is  itself  the  eternal.  But 
all  of  them  point  to  the  meaning  beyond  themselves,  to 
the  Unconditioned  upon  which  they  depend.  Some  of  them 
are  more  meaningful  than  others;  some  express  different 
aspects  of  meaningfulness. 

Existence,  human  or  societal,  is  not  able  to  stay 
content  with  itself  but  seeks  always  to  express  the 
Unconditioned  lying  above  an!  beyond  all  existential 
forms.  The  closed,  self-sufficient  finite  forms  of 
evolutionary  capitalistic  society  are  breaking  down  to¬ 
day,  barriers  to  the  creative  demands  of  the  Unconditioned 
are  being  removed,  and  men  seek  new  forms  of  fulfillment. 

Faith  in  the  unconditioned  meaning  of  all  existence 

\ 

is  require^ t  else  life  degenerates  into  meaninglessness. 

3 

"If  any  present  has  meaning  it  has  eternity.  The 
present  times  lost  that  faith  because  it  was  nourished 
on  self-sufficient  finite  forms  of  existence:  so  long 
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as  it  dines  to  these  It  is  doomed  to  meaninglessness. 
3arthianiara  is  an  attempt  to  wrench  the  scales  from 
our  eyes  and  to  restore  the  sense  of  the  Unconditioned. 

But  Berthianism  forgets  to  think  by  the  bi- polar  method 
necessary  to  all  Christians,  It  loses  itself  in 
unrealistic  attitudes  towards  the  present  because  it 
has  both  eyes  focused  only  on  the  Unconditioned  expressed 
in  Jenus.  Faith  must  be  mated  with  a  realistic, 
existential  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  other  things 
here  and  now. 

Finally,  Tillich  has  given  us  a  religious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  historical  life.  All  momtae at s  in 
history  are,  Tillich  holds,  movements  toward  Christian 
goals;  this  is  to  say  that  they  are  all  under  the  same 
expectation  and  demand,  the  same  kalros,  or  movement 
of  eternity,  as  the  Christian.  A  Christian  is  one 
who  consciously  participates  in  the  kalros,  the  fullness 
of  time  of  his  epoch.  In  so  doing  he,  by  Ms  own  decision, 
binds  the  past  and  the  ore  sent  together,  thereby  express¬ 
ing  both  hi®  fate  and  his  freedom,  his  existential  ©nd 
his  essential  self. 

Tillich  escapee  the  unattractive  dualism  of  moat 
modern  European  theologies  by  his  concept  of  historical, 
existential,  belief- ful  realism,  and  by  his  portryal  of 
history  as  the  struggle  between  the  demonic  and  the 
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divine*  The  transcendental  otherness  of  God  is 
banished  from  his  system  in  favor  of  the  Unconditioned, 
present  in  and  to  every  finite  form,  and  beyond  them, 
as  tneir  ground  and  meaning.  He  begins,  says  one  of 
his  translators,  with  the  ethical  question,  "What  ought 
I  to  do?"  For  he  believes  that  unless  one  is  willing 
to  answer  that  question,  unless  one  is  eager  to  engage 
existentially  in  living,  there  is  little  use  in  embarking 
on  the  theological  expedition.  Man’s  task  is  to  place 
himself  every  moment  at  God’s  disposal;  morality  has  to 
be  an  actual  living  obeaienc©.  Man  lives  both  body  and 
soul,  in  this  world,  and  the  Christian  man  wants  to 
know  about  God’s  dealings  with  him  here  and  now. 

Europe’s  tragedy  is  Tillich’s  tragedy;  he  has  been 
exiled  from  his  own  country  because  they  could  not  bear 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Mow  he  has  become  a  leader 
of  American  theology.  Tillich’s  existential  philosophy 
and  kairos  theology  are  admirably  suited  to  act  as  one 
of  the  much  needed  theological  bridges  to  span  the 
gulf  dividing  Christians  of  the  two  continents. 

Certainly  the  American  trend  towards  realistic 
theology  is  echoed  in  Tillich’s  belief- ful  realism;  his 
metaphysics  of  history  in  Morrison’s,  "Christianity  as 
history";  his  search  for  a  new  symbol  for  Christianity 
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is  echoed  in  W.  A.  Brown’s  efforts  towards  a  post- 
"rotestant  ecumenical  church;  his  concept  of  kairos 
and  analysis  of  the  present  situation,  in  the  "Social 
Gospel",  his  description  of  the  individual  as  the 
creative  participant  in  the  fulfillment  of  Unconditioned 
meaning  is  echoed  in  Jones’s  "mutual  and  reciprocal 
correspondence";  his  complete  acceptance  of  contem¬ 
porary  culture  as  "forms  of  grace"  and  expressions  of 
the  Unconditioned  by  which  we  are  inspired,  in  America’s 
leaning  towards  belief  in  the  democracy  of  all  forms 
of  life  under  God;  and  finally,  his  freedom  from  tra¬ 
dition  is  echoed  in  the  untraditionalism  associated  with 
theology  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  his  roots  in  the  existential 
philosophy  of  Kierkegaard  and  others,  and  his  insistence 
that  every  form  of  reality  is  only  a  symbol  of  God,  and 
never  God  himself,  unites  him  with  his  fellow  Europeans 
and  with  the  reformation  tradition. 

Professor  Tillich  not  only  stands  on  the  boundary 
between  theology  and  philosophy,  church  and  society, 
Lutheranism  and  socialism,  idealism  and  Marxism,  home 
and  alien  land,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  striking 
pairs  of  opposites  he  finds  st  creative  tension  within 
himself.  He  also  stands  on  the  boundary  between 
European  and  American  theology. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


HP  OMMES  UNU.T  SINT 

"A  new  commandment  I  five  unto  you,  that  y©  love  on© 

another.”  (John  13:35) 

(I)  EUROPE  AND  A"  IE  RICA 

During  the  course  of  the  essay  certain  points  of  contact 
between  European  and  American  theologies  have  been  tent¬ 
atively  suggested.  The  problem  of  ecumenism  has  been 
revealed  as  the  problem  of the  communication  of  meaning® 
between  representatives  of  different  ways  of  living. 

Just  as  individuals  are,  in  a  sense,  static  deposits 

from  an  ongoing  process  of  reality,  so  with  sets  of 

1 

beliefs.  If  we  conceive  of  Christianity  as  ”the  march 
of  history”  into  the  lives  of  men,  the  Christianities 
of  European  end  American  extraction  are  the  responses 
to  It  of  two  different  hi  story- making  groups  of  individ¬ 
uals. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  In  experimental  psychology, 
that  In  perception,  the  Idea  which  an  individual  has 
of  the  object  he  is  about  to  look  at,  materially  affects 
the  form  of  the  object  as  he  sees  it.  In  like  manner 
the  traditions,  customs  and  ideas  of  American  and 
European  Christians  have  materially  affected  the  objective 
revelation  conveyed  to  them  through  history.  The  God 

1  Christianity  is  not  to  be  confused  with  God,  but  is 
God* s  revelation. 
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and  the  Christianity  each  knows  is  not  only  represented 
by  a  different  symbol,  but  the  object  symbolized  is  also 
different.  As  the  first  seven  chapters  pointed  out 
this  is  because  the  traditions  and  ideas  actually  became 
part  of  the  revelation  to  the  participants. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  it  is  not  an  artificial  rulf  which 
separates  British  and  American  theology.  It  grows  out 
of  the  very  fibre  of  life  and  the  very  materials  of 
revelation.  The  religious,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  factors  of  their  two  environments  have  inter¬ 
acted  to  produce  different  symbol®  of  meaning,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  to  living.  Far  from  being  unimportant 
these  items  of  difference  frequently  are  the  very  points 
at  which  a  dynamic  vision  has  broken  into  their  respective 
lives.  In  Europe  the  reformation  doctrines  have  been  as 
a  dyke,  sent  from  heaven,  against  the  pressure  of  totalit¬ 
arianism,  In  .America,  by  contrast,  Jesus’  practical 
maxim.  ”By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them",  has  been  a 
guide  out  of  the  confusion  of  prodigality  in  a  new  land 
where  belief  in  dogma  had  practically  no  permanent 
dynamic  function  at  all. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  ’’Exist ential"’  theology,  the 
challenge  to  existential  as  compared  with  theoretical 
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answer?  to  the  question,  '’What  shell  I  do?T> ,  has  boen 
developed  in  Germany,  the  pletistio  country  whoa©  major 
accomplishment  was  brilliance  of  mind.  While  the 
rational,  scientific  theology  comes  from  activistic 
America  where  up  until  recent  times  there  was  sc  rce 
time  to  think  before  acting.  On  the  on©  hand,  Germany, 
famed  for  her  powers  of  thought,  has  been  forced  to 
realize  that  thinking  is  not  enough:  and  on  the  other, 
America,  the  ex ampler  of  purposeful  activity,  has  had  to 
recognize  that  activity  in  itself  may  be  meaningless.  One 
prophecy  that  may  be  made  is  that  neither  theology  will 
forfeit  its  new  insights  until  a  greater  is  revealed  to 
them  as  history.  In  fact  the  prophecy  is  really  another 
principle  of  ecumenism,  and  one  which  counsels  patience 
with  the  uncooperative. 

In  totalitarian  Germany,  theology  became  totalitarian: 
under  democratic  conditions  in  America  even  the  concept 
o?  God  was  democratized.  Little  common  ground  between 
the  two  appears  at  first  glance.  But  the  discussion  has 
shown  that  the  totalitarian  and  the  democratic  theology 
do  meet  on  the  plan©  of  totalitarian  rolirlon.  The 
European  concept  of  an  * existential*  decision  is  akin  to 
the  idea  of  committment  to  God's  will  in  every  riven 
situation,  urged  by  the  American  protagonists  of  the 
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social  gospel.  The  symbolic  expression  of  this  state  of 
affairs  which  see  as  to  be  meaningful  to  both  parties,  is 
the  idea  of  Christianity  os  history.  Paul  Tillich,  in 
particular,  provides  a  channel  of  common  understanding 
at  this  point.  And  some  Europeans  and  some  Americans 
understand  the  idea  of  God’s  revelation  as  present  in 
and  confronting  each  individual  through  the  materials  of 
his  environment.  They  differ  profoundly,  of  course,  as 
to  v/hich  are  the  materials  which  mediate  the  revelation 
and  as  to  how  the  connection  is  made  between  God  and 
man. 

Other  suggested  channels  of  communi cation  have  been 
tossed  out  as  the  discussion  proceeded.  However,  the 
purpose  of  this  essay  was  not  to  examine  the  theory  and 
future  of  ecumenism.  The  purpose  of  the  essay,  as  stated 
at  the  start,  was  to  explore  the  background  of  differences 
which  existed  between  two  particular  groups  of  the 
churches  concerned  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

How  sincerely  minded  Christians  can  differ  basically  from 
one  another,  must  be  obvious  by  now.  The  orthodox 
German  pietist  quite  sincerely  finds  the  pragmatic  American 
social  visionary  something  of  an  enigma,  and  surely,  to 
him,  no  Christian!  Needless  to  say  the  American  returns 
the  compliment. 
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And  when  one  considers  the  other  verities  of  Christianity — 
the  African,  0rienti:l,  Indian,  English--the  question 
raises  itself,  is  there  really  any  immediate  hop©  for  the 
ecumenical  movement,  for  a  reapproachment ,  even  between 
European  and  American  theology?  The  answer  is  I  think, 
that  there  is  both  hope  and  opportunity.  The  conditions 
are  ripening  for  it,  and  the  vision  is  being  given  that 
will  provide  its  dynamic. 

The  concluding  sections  do  not  discuss  the  framework  set 
up  at  Utrecht  in  193C  to  provide  an  instrument  through, 
which  a  World  Council  of  Churches  might  witness  to  and 
seek  the  reality  of  the  UNA  SANCTA.  They  consist  of 
suggestions  as  to  (1)  the  hope,  and  (2)  the  opportunity  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  By  the  hope  is  meant  the  forces 
and  conditions  which  indicate  that  the  time  for  an 
ecumenical  church  is  actually  at  hand;  by  the  opportunity, 
the  kind  of  new  vision  that  presents  itself  to  the  modern 
Christian  as  the  pathway  that  will  lead  him  to  new  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God,  of  man  and  hence  of  a  new  church. 

(ii)  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT:  ITS  HOPE 

(a)  121  2M  I  nm)  «  GRACIOUS  GOD?* 

The  first  hope  of  ecumenism  lies  in  the  ever  growing 
recognition  by  Christians  that  members  of  other  communions 
are  asking  the  above  question  in  all  honesty,  and  have 
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actually  received  an  answer  to  it.  God  has  found  them. 
Theological  classifications,  and  denominations  are  seen 
as  parts  of  a  greater  process,  the  discovery— revelation 
of  new  life.  Christianity  has  come,  in  their  minds,  both 
to  have  dealings  with  the  ultimate  and  to  be  involved  in 
change. 

The  life  struggle  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Hare ion  and  Irenaeus, 
Luther  and  Wyclif,  Barth  and  Niebuhr,  Tillich  and  Morrison 
are  more  and  more  regarded  by  all  branches  of  Christendom 
as  witnesses  to  the  reality  of  a  supra-historical  purpose 
which  works  its  way  out  as  diverse  forms  of  expression  in 
all  the  various  churches. 


The  second  hope  for  the  ecumenical  movement  is  that  the 
quest  for  eternal  life  is  being  pursued  again  in  a  setting 
more  nearly  like  that  of  a  world  order  than  at  any  time 
since  the  collapse  of  the  mediavel  civilization  in  Europe. 
Not  only  that  but  groups  of  humanity',  hitherto  considered 
to  be  outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  are  making  their 
contribution  to  a  new  world  culture.  India,  Africa  China 
and  South  America  will  be  integral  parts  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  Cultures,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
find  common  yround  in  recognition  of  a  transcendent  God 
as  the  source  of  life  for  all  mankind. 
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Even  the  present  military  straggle  is  evidence  of  on 
approaching  universal  civilization;  the  methods  and  d; angers 
of  modern  war  have  been  the  same  in  Europe,  Africa,  South 
America  and  Asia.  To  that  extent  each  continent  faces 
identical  problems,  and  to  that  degree  understanding  is 
increased. 

Improved  means  of  communication  of  all  Kinds  are  draw¬ 
ing  the  world  closer  together.  The  railway  united 
continents;  the  aeroplane  and  radio  will  unite  the  world. 
The  time  lag  between  translations  of  vital  foreign 
theological  literature  has  been  reduced  tremendously  in 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  took  nearly  a 
hundred  years  for  Schli ©marcher,  thirty  for  Ratsehl  and 
less  than  a  decade  for  Barth  to  reach  English  readers. 

The  industrial  revolution  presents  identical  religious 
problems  to  a  Niebuhr  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  Barth  in 
Geneva.  The  rise  of  the  "Isms"  has  given  Christians  a 
comnonideological  danger  to  face.  And, in  addition,  the 
past  fifty  or  more  years  of  intensive  bible  study  may  be 
prelude  to  new  religious  movements,  as  it  was  in  reform¬ 
ation  times. 

In  a  wrorld  where  the  formal  conditions  of  unity  are 
growing  so  rapidly,  the  problems  of  the  world  are  the 
problems  of  the  church:  namely,  the  problems  of  division 
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and  misunderstanding.  The  presentation  of  a  solution, 
of  a  unifying  order  of  life  is  the  function  of  the 
church.  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  preaching  alone,  it  has 
to  b©  expressed  in  a  living  community.  The  question 
becomes,  "What  is  the  vision  of  new  community  by  which 
Christians  are  confronted  today?" 

Briefly,  it  is  a  community  which  exists  not  for  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  individual  alone  as  has  been 
the  case  since  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  with  most 
£  *oups;  nor  for  the  exaltation  of  the  group  alone  as  in 
the  Riddle  Ages  and  the  nresent  totalitarian  states;  but 
it  is  a  community  of  the  individual  in  the  group.  A 
group  from  which  the  individual  emerges  more  conscious 
of  himself  as  an  individual,  and  the  group  more  integrated 
and  dynamic  than  before.  Only  in  this  type  of  new  unit 
of  creative  experience  will  mankind  'be  found"  by  the  power 
necessary  to  energize  the  apathetic  community  life  of 
both  church  and  state  in  Western  civilization. 

Today  the  swing  back  from  the  individualism  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  the  17th  century,  is  at  its  height.  The 
movement  towards  totalitarianism  of  national  groups,  fore¬ 
seen  by  Kierkegaard,  a  century  ago,  has  reached  its  zenith 
The  pendulum  may  swing  back  again,  to  a  new  anarchy, 
unless  some  new  unit  of  individual  and  the  group  is  made 
so  vivid  a  reality  in  human  history  that  it  becomes  a 
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revelation  to  men  of  how  to  live. 

Can  Christians  heal  the  wounds  and  break  down  the  barriers 
which  have  arisen  out  of  man’s  assertion  of  his  individ¬ 
uality  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation?  Or  will  they, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  slip  forward  into 
some  new  scientific  totalitarianism  in  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  becomes  an  automaton,  or  into  an  anarchy  in  which 
dreams  of  a  world  order  are  lost  forever? 

This  is  the  opportunits’-  of  the  ecumenical  movement*  ?or, 
if  Christians  would  respond  completely  to  the  march  of 
history  into  their  lives,  their  understanding  would  be 
deep  enough  to  open  the  gaps  between  them.  ’’The  sundered 
fragments  of  the  one  body  would  be  gathered  together  into 
the  whole  kingdom  which  is  eternally  at  hand.”  Men  might 
again  exclaim,  "See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another* 
(  iii)  THIS  ECUMENIC  X  MOVEMENT :  jys  3PP0RTUNI TY 
Such  is  the  vision  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  How  is  it 
tc  be  realized?  The  times  are  ripe,  the  vision  is  at  hand 
but  neither  factor  will  of  itself  bring  it  about.  How  do 
men  set  out  to  love  one  another?  Hot  by  attempting  to 
stir  the  wells  of  sentiment  within  them,  but  by  such  a 
penetration  of  human  life  that  they  know  and  understand 
and  are  concerned  about,  not  each  other’s  feelings,  or 
brain  cells  or  actions,  but  about  one  another. 
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Men  ere  not  only  the  creatures  of  circumstance;  they 
ere  conscious  living  organisms  with  the  capacity  to 
transcend  end  oven  to  or©  te  circumstance.  To  love 
one  another  means  that  individuals  make  the  conscious 
effort  to  come  together  in  spite  and  because  of  their 
differences. 

that  do  the  creeds  tell  us  about  love?  Did  the  creed 
'inkers  know  one  another  or  vvere  they  so  preoccupied  with 
building  (a)  a  church,  in  the  Roman  period;  (b)  en  ordered 
community  under  the  papacy;  and  (o)  a  relatively  Just 
society  for  the  bourgeois  individual  under  Protestantism, 
that  they  never  realized  what  it  meant  to  be  responsible 
individuals  with  respect  to  others? 

The  reformers  taught  that  in  the  knowledge  that  Christ 
had  conquered  hell  for  all  mankind  lay  salvation.  Prom 
faith  in  that  flowed  forth  love.  {Ch.  X  p.4)  Thus  they 
reversed  the  order  of  the  Pauline  paen  in  1st  Corinthians- 
"Faith,  hope  and  love... but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 
Men  ere  not  saved  by  faith  alone.  That  only  gives  them 
knowledge  about  salvation,  and  to  know  that  Cod  in 
Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  our  needs,  Is  not  enough. 

"Only  he  that  loves  knows  Cod  and  is  born  of  Cod."  It 
is  faith  that  makes  men  love,  or  is  it  love  working  in 
them?  Men  resist  its  force,  but  until  they  allow  It  to 
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flow  through  them,  until  Christians  learn  to  trust  them¬ 
selves,  their  pearls,  before  each  other  they  are  missing 
the  God  who  seaks  in  the  present  situation. 

It  is  only  when  the  spark:  of  divinity  is  ignited  by 
the  mutual  interpenetration  of  human  lives  that  the 
scales  fall  from  man’s  eyes  and  h©  is  able  to  look 
upwards  with  understanding  in  his  heart.  And  with  a 
vision  of  the  new  society  in  his  life. 

Christianity,  like  a  flower,  is  an  opening  of  man’s  life 
to  God  and  to  men  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  One 
cannot  open  up  in  either  direction  without  doing  so  in 
both  at  once.  Stagnation  in  one  is  stagnation  in  the 
other.  A  flowering  in  one  direction  is  a  flowering  in 
both.  And  to  be  conscious  of  only  one  is  to  lack  con¬ 
sciousness  of  both. 

Few  Christians  are  concerned  to  actually  know  one 
another;  they  seldom  try/  to  understand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  approach  each  other  intellectually  or  in  a 
common  worship  experience  or  in  social  action.  Only 
the  fullest  "existential ’’  committment  to  each  other, 
which  is  also  a  committment  to  God,  can  bridge  the 
gulf  dividing  them.  And  it  is  in  such  a  committment  of 
mutual  trust  that  the  new  ecumenical  groups  must  be 
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launched.  There  the  roots  of  true  individuality  can  be 
nourished,  and  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
mediated  as  history  to  Tien. 

Take  an  illustration.  Here  are  the  experiences  of  two 
different  people.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  a  Quaker  friend  of  the  writer’s  explaining  to  the 
Friends  why  at  twenty-five  she  wants  to  join  their 
fellowship.  The  second  fragment  of  experience  is  from 
the  talk  of  a  German  whose  basic  beliefs  were  spoken 
from  the  tragic  setting  of  Nazi  Germany:  - 

"I  came  across  the  ’’Statement  of  Faith’’  and  was 
tremendously  Impressed,  Mo  institution,  no  theo¬ 
logical  school  of  tradition,  no  Apostle’s  Creed, 
said  to’  me:  You  must  think  thus  and  so,  for  this 
is  the  Christian  faith.  Realistically  it  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  inherent  right  and  necessity  of  the 
individual  to  come  to  experience  God  for  him¬ 
self,  to  make  his  own  discoveries  about  Jesus. 

I  had  already  learned  that  an  inherited  religion, 
accepted  ready-made  by  one’s  family  and  one’s 
Church,  was  useless  as  a  guide  to  action,  or  as 
a  dynamic  for  action.  But  I  had  been  made  to 
suffer  for  the  right  to  forge  my  own  faith  end 
my  own  beliefs.  Here  at  last  was  a  group  who 
not  only  tolerated  such  independence  but  insisted 
upon  it.  Again,  individual  re sponsibility ,  with¬ 
out  individualism;  for  a  Friend... is  responsible 
to  the  group  as  well  as  to  God  for  his  action.” 

e  ourselves  are  people  in  concentration  camps, 
unable  to  escape  from  our  own  helplessness  and 
despair.  When,  last  summer,  I  had  to  march  as 
a  prisoner  behind  my  fellow-prisoners  in  the 
court  of  the  jail,  a  thought  struck  me  like 
lightning:  there  is  only  one  fellowship  of 
destiny  among  men,  the  fellowship  of  insur¬ 
mountable  boundaries,  the  fellowship  of  broken 
freedom,  burdened  conscience,  inability  to  help. 
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It  is  the  fellowship  of  sin  agd  death.  Until 
the  One  enters  our  midst,  who  oan  pass  through 
the  closed  gate  of  prison,  because  he  has  the 
keys  to  life  and  death,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday  and  tomorrow  and  for  ever  more.,” 

These  two  are  of  the  finest  type  of  Christians,  yet 
they  are  far  apart  in  their  beliefs.  Imagine  them  to  be 
ten  instead  of  two;  how  are  these  Europeans  and  Americans 
to  understand,  'enow  and  love  one  another  in  ©  manner 
sufficiently  real  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  vital  ecumen¬ 
ism,  and  a  channel  for  the  revelation  of  Cod’s  good  news 
to  manic ind? 

Just  because  their  experiences  have  been  so  different 
they  are  able  to  know  the  polarity  and  tension  out  of 
which  creative  Christianity  is  born.  But  it  will  not 
be  done  if  the  basis  upon  which  they  come  together  is 
either  an  ultra-scientific  statement  of  Christian  belief, 
or  the  esoteric  pronouncements  of  the  reformers.  It  can 
only  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  Christian 
group,  the  spirit  which  they  lost  almost  before  they  had 
it,  the  spirit  of  unity  in  diversity,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood . 

They  will  succeed  to  the  degree  that  they  recognize 
their  common  basis  to  be  .lust  that  discovery  which  each 
had  made  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  or  her  own  level,  the 
discovery  of  religious  living  which  is  at  the  same  time 
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a  revelation.  The  ecumenical  group  to  be  more  than  a 
trivial  form  of  words,  must  consist  of  groups  of  men 
and  women  of  diverse  beliefs  who  enter  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  one  another  because  they  have  all  agreed  to 

accept  one  another,  regardless  of  what  antagonisms  or 
tensions  may  arise.  And  who  agree  to  give  themselves 

1,0  one  another  unreservedly.  "A  new*  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” 

Once  Christians  in  this  fashion  recognize  the  truth 
they  teach,  namely,  that  Cod  is  at  hand  to  every  one, 
they  may  be  willing  to  practise  it  among,  themselves. 

Once  they  acknowledge,  with  Jesus,  that  all  men  are 
essentially  as  they  themselves,  no  more  sinning  and  no 
less  loving,  no  more  forgivable  end  no  less  unforgivable, 
no  more  Cod-like  and  no  less  animal-like,  utterly  know- 
able  and  ultimately  open  to  new  life— then  they  can  sit 
down  together  in  the  continual  process  of  creative 
conflict  involved  in  eternally  having  their  differences, 
and  their  agreements,  out* 

This  is  real  faith,  ecumenical  feith,  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  and  the  knowledge  of  things  yet  unseen. 
It  is  existential  adventuring  in  the  eternally  present 
realm  of  Cod.  It  is  the  Christian  revelation  to  a 
divided  church  and  a  broken  world.  It  cannot  be  received 
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except  it  break:  past  habits  and  attitudes  and  traditions 
in  the  individual,  a  process  so  painful  to  most  men  and 
women  that  they  quite  frankly  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  But  it  is  the  ecumenical  risk.  It  is  released 
from  the  old  law  of  denomlnationalism,  into  the  new 
life  of  ecumenism.  Regardless  of  details,  in  some  such 
existential  experience  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  self¬ 
committment  is  to  be  found  the  gracious  Trod  of  every 
twentieth  century  Luther.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  world; 
EJT  OMNES  UNUM  SINT. 
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Chapter  Xlll 

CONCLUSION 

The  chief  result  of  the  discussion  has  been  to 

reveal  the  basic  problem  involved  in  the  movement  for 

reunion  of  the  ohurches.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  evident 

that  Christians  have  never  agreed  in  matters  of  belief; 

1 

nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so  In  the  future*  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  the  situation  has  emerged  where  an  ecumeni¬ 
cal  church,  a  church  "of  the  inhabited  world",  is  not 
only  desirable  but  appears  possible*  Christian  problems 
have  become  world  problems  and  transcend  every  state¬ 
ment  of  them  in  terms  of  individual  cultures  or 
national  viewpoints.  What  kind  of  a  Christianity  can 
meet  both  the  need  for  a  unite#  church  and  the  need 
for  divergency  of  belief? 


1 

See  the  footnote  on  p.  265(supra);  also  p.  188*  It  is 
notable  that  the  present  suggested  creed  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches("I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour"),  while  it  has  been  formally  accepted 
by  some  sixty- five  churches,  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  many  individual  Christians  as  "irreconciliable  with 
the  historic  witness  of  Christian  experience  and 
Christian  theology." (of ,  BUCKRAM, article  listed  in 
the  preceding  chapter) 
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A  new  criticism  of  Christian  history  and  Christian 
theology  is  necessary.  The  problems  of  ecumenism  are  not 
solved  by  the  study  of  history,  or  by  doctrinal  beliefs 
formed  in  the  past.  A  new  phase  of  world  history  has 
emerged.  Scientific  history  and  historical  theology  will 
be  indispensable;  but  only  that  doctrine,  and  only  those 
accounts  of  past  events  will  be  relevant  which  carry 
meaning  from  the  past  to  the  present  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Christian  problems  have  become  more  complex. 
Above  all  else  there  is  required  a  sense  for  realistic 
prophecy  in  those  who  attempt  their  solution.  God’s  world, 
in  travail,  is  becoming  one  world.  How,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
construed?  What  are  the  needs  of  such  a  world?  What  are 
God’s  demands  upon  it?  These  are  perennial  questions. 

But  more  than  ever  must  the  answers  to  them  be  given  in 
terminology  that  is  not  anachronous,  and  in  a  manner  that 
actually  faces  up  to  the  realities  of  the  present  world 
situation.  And  they  must  be  discovered  ecumenically, 
that  is  by  the  joint  effort  of  all  who  call  themselves 
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Christian.  This  last  is  the  new  factor  which  requires 
a  redefinition  of  both  the  function  and  belief  of  the 
church. 


The  task  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not 
merely  the  formal  union  of  the  existing  churches  through 
a  Y/orld  Council.  It  presupposes  the  incursion  of  new 
life,  a  changed  attitude  towards  the  place  and  function 
of  Christianity  and  church  membership. 
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